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UST as uniform as these identical 
twins are the “Bakery-Proved” 
flours International supplies you 


\” with year after year. 


This high standard of uniformity is 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- 
trol at each of International’s 20 great 
mills, and by the check which its cen- 


tral laboratory maintains over the 
whole milling process. 


This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
tion running without a hitch. It is one 
reason why International’s “Bakery- 
Proved’ Flours assure you “the best 
loaf in your market.” 


* TRADE MARK 
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If you have ever tasted sweet corn that went into the kettle 
just a few moments after it was picked, you’re not likely 
to forget its full, fresh flavor. 

Rye flour, too, is at its best when fresh. And that’s a good — 
reason for getting your rye flour from Pillsbury. Thanks to 
efficient distribution, careful handling, and rapid turnover, 
Pillsbury’s Rye Flours reach you while their fine rye 
flavor is at its peak. 

If your aim is to make the best-tasting loaf of rye bread in 
town, here’s your flour! 


be. ’ 
aerrainconctieccracer. ¢- Pillsbury's Rye Flours 


















choice Rye Flours and strongest Northwest 
Clear. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 8S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S.A. Single Copies 20¢. Subscription Rates: 1 Year $4, 2 
sears $7, in U.S. or U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-American Countries. Add $3 a Year for Postage to Other Countries. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Postoffice. 
of Address—Readers are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-8 to advise of this change. 
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MASTER MILLED FOR MASTER BAKERS 


CANNON VALLEY 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER 


(HIGLUTEN) 





CANNON VALLEY MILLING COMPANY 


Gen. Offices, Flour Exchange neapolis, Minnesota 
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BEMIS Blue-lined Paper Bags 
MAKE WHITE FLOUR LOOK WHITER 








es like it! It’s a big point ems 


SO use 
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HEN you watch one of America’s planes speed smoothly 

away in the sky, you don’t see the countless hours of pains- 
taking work that built that air power. The smooth, sure baking 
performance of AMERICAN flours likewise is the visible 
symbol of skilled production knowledge, carefully applied at 
every point from wheat to finished product. For dependable 
baking, buy AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
erican Flours. inc. 


1,700,000 Bus. G. M. BOSS, FLEMING ROSS, 
President Vice-President 


NEWTON, RANSAS 


Grain Storage 


PAUL BOSS, 
Secretar 
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No flour ever rises above the purpose of the miller who makes it. 
KELLY’S purpose has always been to make the finest flour any- 
where. That’s why KELLY’S FAMOUS has always lived up 
to its famous reputation. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











me WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HUOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. DailyiCapacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Fa 


Breap production troubles are bound 
to pass you by when you are baking with 
I-H flours. The rugged dependability and 
baking tolerance of these fine brands is 
based on the expert selection of better 
Aibventiatnn Mende: biien wheats. That’s why I-H flours can meet 


Don't Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With M °,° 
oe ies dasa amantacede the most rigorous shop conditions and 
produce a fine-textured loaf. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 
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WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of/- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Cable Address: Jewellco 
® 
References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Tessas 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE * 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


<a> 
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U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for 
postage to other countries. Single copy 20¢. 


CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, London and Toronto. 

TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 





ASSOCIATED PUBLICATIONS 


The American Baker Feedstuffs 
Milling Production 













Produced Under Scientific 
Control in the 
Southwest’s Largest Mill 


HANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPAN 


VITAMIN 
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k uge CCC Commitments Revealed 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





— C&NW Elevator 


MINNEAPOLIS — Cargill, 
plans to construct a 7-million-bushel 


Inc., 


addition to its C.&N.W. Elevator at 


Chicago. The addition will result in 
an over-all storage capacity for the 
Cargill ._Elevator of 17% million 
bushels. 

Commenting on the addition, a 
spokesman for the company said, 
“Cargill has long held the view that 
additional grain storage was needed 

'in the Chicago market. More recent- 
ly, that need has been accentuated 
by mounting crop surpluses and car- 
‘ry-overs. 

“The construction of this 7-million- 
bushel annex at Chicago results in 

a total of 25 million bushels of new 

grain storage capacity which Cargill 
makes available this year as its con- 
tribution to the over-all grain stor- 

‘age requirements of the country. 

' “arlier this fall, the company pur- 

_ chased a group of large oil tanks at 


% ’ Norris City, Ill., with a grain stor- 
"age capacity in excess of 5 million 


‘bushels. Another group of tanks was 





~ COLORADO M. & E. DIVIDEND 
DENVER—George M. Hopfenbeck, 
Vice president and treasurer of the 
lorado Milling & Elevator Co., has 
nounced Oct. 28 that the directors 
f the company had declared a quar- 
) terly dividend of 37%¢ share on the 
mpany’s outstanding common 
ock. The dividend is payable De- 
tember 1, 1949, to stockholders of 
ord at the close of business No- 

mber 15, 1949. 


purchased at Mexia, Texas, provid- 
ing an additional 12-million-bushel 
capacity. Both units have been 
equipped with unloading and loading 
facilities and substantial quantities 
of grain are already in store at each 
location.” 

The. Chris Jensen Construction Co. 
of St. Paul, has the contract for con- 
struction of the Chicago addition. 
Work will begin at once and it is 
expected that the storage will be 
completed in early 1950. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-~-—— 


Longshore: Strike 
at Gulf Ports 
Averted 


GALVESTON, TEXAS—A threat- 
ened walkout scheduled for midnight, 
Oct. 31, by 10,000 longshoremen 
working in Gulf ports outside of New 
Orleans was averted early Nov. 1 
through negotiations between the 
union and employers. 

A new contract was signed and 
the strike of workers in ports be- 
tween Brownsville, Texas, and Lake 
Charles, La., was called off. The 
regional office of Commodity Credit 
Corp. at Kansas City said that wheat 
would again be loaded out for Gulf 
ports, now that the strike has been 
averted. On Oct. 28 CGC had notified 
elevators to suspend Gulf loading un- 
til further notice because of the 
threatened walkout. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ROCHESTER BAKERS TO MEET 
ROCHESTER, N.Y.—The Roches- 
ter Master Bakers Assn. will hold its 
first fall meeting at Bengels in Sum- 
merville, Nov. 2. Dinner is called for 
6:30 p.m. The association will hold 





etherlands Postpones Flour 
Buying; Italy Ready to Start 


Postponement of export flour buy- 

ig by the Netherlands, the awaiting 

Of the go-ahead signal by Italy and 

e entrance of four new nations in- 
the International Wheat Agree- 

ent were three major developments 
the export flour market this week. 

* Although the Netherlands sought 
Wffers of 72% extraction flour, buy- 
ig was postponed because of the un- 
isually wide range of quotations re- 
lived by Dutch agents. Cables were 
mt to U.S. mills Oct. 31 asking for 
otations of 5% ash, 10% protein 

Cc. & F., Rotterdam, 110 Ib. 
ites. The following morning mills 

re informed that a difference of $1 

ack was noted between the highest 
Md the lowest quotation received. 

> or that reason, agents in Holland 
) M@iiormed their mills that actual pur- 
| Shasing would be held up until clari- 
Reation of the specifications could be 
Italian Technical Delegation 
preparing to purchase flour, appar- 
tly. wanting about 50,000 tons. 
bwever, as yet there has been no 
c Cooperation Administra- 
on authorization for this purchase 
di the buying is stymied temporar- 


Brazil, Cuba, Nicaragua and Pan- 
ama are the countries which this 
week became eligible to purchase un- 
der the IWA subsidy program. Short- 
ly after the announcement that Cuba 
had officially entered the pact there 
was some small scattered business, 
but the amount of sales thus far has 
failed to live up to expectations. Some 
scattered inquiry from Brazil is ap- 
pearing. However, actual purchasing 
is being held up by red tape sur- 
rounding Brazilian import permits 
and the amount of dollar credit held 
by that country. 


Subsidized purchasing by Nicaragua 
and Panama is yet to come since these 
countries were the last to enter the 
agreement. There is some interest 
from these countries, however. 

Latin American business last week 
was limited to small lots and pooled 
cars. Small, token lots were bought 
by Bolivia, El Salvador and fair 
amounts were sold to Ecuador, Vene- 
zuela, Cuba and Puerto. Rico. Nor- 
way bought a few scattered lots of 
2,000- to 3,000-sack size from mills 
last week to aggregate approximately 
2,000 tons for shipment from the Gulf. 
Prices figured around $3.80 jutes, 
Gulf. 
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188,098,000 BU. WHEAT NOW 
UNDER AGENCY’S JURISDICTION 


Agency Uses Half of Borrowing Authority, Accumulates 
Further Commitments Faster Than Last Year; 
Wheat Loans Up Sharply 





its annual meeting for election of di- 
rectors Dec. 5 and directors will meet 
Dec. 12 for the annual election of 
officers. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINT SESSION PLANNED 


OMAHA—A joint session of the 
Nebraska Section, American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists, and the 
Nebraska-Iowa Bakery Production 
Club will be held at the Rome Hotel 
here Nov. 12. Co-chairmen will be 
B. D. Hites, AACC section chairman, 
and H. F. McDonald, head of the 
N-IBPC. A luncheon will be held at 
noon. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKER PERKINS IN MONTREAL 


TORONTO—Canadian Baker Per- 
kins, Ltd., has announced the open- 
ing of offices in Montreal in connec- 
tion with enlargement of its facili- 
ties for manufacture in Montreal of 
Baker Perkins ovens. It is expected 
that by. the end of the year the main 
office and management will be trans- 
ferred from Toronto to Montreal. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Parity Prices 
Decline on Most 
Farm Commodities 


WASHINGTON — The U.’S. De- 
partment:.of Agriculture has reported 
that parity prices for farm commodi- 
ties declined generally in the month 
ending Oct. 15. Wheat led the de- 
cline with a drop of 2¢ bu. Most other 
grains lost 1¢, and varied declines 
were registered for livestock and 
poultry or their products. 

Farm prices averaged 101% of 
parity compared with 103% a year 
ago and a record of 133% in Octo- 
ber, 1946. 

Midmonth parity for major farm 
commodities, with comparisons, are 
shown below, per bushel unless other- 


wise stated: 
Oct. 15, Sept. 15, Oct. 15, 
1949 1948 
$ 2.20 
1.60 
994 
1.54 
1.79 
3.01 
2.39 
4.21 
3088 
.00 


966 
1.50 
1.74 
2.93 
2.32 
4.09 


Soybeans 
Flax .06 

Cotton, Ib. -2976 .3001 
Cottonseed, ton .. 54.10 54.60 56 


———BSREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ORLEANS FLOUR MEN 
BEGIN FALL MEETINGS 


NEW ORLEANS—The New Or- 
leans Flour Assn. has resumed its 
regular monthly meetings after a sum- 
mer halt, with the first meeting of 
the fall season being held Oct. 24 at 


_ La Louisian restaurant, with dinner 


prior to the business meeting. 

Harry S. Redmon, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Matairie, La., president 
of the association, presided. 


WASHINGTON — Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks of wheat on Oc- 
tober 21 amounted to approximately 
188,098,000 bu. held under the juris- 
diction of the following CCC field 
offices (totals approximate) : Chicago, 
45 million; Kansas City, 93 million; 
Minneapolis, 40 million; Portland, 9 
million; San Francisco, 43,000; Atlan- 
ta, 248,000, and New York, 13,000. 
None was held under the jurisdiction 
of the Dallas office. 

These figures were made available 
by U.S. Department of Agriculture 
officials following the release of two 
statements by CCC front office offi- 
cials which could not be reconciled 
due to overlapping periods covered 
in the statements. The officials at 
operating levels say that the inven- 
tory figures announced by Ralph S. 
Trigg, CCC president, for the cor- 
poration as of July 31, 1949, are 
“meaningless at this time.” In that 
statement, Mr. Trigg reported the 
CCC-owned wheat stocks amounted 
to 217,575,547 bu. 

In that statement Mr. Trigg dis- 
closed that through July 31, 1949, 
CCC had committed practically half 
of its $4.75 billion borrowing power 
between commodity loans, price sup- 
port purchases and stocks of com- 
modities taken over under loan de- 
faults. . 

Since that time crops have been 
going under the loan programs at an 
accelerated rate over the same pe- 
riod last year. CCC reports that for 
the July-September, 1949, period ap- 
proximately 300 million bushels of 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, flaxseed, 
soybeans, corn and grain sorghums 
had been placed under government 
commodity loan protection. In the 
same period for 1948 slightly less 
than 200 million bushels of the same 
crops had sought government loan 
coverage. 

Net Loss Reported 

Mr. Trigg reported that $2,450 
million was invested in the CCC 
price-support program as of July 31, 
1949, and that the corporation sus- 
tained a net realized loss of $5,291,- 
000 in carrying out this program 

(Continued on page 77) 





President Truman 
Signs Farm Bill 
Into Law Oct. 31 


WASHINGTON — Without com- 
ment either by himself or by his 
Secretary of Agriculture, President 
Truman signed the farm bill Oct. 
31, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
branch officials are working on 1950 
price support programs along the 
lines of the new legislation but none 
of these plans are likely to be ready 
before the end of this year. 
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NEW OFFICIALS OF ABA SEEK 
TO GET MINIMUM IN 30 DAYS 


M. Lee Marshall, ABA Chairman, and Eugene K. Quigg, 
ABA President, Cite Benefits of Unity—ABA 
Governors to Cooperate in Drive 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, JR. 


Eastern States Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


NEW YORK—The newly-elected 
chairman and president of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. have announced 
their determination to raise the re- 
maining necessary funds to continue 
the Bakers of America Program with- 
in the next 30 days. M. Lee Marshall, 
Continental Baking Co., New York, 
ABA chairman, and Eugene K. Quigg, 
Richmond Baking Co., Richmond, 
Ind., ABA president, declared their 
intentions at a press conference here 
Oct. 26. 

Up to the recent ABA convention 
in Atlantic City, 311 bakers had con- 
tributed $1,335,000 to the fund, about 
55% of the minimum requirement of 
$2,500,000 for the 1950-51 phase of 
the program. Rate of subscription for 
individual baking companies has been 
set at one-tenth of one percent of 
1948 sales. 

Unity Cited 


Both Mr. Martin and Mr. Quigg 
declared that unity is the keynote of 
the entire undertaking and without 
this unity it is doubtful if the indus- 
try can “even survive.” 

“We believe that today our in- 
dustry finds comfort and confidence 
in the greatest unity of our history,” 
the two ABA officials said in a joint 
statement. “Your officers and gover- 
nors are convinced that much of this 
essential unity must be credited to 
the Bakers of America Program, This 
unity must continue in the uncertain 
years ahead for without it neither 
our industry nor its individual mem- 
bers can hope to succeed or even sur- 
vive.” 

All of the ABA governors are ac- 
tively supporting the program, Mr. 
Marshall said, and they will cooper- 
ate actively in completing the fund- 
raising operation. 

In a letter to all the ABA gover- 
nors, Mr. Marshall said: “Your pro- 
ductive activity in this current job 
will give evidence of the unity which 
is so vital to the continued: success 
of our association. ... Right now we 
enlist your active support in produc- 


Three Reelected 
as Minority 
Directors of AIB 


CHICAGO—Paul Chapman, Chap- 
man & Smith Co., Chicago; H. S. 
Mitchell, Swift & Co., Chicago, and 
Peter G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New 
York, have been reelected to the po- 
sition of minority directors of the 
American Institute of Baking, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
Howard QO. Hunter, executive vice 
president of the AIB. 





ing every possible pledge from bak- 
ers in your area. When you get one, 
persuade him to get others, to multi- 
ply the value of his investment. We 
are all on the same team and this 
is our first goal, so let’s establish 
now our ability to lead our industry 
to ever greater success and security.” 

The ABA officials, in their joint 
statement, conceded that the “Bak- 
ers of America Program is not per- 
fect.” 


“Most Impressive Program” 
“Yet with its shortcomings,” they 
continued, “it is still the most im- 
pressive program for the common 
good that we have ever had. For- 
tunately all who participate benefit 
in direct proportion ‘to their invest- 
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Bakers’ Fund Campaign Intensified | 





ment in further success and security. 

“Naturally this type of promotion 
does not and can not deliver dollar 
for dollar so that it can be rung 
up on the cash register each day. It 
calls for a bit of faith but more 
for sound logical thinking and enough 
vision to contemplate the unlimited 
benefits of united effort and all the 
tragic problems for the isolated indi- 
vidual who feels that he can stand 
alone. 

“With these grave thoughts in 
mind, we solicit your immediate 
pledge which will make possible the 
continuation of this vital program. 
We urge you to discuss with your 
branch or district governor the im- 
portant benefits you can expect when 
you pledge your share of this promo- 
tion. He can tell you how this pro- 
gram does things for you that you 
could never afford to do alone in pro- 
moting the cooperation of doctors, 
dentists, school teachers, home econo- 
mists and, most important, the con- 
suming public.” 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOARD OF TRADE ELECTS 

CHICAGO — Myron F. Ratcliffe, 
Bache & Co., has been elected to 
membership in the Chicago Board 
of Trade. 








Bakery Food Festival Aims at 
Increased Consumer Acceptance 


CHICAGO—As part of a powerful 
promotional barrage to increase bak- 
ery food sales this fall, the Bakers 
of America Program is sponsoring 
the “1949 Bakery Food Festival” de- 
signed to foster a greater consumer 
appreciation for all baked products 
and increased consumption of com- 
mercially baked foods. 


The operation will include five 
phases: Consumer advertising, pub- 
lic relations, publicity, consumer re- 
lations and nutrition education. 

Cooperating with the bakers’ pro- 
motion are companies allied to the 
baking industry whose advertise- 
ments in consumer publications also 
promote bakery foods. The Borden 
Co., the Corn Products Refining Co., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Cel- 
lophane division, and the Marathon 
Paper Corp. advertisements will make 
up a portion of the 57,445,002 pages 
of magazine advertisements which 
will carry the Bakers of America 
story to consumers approximately 
287,225,010 times during the promo- 
tion. 


In addition to advertisements in 
eight leading national magazines, lo- 
cal newspaper stories, wire service 
releases, radio and television pro- 
grams will strengthen the local im- 
pact of the program. Public rela- 
tions and publicity functions of the 
bakers’ program are being used to 
spread the story of the baker and his 
products to local trading areas for 
release at festival time. Special radio 
and television shows are being used 
in many key markets. 


Consumer education projects are 
being intensified. The true nutrition 
story of baked goods is being told 
— increased force during the pe- 
riod. 


A double page picture feature on ~ 


enriched bakers’ bread in the Nov. 8 
issue of Look magazine is expected 
to be read by 17,500,000 food buyers 








and consumers. The feature was timed 
to lend editorial suppdrt to the Bak- 
ery Foods Festival through coopera- 
tion between the editors of Look and 
the Bakers of America Program, 

The festival received a nation-wide 
radio kickoff Nov. 1 when commer- 
cially baked foods were featured on 
the “Queen for a Day” program over 
550 Mutual Broadcasting System sta- 
tions. 

The Bakers of America Program 
points out that local effectiveness 
of the project is almost unlimited if 
close tie-ins by individual bakers are 
fully utilized. The program suggests 
that bakers and others interested in 
promoting bakery products concen- 
trate their fall advertising in this 
period, and recommends that publi- 
cations of the American Institute of 
Baking and Bakers of America re- 
leases be used wherever possible. 
Further information on the festival 
is available from Bakers of America 
Program headquarters, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


New FDA Policy 
Allows Testing 
of New Ingredients 


WASHINGTON—Commercial test- 
ing of new ingredients not included 
in the definitions and standards of 
identity for bread and other foods 
has been provided for by the Food 
and Drug Administration, following 
the recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. and the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America. 

The FDA has issued a statement 
of policy titled, “Temporary Permits 
to Include New Ingredients in Stand- 
ardized Foods,” which provides for 
filing of applications by bakers and 
other food processors who want to 
try out an ingredient not allowed by 
the standard for a particular food. 
The statement was published in the 
Federal Register for Oct. 12, 1949. 

Commenting on the need for the 
newly-announced FDA policy, the 
ARBA said: “Many bakers have been 
concerned that after the standards 
for bread go into effect-and bakers 
are prohibited from using any ingre- 
dient not listed in such standards, 
one result might be to prevent 
progress by making it impossible to 
try out new ingredients commer- 
cially.” 
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OUTING HELD BY N.Y. 
PRODUCTION GROUP OCT. 5 


NEW YORK—Despite threatening 
weather and competition of the open- 
ing of the world series, approximate- 
ly 60 members and guests of the Met- 
ropolitan Bakery Production Club, 
Inc., were on hand for the summer 
outing of the group at the Engineers 
Golf Club, Roslyn, N.Y., Oct. 5. More 
than half of those attending teed off 
for golf in the morning. 

The highlight of the day was the 
annual bakers-allied soft-ball game 
in which the bakers edged out the 
allied representatives in a close, 14 
to 12 game called at the end of eight 
innings because of darkness. 

The annual summer outing fol- 
lowed by two days the season’s sec- 
ond meeting of the group held at the 
George Washington Hotel Oct. 3. This 
meeting featured an address by Peter 
G. Pirrie, Bakers Weekly, New York, 
on the general subject of how to make 
people eat more baked goods. 








Cuban Imports of U.S. Flour Gain 


HAVANA—Cuban imports of flour from the U.S. in September showed 
a slight increase over the August total but were smaller tnan the amount 
imported in September, 1948. The September total of 118,604 200-Ib. sacks 
compares with 117,129 sacks in August and 150,683 in September last ye:r, 
according to P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. Imports in the first nine 
months of this year totaled 1,138,616 sacks, compared with 978,675 last yer. 
Details are shown in the following table. 

CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 





1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 19:9 

Pe AEP Oe Pe 166,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 140,158 
February .......... 249,560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 136,058 
Seer ee 140,830 186,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 12° 0 
APTH 2... eceeeseee 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 90,413 116,702 
| SEPT Seg Sapper 142,797 136,725 141,148 130,112 80,125 157,914 
BCT 199,329 320,731 133,393 243,590 131,420 130,183 
GOP parkas wakeveas 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 101,092 100,398 
BEE. ic Sesodadss 15,689 332,280 145,694 140,009 118,293 117,129 
September ......... 9,320 261,452 30,93 139,861 150,683 118,604 
Subtotals ...... 1,166,182 2,264,162 1,132,376 1,494,338 978,675 1,138,616 
OME a ccksecves ,7 5,769 68,554 86,752 112,694 vee 
November ......... 109,028 7,187 236,655 120,782 89,323 “ 
December .......... 157,384 28,040 298,339 148,589 110,801 we ceee 
Petals... cesses: 1,463,294 2,305,728 1,726,424 1,850,431 1,291,493 3 3=—«- --** 
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FARMER’S DAUGHTER — Dress 
goods material used for feed sacks 
has had a tremendous influence on 
the sale of feed, and hardly a less 
one on the wardrobes of farm wives 
and daughters. The above costume, 
made from feed sacks, was modeled 
at the Cotton Bag Style Review 
which was a feature of the annual 
convention of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. at French 
Lick recently. The show was pre- 
sented by the Textile Bag Manufac- 
turers Assn. 





Program Set 
for New England 
Bakers’ Meeting 


BOSTON—The New England Bak- 
ers Assn. will stress several phases 
of bakery operation at their annual 
Fall meeting to be held in the Hotel 
Statler here Nov. 13-15. 

Starting with a retail session the 
evening of Nov. 13, emphasizing mer- 
chandising. and salesgirl training, the 
following days will be given to talks 
on production problems in relation to 
Management with particular empha- 
sis on the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram. Paul Zickgraff, Bake Rite 
Bakery, Peoria, will be coordinator 
of this session and other speakers 
will include Walter M. Jennings, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Associated Retail 
Bakers of America; Walter A. Suth- 
erland, Dorothy Muriel’s Bakery, and 
Stanley H. Devine, president of the 
Stanley Cafeteria System and facul- 
ty member of Boston University. 

A banquet and entertainment will 
Close the convention Nov. 15. 
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H. N. BERNHEIMER NAMED 

PHILADELPHIA—Harry N. Bern- 
heimer, veteran Philadelphia flour 
Man, has been appointed local repre- 
Sentative of the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, it was announced here last 
Week. Mr. Bernheimer, who is a 
Member of the Philadelphia Bakers 
Club and the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Flour Distributors, said the 
territory covered by the new repre- 
Sentation includes the Greater Phila- 
delphia area, Washington, Baltimore, 
and sections of New Jersey. 
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CCC Preparing to Offer Guarantees 
of Occupancy on New Storage Space 


WASHINGTON—A program to of- 
fer occupancy guarantees on new 
permanent grain storage facilities or 
additions to existing storage facili- 
ties is now being prepared by offi- 
cials of the Commodity Credit Corp. 

The guaranteed occupancy program 
is being planned in conformity with 
an amendment to the farm bill passed 
by the 81st Congress which author- 
izes the Bank for Cooperatives to 
grant construction loans up to 80% 
of the cost for new grain storage fa- 
cilities when the loan applications 
are accompanied by an occupancy 
guarantee from CCC. The amend- 
ment was offered by Sen. Robert A. 
Taft (R., Ohio). Under this amend- 





PROFIT REPORTED BY 
FEDERAL GRAIN, LTD. 


WINNIPEG — An operating profit 
plus income from investments aggre- 
gating $740,254 was earned during the 
year ended July 31, 1949, by Federal 
Grain, Ltd., and wholly-owned sub- 
sidiaries. The comparative total for 
the year previous was $580,199. This 
was revealed in the audited annual 
statement of the company released 
to shareholders early last week, by 
H. E. Sellers, president. 

Net profit transferred to earned 
surplus is shown as $433,254 against 
$548,947 the prior year. Included in 
last year’s profit is $205,747 realized 
from sale of fixed assets. Net operat- 
ing profit for 1948-49 was $110,055 in 
excess of the previous year. 

The balance carried in consolidated 
earned surplus account at July 1, 
1949, is shown as $1,683,094 against 
$1,503,306. 

From operating revenue the com- 
pany provided $303,574 among com- 
pany customers, and those of its sub- 
sidiaries, as a patronage dividend. 
This compares with $246,184 provided 
for this purpose the previous year. 
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HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY UNITED BISCUIT CO. 


NEW YORK—United Biscuit Co. of 
America and subsidiaries has reported 
net profit of $3,926,880 for the nine- 
month period ended Sept. 30, com- 
pared with $3,525,926 during the same 
period in 1948. The 1949 nine-months 
earnings were equal to $3.99 a com- 
mon share, compared with $3.71 in 
1948. 
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Wisconsin Bakers 
Reelect Phil Joyce 
as President 


MILWAUKEE—Phil Joyce, Colvin 
Baking Co., Janesville, Wis., was re- 
elected president of the Wisconsin 
Bakers Assn. at the Oct. 31 meeting 
of the board of governors. Other offi- 
cers elected included: Maurice A. Ma- 
loney, Bohemian Baking Co., Green 
Bay, first vice president; Roman H. 
Seitz, Seitz Bakery, Milwaukee, sec- 
ond vice president (by virture of his 
presidency of Milwaukee Retail Bak- 
ers Assn.); Grant C. VanNess, Mil- 
waukee, treasurer, and Fred H. Lauf- 
enburg, Milwaukee, secretary. 











ment, CCC must guarantee 75% oc- 
cupancy of new grain storage facili- 
ties for three years and 75% occu- 
pancy for two years on additions to 
existing structures. 

CCC officials say there will be no 
discrimination in their occupancy of- 
fers between the private grain trade 
and the cooperatives. 

Determination of new or increased 
storage occupancy guarantees will be 
made by local committees, CCC offi- 
cials said. 

A nationwide survey of storage 
facilities has been made by CCC 
but the desirability of erection 
of new structures or additions to ex- 
isting structures will largely be left 
in the hands of state and local CCC 
Officials since the national survey 
does not clearly reveal all factors 
which must be considered in approv- 
ing or disapproving proposed new 
construction. 

The officials say that generally 
their storage survey reveals short- 
ages in the grain sorghum. area. 

Formal announcement of the guar- 
anteed occupancy program is unlike- 
ly until the CCC board of directors 
has approved the plan. President Tru- 
man signed the farm bill Oct. 31. 

President Truman has. named the 
following interim directors of the 
CCC: A. J. Loveland, under secre- 


tary of agriculture; Knox Hutchin- 
son, assistant secretary; Ralph S. 
Trigg, president of CCC and PMA 
director; Frank K. Wooley, deputy 
PMA director; Elmer F. Cruse, man- 
ager of CCC, and William B. Craw- 
ley, PMA director of field offices. 
The appointments will be interim un- 
til confirmed by the Senate at its 
next session. During the past session 
of Congress, Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture, failed to 
send his selections to the President 
for submission to the Senate for ap- 
proval. 
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NEBRASKA, IOWA BAKERS 
WITNESS DEMONSTRATION 


OMAHA—Bakers from this area 
recently saw a demonstration of bak- 
ery specialties that will be featured 
at Christmas, when Jack Snyder, Oak- 
land, Cal., demonstrated what pastry 
makers will feature during the holi- 
days. 

The demonstration was free of 
charge to Nebraska and Iowa bakers 
under the auspices of the Mid-West 
Bakers Specialty Co, E. J. Masilko is 
general manager. More than 100 bak- 
ers attended the demonstrations. 








The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 











High Low Close Close 
one Oct. 21, Oct. 28, 
-——— 1949. 1949 1949 
ES ERE et PORN rE tPCT TE Blea 24% 29%, 2914 
I Sv iaes Mb vk doce Soin cidade ddiacs ove ceteds 333% 25% 31% 31% 
a: NN ST ido y wiis.s 0 UR GANAS 0 0 dzidaeeld 88 76 85 844, 
I Ee ads whe o's k pink aibsa ened ee bee be 41% 35% 46 
American Cyanamid, Pid. ...............0..cc0ccuees 112 99 108% 108% 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ..............60.00ce000- 39 26% 39 ly 
MIN Teed Deere UE eH, 6.0s pe Cie F000 bce ee Ree es voice 47% 38% 46% 
I ee Souk us cacao cb enncns edt 3% 1% 8% 3% 
Comtineomtal Baking Co. ... iw. cick c cece cnesese 164% 13% 15% 15% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ................. 46 85 92% 93% 
Corn Products Refining DE Ravabocv bts jAeveataseoshes 65% 57 645% 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd. ................... 189 171% 181% 182% 
Ey OND abe bb 6 0.6 895 50 Fite be sees edoeecsebucen 271% 23 27% 
EE EOC W'eh o hb SENS Cb eso v'td os vo 66s bevesens 51% 43 50% 
Dow Chemical, ri SE GUY \o%> wk BAR DRIOM | oe ULES oO 1105, 101 108% 1104 
Dow Chemical, 2.0.06 ne 60,4 odie ¥b 84 690 Cemese 108% 101% *107 *105% 
General Baking ke LS OEP Ar res ree eee ee 0% 9% 10% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pid. .......0 02.6.6 cece eens 163% 152 *152%4 154 
ee cee o ae 00 Seba bee 48%, 39% 1656 41% 
General Foods Corp., SE ME’ "Was os duet over ess ten 100% 93% *99 *100 
I nk bh hike 5s on sicd'be cd creche vows 4456 52 51% 
General Mills, Ine., 3%%% Pd. 97 *107% *107% 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 123% 127 126 
Great A. &@ P. Tem Co. 2.1.00. ees cccccreces 103% 126 127% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $7 Pftd. 128% eae 131% 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 8% 10% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York ............... 3314 20% 381% 32% 
ER das sic cee av sbeceneesdevecveceages 27 37 38Y, 
Morck & O0., $3.50 PIG. ...... 2c cece cece et esn sence *94% *94% 
eS ee Se ere re err rer ree 105% 113 *114% 
National Biscmit Co. .........5 6s ccc cece eee terwecees 301% 36 36%, 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd 170% *179 179% 
Pillsbury Mille, Ime. ........ cece c cece eveee *31% 31% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd. 100% *103 *104 
Procter & PUL GS.s bwerceccsadevsvebercse 51% 44, 11% 
Purity women SEG Shviedalee Web «8 bide Ube den av ees 25% 27% 2854 
Se Sars Laken seca dls cee dacesns 85% "A 98% 
Se Oar le etl bey.e'r oko seivbw as ek 143% 153 153 
Ralston Purina Co., Osi Pfd 92% 99%, 99%, 
St. Regis Paper Co. ......-..--. ee ee crete eer teetenees 6% 1% i% 
St. Regis Paper Co., pete Pfd 77 *82 *81% 
Standard Brands, Inc. .........--5--6 esse cece eeenee 17% 21% 22 
Standard , Ine., $4.50 Pfd. 82 881% 86%, 
Sterling Drug ........6..-: ccc cece r crete eet eeeeenes 35 35% 35% 
$Sterling Drag, $3.50 Pfd. ...........--.6-000eer rere 94 "99% *99% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. .....---.---+-secerererreees 36% 54% 

United Biscuit of America BH 8% .. 
United Biscuit of America, $4.50 Pfd. 1 103 105 105 
Victor Chemical Works .......---++--++: 3 Vide aiken 33% 38% 41 
Victor Chemical Works, $3.50 Pfd. .........--------» 98% 97 99% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ....... 4° 2% . 4% 4% 
Ward Baking Co. ..........-:+++: 15% 12 15 14% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 7 87% 95% 95% 

Bid Asked 
7Colorado Milli & Elevator Co. . ; . 14% 16 
*Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc. -. 16% 16% 
4Standard Milling Co. .......-.----0e5eeees 5% BG, 
Closing bid and asked prices on st« not traded Oct. 28: 

’ Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Horn & gt Corp. of New Novadel-Agene .... oseScccee’ Me ae 

Vouts, GB PO. onic ee nen eess 100% 110% Omar, Inc. ......... Py ates, 14% 15% 
Horn & endars Corp. of New Wagner Baking Co. .......... 91, 9%, 

, 7S ee aS 157 160 Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. . omy 111y 


*Previous close. ¢Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
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CCC Ends Wheat Export Monopoly 





PRIVATE CONCERNS GIVEN 
GO-AHEAD ON WORLD TRADE 


Sales May Be Made to All Nations Except Occupied Zones, 
Austria, China, Greece, Trieste, Korea; Imme- 
diate Volume Prospects Small 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has ended the wheat 
export monopoly it has clung to for 
the past seven years. 

On the eve of the London meet- 
ing of the International Wheat 
Council Nov. 1, Commodity Credit 
Corp. officials announced that after 
Oct. 31, 1949, the free enterprise 
grain trade will be permitted to make 
wheat exports to all parts of the 
world except Austria, China, Greece, 
Trieste, Korea and the occupation 
zones of Japan and Germany. The 
announcement came just two weeks 
less than a year after the administra- 
tion had overruled a decision of Paul 
Hoffman, administrator of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration to 
authorize private grain trade sales of 
wheat and other grains to ECA na- 
tions. 

Private trade also will be per- 
mitted in flaxseed and soybeans. No 
information concerning sales price 
policy on flaxseed has been an- 
nounced by CCC, but it is expected 
that this commodity will be avail- 
able for offers from the private trade 
particularly if some favorable bar- 
ter arrangement can be negotiated 
through one or several participants. 

CCC stocks of wheat will also be 
available to foreign buyers, the gov- 
ernment announcement stated. 


Time a Surprise 


The only element of surprise in the 
action was the timing. It had been 
fully expected that after the London 
meeting of the wheat council that 
CCC would be forced to relinquish 
its monopolistic position in the wheat 
export trade. That this decision could 
not be deferred later than Jan. 1, 
1950, was clearly seen as the CCC 
was unable to meet sales competi- 
tion in the buyers’ market through 
its office-bound sales staff. 


The timing of the announcement 
directly before the London wheat 
council session is construed as an ef- 
fort to head off heated criticism of 
the sales policies of CCC under the 
wheat pact. Foreign buyers were ex- 
pected to direct criticism against CCC 
for its efforts to hold prices at the 
maximum price under the agreement 
through its monopoly and for pricing 
practices that smacked of sharp 
dealing. One outstanding example of 
questionable ethics which was head- 
ed for airing at the council meeting 
was that reported concerning a re- 
cent sale of wheat to Belgium. That 
nation is said to have made a pur- 
chase of a quantity of wheat from 
CCC at the maximum price under 
the wheat agreement but when CCC 
billed the Belgian buyers for the 
wheat CCC had added a protein 
premium which was not sought for 
nor agreed to by the purchaser. 
Other border-line sales practices 





have also been rumored by foreign 
buyers who declared that they never 
knew what price they would have to 
pay CCC at the time of sale since 
the U.S. government monopoly would 
not submit a final price until weeks 
after receipt of the grain. 


Withdrawal Reluctant 

Indication that the withdrawal of 
CCC from the world wheat export 
trade is reluctant and none too grace- 
ful may be found in circumstances 
immediately preceding the announce- 
ment. 

In the first place, for the balance 
of this year the wheat export busi- 
ness open to private traders is very 
small. Also, CCC acted without con- 
sultation with Economic Cooperation 
Administration officials, thereby per- 
mitting ECA to authorize a large 
piece of wheat export business to 
fall into the CCC lap. That consisted 
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of a procurement authorization of 
39,000 metric tons of wheat to Nor- 
way for U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture procurement not later than 
March 31, 1950. ECA made this an- 
nouncement within two hours of the 
USDA decision to withdraw from its 
export monopoly. 

The only other large open and un- 
filled wheat sale yet to be author- 
ized by ECA which could be consid- 
ered a fair field for the private grain 
export trade is that to Italy for de- 
livery in December. 

It is questionable that the private 
trade will be in any position to ob- 
tain this business for this delivery 
period since all export positions are 
clogged with CCC grain supplies, 


(Continued on page 81) 
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CORN PRODUCTS REPORTS 
NINE-MONTH NET HIGHER 


NEW YORK—Corn Products Re- 
fining Co. has reported net income 
for the nine months ended Sept. 30 
of $10,407,382, equal to $3.61 a share. 
This compares with $7,356,238, or 
$2.40 a share, in the comparative 
1948 period. 

Morris Sayre, president, in a letter 
to stockholders, pointed out that 
“business prospects are good” for the 
future. 





Santa Fe Finds 
Good Progress in 
Wheat Planting 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Winter wheat 
crops in the Southwest have gener- 
ally gotten off to a good start, the 
Santa Fe Railway reported in its 
analysis of crop conditions through 
Oct. 26 

Planted under generally favorable 
conditions, starting the last week of 
August and continuing until about 
Oct. 15, the Kansas wheat crop as 
a whole has made excellent progress, 
and most of the state now has plenty 
of moisture to last through the fall 
growing season. 

Seeding is virtually completed aft- 
er being delayed in some areas by 


‘dry weather, and in others by too 


much rain. A little more surface 
moisture is still needed in the central 
area but commonly speaking, the 
crop will go into the winter with 
great promise for next year. 

Development of the crop has been 
particularly rapid in the western 
third of the state. 


Recent rains in Oklahoma gave 
wheat prospects a boost but inter- 





Resumption of Private Trading to 
Raise Question About Subsidy Type 


WASHINGTON — The return of 
wheat exports to private trading 
channels by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. raises several questions with 
regard to exports of grain and grain 
products. 

While the immediate business out- 
look cannot be considered optimis- 
tic for the free grain trade enter- 
prisers, such business as may be 
conducted will immediately face an 
important subsidy problem in trans- 
actions made under the International 
Wheat Agreement. 

CCC has been announcing daily 
cents-per-bushel subsidy differentials 
from various port areas to certain 
foreign destinations. This publicly 
announced subsidy was proposed by 
the flour millers when the subsidy 
question first came up after ratifica- 
tion of the wheat agreement. 

At that time representatives of the 
grain trade who met in the general 
discussion of the matter with repre- 
sentatives of the milling industry 
and the government, favored a bid 
subsidy but did not press the point 
since under the CCC wheat export 
monopoly the question was of an 
academic nature. 

Since there is some possibility now 
that the grain trade can resume 
business in world markets, the prob- 
lem takes life and a prompt decision 
is needed. There is a strong faction 
within the Department of  Agricul- 
ture for establishment of a bid sub- 
sidy. Officials arguing for this po- 
sition say it is the only way that 
the business can be conducted under 
the wheat pact subsidy set-up. 

Representatives of private grain 
exporting firms are attempting to 
arrange a conference with govern- 
ment: officials, to be held Nov. 3, at 


which time the subsidy arrangement 
and other details could be agreed 
upon. 

The final decision regarding this 
question is likely to rest with Stan- 
ley Andrews, director of the Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations in the 
agriculture department. Mr. An- 
drews is in London attending a meet- 
ing of the wheat council and will not 
be in Washington before Nov. 8. Un- 
til he returns preliminary discus- 
sions of the subsidy will have to be 
taken up with LeRoy K. Smith, di- 
rector of the Grain Branch of the 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration. 

Since the grain exporters have tak- 
en a firm position that the only 
way they can conduct a wheat ex- 
porting business is under bid sub- 
sidy basis, the grain and milling seg- 
ments seem to assume unreconcilable 
positions. 

It has been suggested that a dual 
subsidy system might be inaugurat- 
ed—one for the flour business which 
would be a daily public announce- 
ment, and another for the private 
trade wheat business to be conduct- 
ed on the subsidy bid basis. 

There are many doubts whether 
this system would work. At the time 
of the industry-government subsidy 
conferences held here last summer, 
private grain trade representatives 
said emphatically that the dual 
method could not operate since all 
business would flow to the lowest 
price. With the flour subsidy out in 
the open, wheat exporters could 
shoot at that figure and take most 
of the business. 

This point: might be subject to 
this qualification, however: Since 
12%% ‘of the ECA wheat exports 


from the U.S. must move in the form 
of flour, that portion of the export 
business would be protected from 
wheat exports under lower subsidy 
bids. 

A disquieting factor must be ob- 
served for the information of the 
milling trade. A USDA official has 
been studying flour export prices un- 
der the subsidy program and con- 
cluded that these prices represented 
flour sales which appeared to be less 
than the subsidy required. 

Observers here believe this condi- 
tion could not be sustained and as- 
serted that when the USDA official 
studied sales against wheat prices 
and by types of flour sold, he could 
be convinced that his observations 
were not correct. In fact, in most 
instances the subsidy has been too 
low in that it was weighted too 
heavily on the basis of offers of 
wheat to CCC at seaports and did 
not reflect interior markets for wheat 
available to the mills. 

ECA officials expressed the opinion 
that there would be no immediate 
need for a resumption of the price 
supervision program which had been 
set up last year by H. E. Sanford, 
chairman of the National Grain 
Trade Council and vice president ©! 
Continental Grain Co., and W. \V. 
Hyde, executive for exports for C 
gill, Inc. At that time when grain 
supplies were short of effective 
world demand it was feared that 
private trade sales of wheat and 
coarse grains to ECA nations micit 
have exceeded the “not-higher-than- 
the-market-price” provision of ‘he 
ECA act. That plan ended wien 
the administration abruptly ov«r- 
ruled ECA Administrator Paul Hoff- 
man after the November election 
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rupted the cotton harvest and caused 
other delays which marred the farm 
picture to some extent Until there 
was a change to more favorable 
weather, the report stated. 

Wheat and other fall planted crops, 
including winter oats and barley, are 
off to a good start. Wheat’ planting 
is virtually completed and early 
fields as well as volunteer growth, 
are furnishing excellent pasture in 
some areas. 


Moisture Plentiful 


With the possible exception of the 
Panhandle area, moisture supplies 
over the state are plentiful and the 
ground has the proper seasoning to 
start another successful crop year. 

Weather the past 30 days brought 
reverses to Texas farmers. Harvest 
was delayed and crops damaged by 
wind and rain. Only a few days could 
be classed as harvest weather, how- 
ever, pastures were improved and 
livestock is in good condition. 

Practically all of the wheat crop 
in the Texas Panhandle has been 
planted, most of it is up to a good 
stand, and moisture supplies gener- 
ally are adequate to give late planted 
fields a proper start. 


Good Wheat Stand 

Most of Colorado’s new wheat 
crop was planted somewhat earlier 
than usual and is up to a good stand. 
Moisture conditions generally are fa- 
vorable, recent rains having helped 
the top soil which was becoming dry. 

New Mexico’s 1950 winter wheat 
crop got off to a favorable start and 
generally is in good condition. Mois- 
ture during October for the most 
part was adequate and many fields 
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Large Flour Order in Prospect 





are now furnishing excellent wheat 
pasture. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURCHASES OF FLOUR BY 
’ QUARTERMASTER LISTED 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office Oct. 25 an- 
nounced the following purchases: of 
flour: 

Domestic, in cottons: Kansas City, 
15,000 sacks at $4.69, from the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita; Killeen, 
Texas, 8,000 sacks $5, Kansas Milling 
Co.; Auburn, Wash., 6,000 sacks, 
$4.98, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver; Ogden, Utah, 6,000 sacks, 
$4.51, Crowther Bros. Milling Co., 
Malad City, Idaho; Lyoth, Cal., 1,200 
sacks, $5.02, Crowther Bros. Milling 
Co. 


Export, in multiwalls: Auburn, 
Wash., 4,000 sacks, $5.44, Crowther 
Bros, Milling Co.; Kansas City, 16,- 
000 sacks, $5.17, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Kansas City, 20,000 
sacks, $5.18, Moundridge (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co.; Kansas City, 
24,000 sacks, $5.23, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc.; Lyoth, Cal., 30,000 
sacks, $5.34, Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co.; Auburn, Wash., 46,000 
sacks, $5.45, Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., Portland, Ore., and Memphis, 
4,000 sacks, $5.50, American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas. 





Government Officials Deny Desire 
to Limit Private Trade Exporting 


WASHINGTON—Government offi- 
cials, when informed of a none too 
warm trade reaction to the return 
of the wheat exporting business to 
private trade, expressed warm denials 
of any desire to limit the effects of 
their liberality. 

The director of the Production and 
Marketing Administration is report- 
ed to have said that any unfilled 
quotas of Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration procurement authoriza- 
tions heretofore issued, plus those 
which were issued as the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture decision was 
being considered Oct. 28, would be 
Open to the private trade at the 
Tequest of the foreign buyers. 

This would mean that the Nor- 
Wegian procurement authorization of 
39,000 metric tons of wheat would 
be eligible for private trade sale if 
the Norwegian government request- 
ed ECA to change its earlier instruc- 
tions that it be obtained through 
USDA. 

ECA officials say that they will 
gladly change their instructions re- 
garding procurement sources at the 
Tequest of the foreign government. 

With wheat hiding in the interior 
for offers at the loan rate plus car- 
tying charges or better, it is not re- 
farded as likely that the private 
8rain trade can pull out grain to 
Compete with CCC offers of stocks 
Which it has in export position. This 
Observation is hedged by the consid- 
eration that large domestic grain 

may have substantial holdings 
of grain ready for tender. 

Tentative arrangements are being 
Made for a meeting between govern- 
Ment officials and private grain ex- 
Porters in Washington Nov. 3 to dis- 
fuss resumption of private trading 


and to attempt to come to an agree- 
ment regarding the type of subsidy 
which will be used on wheat exports 
and on flour exports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA EXTENDS TIME FOR 
RESEALING ’48 CORN CROP 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced Oct. 
28 that farmers will be given an addi- 
tional month in which to reseal 1948 
crop corn under Commodity Credit 
Corp. loans or to convert purchase 
agreements into CCC loans, the loans 
in both cases to mature July 31, 1950, 
or earlier on demand. 

The originally announced final date 
for such “resealing” action was Oct. 
31. This will be extended to Nov. 30. 

Farmers who extend their loans or 
put 1948 crop purchase agreement 
corn under loan will earn a storage 
payment of 10¢ bu, if the corn is de- 
livered to the CCC after July 31, 1950. 
The later “final date” will give farm- 
ers a longer period in which to main- 
tain price support equities in the 1948 
crop and to take advantage of the 
resealing provisions, USDA said. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS STORAGE 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Fire destroyed 
the Tonka Mills Co. storage elevator 
here Oct. 31, causing damage esti- 
mated by A. D. McGuire, owner, at 
$100,000 to buildings and equipment. 
No estimate was available on the 
value of the stored grain. 

The elevator contained about 30,- 
000 bu. oats, about half its capacity. 
A storage shed with a capacity of 

















NORWAY HAS $1 MILLION PROCUREMENT 
TO BE COMPLETED BY MARCH 31, 1950 


Further ECA Flour Authorizations Expected as Agency Credits 
Foreign Buyers With Subsidy Payments Earned 
Under Law 





100,000 Ib. sacked grain was also 
burned, but was not full. 

Workers at the elevator escaped 
after an explosion blew the roof off 
the elevator. Neighboring storage 
structures were undamaged. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDLAND FIRM CLOSES 
MILL AT SLATER, MO. 


SLATER, MO.—The Slater Mill & 
Elevator Co. plant has been closed 
for an indefinite period. John W. Cain, 
president of*the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., which bought the mill in 
1945, said there were no immediate 
plans to reopen the mill. He explained 
that future business conditions in the 
milling industry will be the deciding 
factor. 

Employees of the plant were told of 
the decision to close. The notice said 
that “the milling industry has been in 
a very highly competitive condition 
for several months, with the result 
that we have been unable to keep our 
plants operating at a_ satisfactory 
rate. This is partly due to the shrink- 
age in the export flour business and 
partly to the large surplus in mill- 
ing capacity that has for a long time, 
except for a temporary wartime pe- 
riod, plagued the milling industry. 
We cannot see any likelihood of im- 
provement.” 

Workmen at the mill had called 
a strike, but called it off 10 minutes 
before it was to have become effective 
Oct. 26. The decision to close the 
mill was announced Oct. 29 and Mr. 
Cain, in his letter to the employees, 
assured them there was no connection 
between the closing and the strike 
threat. 

The mill had a rated daily capacity 
of 2,500 sacks and employed an av- 
erage of 37 men. 








WASHINGTON—A million dollar 
flour order for Norway is outstand- 
ing for procurement between now and 
March 31, 1950, the Economic Co- 
operation Administration disclosed 
this week. This authorization fol- 
lows an earlier announcement of 
$2,775,000 for wheat before March 31. 

According to ECA officials this 
flour procurement authorization, 
while more than 12%% of the wheat 
authorization, reflects a pick-up of 
flour under the ECA mandate to 
compel foreign buyers to take not 
less than the minimum requirements 
under the ECA act. ECA officials 
declared, however, that in regard to 
the 12%% mandate they were allo- 
cating this percentage against the 
total authorizations and that they 
were not compelling each nation to 
fulfill this requirement individually. 

Further increases in flour procure- 
ment may be expected from ECA as 
that agency credits foreign buyers 
with subsidy payments which they 
earned under the law, having bought 
wheat from their free dollars during 
the period when they were ineligible 
for the subsidy payment. Now they 
will be reimbursed to the extent of 
the subsidy for wheat paid for with 
their own free dollars during the 
controversial period when the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. declined to make 
them eligible for the wheat agree- 
ment subsidy. 

This reimbursement will.mean that 
at least 12%% of the reimbursement 
will have to be spent at some later 
date for flour procurement. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILDS NEW ELEVATOR 


CLIFTON, KANSAS—A new 70,- 
000-bu. elevator is being constructed 
by the Clifton Grain Co. When the 
new storage is completed, it will 
boost the company’s owned capacity 
to 115,000 bu. 














ANNIVERSARY—During an open house celebration of 90th anniversary 
of the Arkell & Smith Co., which was held Oct. 21 at the company’s 
multiwall bag plant at Mobile, Ala., the ceremony pictured above marked 
the hundred-millionth bag produced by the company’s newest plant 
there. W. D. Mohler, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, extreme left, and 
S. 8S. Yates, president and chairman of the board of Arkell & Smiths, 
are being handed the milestone bag by Harry Deuley, extreme right, the 
senior employee of the Mobile plant, while Roy E. Jury, division sales 
manager, also of Kansas City, looks on. The bag was presented to Mr. 
*Mohler who was in the South on a vacation trip at the time of the 
anniversary celebration. Over 3,000 people attended the open house 
staged by plant manager R. F. Searle. Besides Mr. Yates, other officials 
of the company who were present included 8S. Y. Carnes, assistant to the 
president, BR. P. Smith, vice president, and H. ©. Peterson, general 


sales manager. 
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CHAIN BUYING TOUCHES OFF 


IMPROVED FLOUR INTEREST 


Large Buyers Book Into November, December; South- 
western Sales Show Greatest Gains; Export 
Outlook Better 


Improved flour business is reported 
this week, with mills in the South- 
west showing the greatest increase 
in sales volume. Buying by a num- 
ber of chain baking establishments 
led the way to more active inquiry 
by other buyers in the domestic 
trade, and developments in the ex- 
port field point to expanded overseas 
business. Spring wheat flours are 
not moving as well as winters, al- 
though interest in these grades also 
is improved somewhat. 


EXPORT PICTURE 
MORE PROMISING 


The signing by President Truman 
of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment subsidy bill and the addition 
of four Latin American countries to 
the list of nations eligible for subsi- 
dies has improved the flour export 
picture. The subsidy legislation is ex- 
pected to open up considerable busi- 
ness with Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration nations, particularly 
Italy and Holland, in the near fu- 
ture. Italy has shown interest in buy- 
ing up to 50,000 tons of flour in the 
next few months and Holland is ex- 
pected to take a slightly lesser 
amount. Norway was in the market 
for offers of .7% ash flour, but no 
sales were reported. Latin American 
business is only fair but may be 
expected to pick up since Cuba, Bra- 
zil, Panama and Nicaragua now are 
participants in the wheat pact. The 
Netherlands postponed buying for a 
time because of the unusually wide 
range of quotations received by 
Dutch purchasing agents. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
APPROACH 100% 


Flour business is much improved 
in the Southwest. Considerable buy- 
ing by several chain baking concerns 
has touched off more domestic in- 
terest by other buyers, and export 
trade is showing more promise. Sales 
by southwestern mills last week av- 
eraged 98% of capacity, compared 
with 30% the previous week and 56% 
a year ago. Total business was the 
largest for any week since last sum- 
mer. At least five major chain bak- 
ers participated in buying last week, 
with some filling November needs 
and others booking into December. 
One buyer took between 400,000 and 
500,000 sacks. Family flour business 
is slower and some in the trade is 
reportedly overbought. The Army 
Quartermaster took substantial quan- 
tities of flour in the Southwest last 
week. 


SPRING BUSINESS 
GAINS SLIGHTLY 


Spring wheat mills report business 
is slightly improved, although the 
volume is still smaller than expecta- 
tions. Sales last week averaged 51% 
of capacity, compared with 36% the 
preceding week and 78% in the cor- 
responding week of 1948. Inquiry is 
reported good, but buyers tend to 
back away from current price levels 
and sales consist mainly of fill-in lots. 
Production and shipments continue 
relatively heavy, with outgo from 
mills averaging 95% of capacity last 
week, topping the total reported the 





previous week. Mills in this area 
see the possibility of revived export 
business with Brazil and Cuba since 
those nations have become eligible 
for wheat pact subsidies. Family 
flour sales were slow, but shipping 
directions improved somewhat. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
WARY OF MARKET 


At Buffalo, buyers continue to 
pursue a policy of small, day-to-day 
purchasing, indicating a strong re- 
sistance to current price levels. How- 
ever, inventories are said to be low 
and some restocking is expected 
shortly. Shipping directions on old 
orders continue good. Flour buyers 
in the Metropolitan New York area 
are reluctant to make new purchases. 
Sales consist of a few small, scat- 
tered lots, but a moderate increase 
in inquiries is noted. This is an indi- 
cation that contracts are nearly ex- 
hausted. The trade seems to be oper- 
ating on very small stocks. 

Moderate buying interest has de- 
veloped at Boston. Inquiries were 
more plentiful from all segments of 
the trade, with the larger chain 
bakers apparently ready to enter the 
flour market for substantial quanti- 
ties. A mild pick-up in flour sales is 
anticipated in the Philadelphia mar- 
ket, where more interest is noted 
among the larger bakery buyers. A 
drop in shipping orders indicates that 
buyers have almost exhausted the 
orders on mill books. Considerable re- 
sistance to prices is noted. Trading 
is almost at a standstill at Pitts- 
burgh, where the effects of the coal 
and steel strikes are being felt most 
keenly. Bakers report drastic reduc- 
tions in sweet goods sales, and to a 
lesser degree smaller bread business. 


SMALL LOTS TAKEN 
IN CENTRAL STATES 


At Chicago, most buyers hesitate 
to enter the market in a substantial 
way, but the number of small or- 
ders has picked up somewhat. Many 


bakers are said to be well-stocked 
for awhile yet, and they feel no com- 

to buy future needs at the 
moment. Family flour sales slowed 
up, but delivery orders were good. 
Sales are reported just fair at St. 
Louis, confined mainly to nearby 
needs with a scattering of 120-day 
bookings. Bakers continue to wait 
for further price developments be- 
fore ordering future supplies. Ship- 
ping directions are good. 


DULL BUSINESS 
NOTED IN SOUTH 


Flour business is dull in the South, 
with sales limited to prompt or 30- 
day shipment supplies. At New Or- 
leans hard winters comprised the bulk 
of the reduced volume as a result of 
the high premiums on hard springs. 
Buyers’ price ideas are well below 
mill quotations, and consequently 
only urgent needs are being pur- 
chased. Sales of soft winters also 
are slow, as cake and cookie produc- 
tion is down. Shipping directions are 
fair. 


PACIFIC COAST 
TRADE SLOW 


Some domestic flour bookings were 
made on the Pacific Coast, but the 
quantities involved were small and 
business in general remains slow. 
The PMA booked 112,000 sacks of 
flour from Coast and intermountain 
mills, most of the business going to 
one intermountain concern. Sales at 
Portland were mostly fill-ins, as most 
bakers are covered to the first of 
the year. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 56,009 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 70.6% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during July, the 
latest month for which census figures 
are available, amounting to. 3,451,127 
sacks compared with 3,507,136 in the 
previous week and 3,982,725 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 4,133,- 
444 and three years ago 3,963,733. 
The Northwest flour production in- 
creased 619 sacks over the production 
of a week ago, 8,000 at Buffalo and 
12,000 in the North Pacific Coast, 
while production decreased 52,000 
sacks at Kansas City and 25,000 in 
Central and Southeast. 





Scattered Granulars Business 


Reported; Shipments Level Off 


Scattered buying of durum granu- 
lars is reported, but the principal 
activity continues to be shipment on 
old bookings. Shipping directions are 
not quite as heavy as in recent 
weeks, although the volume of move- 
ment is still large. 

Macaroni and noodle manufacturers 
have slowed their operations some- 
what and ~ apparently” are about 
caught up on deliveries to whole- 
salers. Prices of packaged goods are 
higher, the advance in macaroni and 
spaghetti following an earlier in- 
crease in noodle prices. 

Durum granulars business on the 
mills’ books is expected to keep them 
operating at near capacity for sever- 
al weeks yet as smaller new sales 
fill in the backlog depleted by large 
shipments. 

After a weaker turn in mid-week 
prices for durum wheat returned to 
12¢ over the December future on 
fancy milling quality wheat. Receipts 


at terminals continue light, reflecting 
a holding tendency on the part of 
producers. 

Durum granulars quotations are 
unchanged at $5.75@5.80 sack, bulk 
Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 29 were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.28% @2.29% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.21% @2.27% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.16% @2.21% 
Medium 2 Durum or better... 2.15% @2.22% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.09% @2.12% 

DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


6-day wk. Wkly. % 
No. ca- pro- of ra- 
mills pacity duction pacity 


Oct. 23-29 .... 10 222,000 218,495 98 
Prev. week ... 14 266,100 *224,618 84 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 270,393 106 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-Oct. 29, 1949 ............ 3,298,306 
auay See... BR, BOOB. icine odiss 3,035,450 
*Revised. 
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STANDARD MIDDLINGS, 
BRAN HOLDING STEADY 


Larger Supplies of Flour Middlings, 
Red Dog Result in Price 
Decline 


Although demand was not heavy, 
bran and standard middlings are 
quoted at levels about unchanged 
from a week ago. Red dog and flour 
middlings, however, show a weaker 
tendency. Supplies of these grades 
are larger than usual because some 
mills have been running clear flours 
into the feeds. Bran and standard 
middlings are quoted 50¢ higher than 
a week ago and the heavier offals are 
down $1.50. 

Formula feed business in the 
Northwest is rather spotty, although 
a few signs of a general pick-up are 
in evidence. Recent increases in cat- 
tle feed sales have boosted the vol- 
ume for some mills, but dairy fecd 
business and hog ration sales still 
are below what is considered normal 
for this time of the year. 

The fall pickup—if it actually is 
under way—is overdue, in the opinion 
of most formula feed sales manag- 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 210.2 as of 
Oct. 25, up 2.5 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 








168.8, up 3 points. 





ers. Continued open weather and the 
presence of large home grown grain 
stocks apparently have made volume 
sales of formula feeds more difficult 
to put across. 

Though not living up to the excel- 
lent volume of formula feed sales 
in September, October is proving to 
be an above-average month for for- 
mula feed merchandising in the 
Southwest and is a good improve- 
ment over October a year ago. There 
were several soft spots during the 
month just closing, but the lulls were 
short-lived and business on the whole 
was very satisfactory. 

During the past week demand was 
good, most plants report, and book- 
ings were sufficient to keep at least 
three or four days of running time 
on the books. Mills were not operat- 
ing at capacity but were holding to 
a normal fall schedule. 

The Missouri Pacfic railroad strike 
was settled and companies which 
operate over those lines were getting 
operations back to normal. 

Dealers were not stocking up heav- 
ily this fall, but were holding to 4 
strict principle of quick turnover in 
feed volume. Prices of feeds were 
maintaining a rather steady tone and 
there was little in market trends to 
warrant deferred purchases. Manu- 
facturers acted in a like manner in 
their ingredient purchasing, althou zh 
attractive forward values of millfecd 
brought on some deferred buying of 
that commodity. 

Millfeed production by mills in ‘he 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 52,939 tons l«st 
week, according to figures compi!°d 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 54,688 tons in the 
week previous and 60,705 tons ir 4 
similar period a year ago. Crop )°ar 
production to date totals 915,163 t ns 
as compared with 1,025,498 tons in 
the corresponding period a year 22°. 
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‘Wheat Values Hold Steady 


as Export Outlook Improves 


Amount of Wheat Under Loan Sept. 30 Sets 
Record; Exports Opened to Private Trade 


Wheat values are holding about 
steady as cash markets continue to 
be influenced by light offerings more 
than by any exceptional demand and 
futures reflect the steadying influence 
of the price support program. A num- 
ber of developments, including the 
prospect of larger flour exports and 
the return of wheat exports to the 
private trade, also contributed to sta- 
bility of prices. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Oct. 31 were: Chi- 
cago—December $2.12% @2.12%, 
March $2.14% @2.14%%, May $2.09% 
@210, July $1.94% @1.94%; Minne- 
apols—December $2.17%, May 
$211%; Kansas City—December 
$2.11%, March $2.09%, May $2.03%, 
July $1.88%. 


Loan Total Large 


The Commodity Credit Corp. an- 
nounced that as of Sept. 30 loans and 
purchase agreements covering 248,- 
747,000 bu. wheat had been recorded, 
an increase of 81.5 million bushels 
during the month. This total is larger 
than in any previous year on that 
date, exceeding the 1948 figure by 
81 million bushels. This trend points 
to the possibility that the amount 
of wheat impounded may reach a 
total larger than last crop year, even 
though the crop is off 62 million 
bushels from 1948. 

U.S. stocks of wheat Oct. 1 to- 
taled 1,128 million bushels, or about 
the same as the October estimate of 
the 1949 crop, and 22 million bushels 
less than in store Oct. 1, 1948. The 
off-farm portion of the total, 668 mil- 
lion bushels, is the largest since Oc- 
tober, 1942. Farm stocks totaled a 
little under 460 million bushels, com- 
pared with 546 million bushels on 
farms a year earlier. Disappearance 
of wheat from the July 1 supply is 
placed at 304 million bushels, of which 
82 million bushels were exported as 
grain and about 137 million bushels 
milled for flour. Disappearance in 
the same quarter last year totaled 
$35 million bushels, of which 107 mil- 
lion bushels were exported and 168 
million bushels milled for flour. 

The removal of export controls to 
permit the private grain trade to 
Compete for export business was an- 
hounced last week, but how much 
trade can be transacted is doubtful 
because of the large amounts of wheat 
tied up by the CCC and the mone- 
tary difficulties of many foreign na- 
tions. However, the move is’ consid- 
ered a step in the right direction and 
could result in some export expansion 
with the introduction of private sell- 
ing initiative. Private trade is still 
barred to the occupied zones and a 
few other countries. 

President Truman signed the legis- 
lation permitting payment of sub- 
Sidies on exports to Economic Co- 
Operation Administration nations, 
Which is expected to release a con- 
Siderable backlog of export business 
in flour. Also, Cuba and Brazil, two 
potentially large flour outlets, be- 


. fame eligible for flour subsidies by 


joining in the International Wheat 
Agreement. 


Spring Receipts Small 


Movement to spring wheat termin- 
als continued light, with 1,138 cars 
at Minneapolis and 1,443 at Du- 
luth. Demand averaged only fair, al- 
though light offerings were more 


of a factor in holding the situation 
steady than any real activity in the 
demand, Cash premiums on ordinary 
protein wheat firmed about l1¢ as 
compared with the futures, while high 
protein lots were 1@2¢ higher. At 
the close ordinary protein 1 DNS 
was quoted at 1@4¢ over the Minne- 
apolis December price; 12% protein 
was quoted at 3@8¢ over; 13% pro- 
tein 11@16¢ over; 14% protein 19@ 
24¢ over; 15% protein 24@29¢ over 
and 16% protein 32@37¢ over De- 
cember. 


Demand for durum wheat lagged. 
Although offerings were not large, 
mill demand was slow and premiums, 
especially on top milling qualities, av- 
eraged about 2¢ down for the week. 
At the close No. 1 and 2 hard amber 
durum of fancy milling quality was 
quoted at 10¢ over the December 
price; No. 1 and 2 amber durum of 
choice milling quality 3@9¢ over 
and No, 1 and 2 durum of medium 
milling quality 3¢ under to 4¢ over; 
No. 1 red durum nominally 13¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Oct. 29: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. 
12.00% Protein ........-+06. 
13.00% Protein ...... . 
14.00% Protein ...... 
15.00% Protein ...... se 
16.00% Protein ............. 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 





No, 2 
No. 





No. 


Values Hold Steady 


Outside of the fact that low test 
weight wheat received added penalties, 
little change was made in cash wheat 
values at Kansas City last week. Out- 
side market influence was limited to 
the halting by CCC of movement of 
wheat to the Gulf because of the long- 
shoremen’s strike and the news that 
private interests may export wheat 
starting Nov. 1. The CCC order leaves 
much wheat back in terminal and 
replacement purchases by elevator 
operators has slowed materially. Or- 
dinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
wheat held steady at 544-6¢ over Kan- 
sas City December.. Premiums for 
12% protein eased to a range of 6@9¢ 
over, the 6¢ weakness being due to 
lack of buying interest for lower 
test weights, and 13% protein de- 
clined to 9@16¢ over. The basic De- 
cember option ranged between a low 
of $2.10% a week ago to $2.11% 
Oct. 31. The retarded fluctuations of 
both futurés and premiums reflected 
scarcely any final change in the range 
of cash wheat prices by Oct. 31. Re- 
ceipts were fair, varying between 78 
and 265 cars, the heaviest receipts 
being on the last day of the month. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 29, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........$2.16% @2.38% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.15% @2.37% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.09 @2.35% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.04 @2.33% 
Cw Mn at» cas nob 0.006 8 2.16 @2.19% 
a. DS Te cde cicatiw oess od 2.15 @2.18% 
ere ae 2.12 @2.17% 
ee | re er ae 2.08 @2.15% 


At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 
hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Oct. 31 at $2.34% @2.35%, deliv- 
ered Texas common points, with 13% 
protein going at a 1¢ premium. De- 
mand is fair and offerings are some- 
what larger. 
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CuRRENT Fitour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total] estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 








Oct, 26- Oct. 27- 
Oct. 23-29, *Previous Oct. 24-30, Nov. 1 Nov. 2 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
See ee an eae ee 780,732 780,113 916,657 965,466 1,037,212 
DEE «ese phadecsgetch ¥6s 08% 1,261,552 1,313,727 1,660,310 1,551,669 1,418,370 
CER. 2 oikos Cd b Ge OD e pT ePekeRee 602,217 593,950 560,500 618,300 597,248 
Central and Southeast ......... 567,741 592,617 633,848 609,612 564,621 
North Pacific Coast ........... 238,885 226,729 311,410 388,397 346,382 
ROG ics Ve insdcabeedtdedes 3,451,127 3,507,136 3,982,725 4,133,444 3,963,733 
Percentage of total U.S. output 70.6 70. 70 67 
*Revised. i! Lam 
Crop year flour production 
7~Percentage of capacity eens » er —, omJuly 1 to———. 
ct. 26- ct. 27- 
Oct. 23-29, Previous Oct. 24-30, Nov. 1, Nov. 2, Oct. 29, Oct. 30, 
1949. week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 75 76 88 92 101 12,507,093 13,132,703 
Southwest ...... 17 81 96 101 97 21,825,608 27,048,818 
WutORS: soc cece 99 98 93 103 99 9,282,206 9,804,124 
Central and 8.B. 75 76 81 77 72 9,048,640 10,194,788 
No. Pacific Coast 61 58 80 107 92 4,669,925 5,993,578 
Totals ....0. 738 79 90 95 93. 57,333,472 66,174,011 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output _ tivity 
Oct. 23-29 ...... 408,720 304,394 7 Oct. 23-29 ...... 381,360 297,001 78 
Previous week .. 408,720 $24,110 79 Previous week .. 381,360  *309,006 81 
Year ago ....... 408,720 375,819 92 Year ago ....... 378,960 352,481 93 
Two years ago .. 372,720 368,374 99 Two years ago .. 378,360 368,929 98 
Five-year average ........seseee0% 78 Five-year average .........seeeees 87 
Ten-year AVeTAZS ......2.eecceeece 72 Ten-year Average ....eeeeceseeeees 83 
Wichita *Revised. 
6-day week Flour % ac- Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
capacity output _ tivity cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Oct. 23-29 ...... 118,800 93,501 7 Montana and Iowa: 
Previous week .. 118,800 96,933 81 6-day week Flour % ac- 
WOGF GMO 2.2 eec% 118,800 113,214 95 capacity output _ tivity 
Two years ago .. 118,800 119,892 101 Oot, 80-30 ..4.33 662,400 483,731 7 
Five-year AVerage ......-sseeweees 88 Previous week .. 662,400 *471,107 71 
Ten-year average .........eseeeeee 79 Year ago ....... 666,600 564,176 85 
Salina Two years ago .. 667,800 596,537 89 
Five-year average ......05...s005% 75 
6-day week Flour %&- ‘Ten-year average ................. 68 
capacity output tivity *Revised 
Oct. 23-29 ...... 100,200 85,569 85 3 
Previous week .. 100,200 80,554 80 BUFFALO 
Year ago ....... 100,200 91,200 91 .. i 
Two years ago .. 100,200 105,300 105 "acai, cma tae 
teagan al TE Sa e Oct. 23-29 ...... 606,000 602,217 99 
wii alae ahaa gd pape A ght Se Previous week .. 606,000 593,950 98 
55 Representative Millg Outside of zene BBO «+ sees Sei'ene oeneas Pr 
wo years ago .. ‘ 618, 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina Five-year average ...........e..4+ 90 
6-day week Flour % ac- TeM-YeA@r AVETABS ....ceccceseseces 84 
capacity output _ tivity 
Oct: 23-29 ...... 1,001,100 778,088 78 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week . .1,001,100 $12,130 81 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 980,077 98 Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Two years ago .. 944,280 958,103 101 w Mill a2 
Five-year average .........seeee0% 91 ashington s 
Ten-year AVCTAZe .....-cceecsscece 75 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Oot. 23-29 ...... 243,000 165,077 68 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, revious week .. 203,000 149,864 $3 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- } Sasa no» ee Ba al 243,000 210,707 87 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: PwWO years ago .. 223,320 252,827 113 
Five-year @verage ......56.eeee05- 76 
Sa bs nan’ Ff ae. Ten-year average .........-.e0eees 73 
fu vity 
Oct. 23-29 ...... 755,414 567,74 75 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week .. 780,914 *592,617 76 Oct. 23-29 ...... 146,400 73,808 50 
BORE OHO .nncccce 780,964 633,848 81 Previous week .. 146,400 76,865 53 
Two years ago .. 791,466 609,612 77 Year ago ....... 146,400 100,703 69 
Five-year Average ........seeeeees 73 Two years ago .. 140,010 135,570 97 
Ten-year AVeTAGE ..... 1.2. seeeeees 69 Five-year Average ¢...+.6---eeeees 78 
*Revised. Ten-year average ..............05. 76 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 
season total of 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


(1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and.8St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Bept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


-—Bouthwest*—, ——Northwest*—. -——Buffalot—, 


--Combined**— 


Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Oct, 23-29 ..... 25,546 460,496 15,224 
Previous week . 26,603 415,825 
Two weeks ago 26,258 16,769 
2908 cccccsovess 31,596 561,270 17,966 
Aer 31,421 561,689 18,370 
lS Ere 28,722 446,850 18,908 
| ee 27,300 472,511 19,328 
Five-yr. average 28,917 600,563 17,959 


260,380 12,169 194,287 52,939 915,163 
412,260 154,688 
12,300 55,327 
262,956 11,143 201,272 60,705 1,025,498 
329,024 14,149 181,283 63,940 1,071,996 
257,449 12,322 163,112 59,952 887,411 
317,301 11,003 193,821 57,631 983,633 
285,422 12,157 186,756 59,033 972,740 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





The wheat market is very dull in 
the Pacific Northwest, with very lit- 
tle selling going on in the country 
and only a small demand at termin- 
als. Offerings to the Commodity Cred- 


‘it, Corp. were light, only 250,000 bu. 


for the four reporting days. CCC is 
not anxious for wheat as cars are 
getting rather scarce. Ample supplies 
are on hand at terminals. CCC took 
some wheat at $2.19 bu., but at the 
close of the week was paying only 


$2.18% for the moderate amounts 
that were offered. Dealers boosted 
their prices to $2.20 bu., basis track, 
Portland, for soft white wheat, but 
not much wheat was moving even at 
that level. Farmers have gradually 
been tightening up on their offerings. 
Mills are light buyers due to the 
poor flour market. Feed manufac- 
turers’ requirements are limited, with 
corn selling at $54 ton delivered .and 
wheat about $20 ton higher. 
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CCC Fades as Market Influence 
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EXPORT BUYING EXPECTED TO DECLINE 
AS PRIVATE TRADE REGAINS BUSINESS 


Agency Already Owns More Wheat Than Needed for Occupied 
and Protected Areas; Only Limited Purchases 
for Fill-ins Seen 


Commodity Credit Corp. buying re- 
cently the most important price mak- 
ing factor in the wheat market, 
probably will be a negligible influence 
for the remainder of the crop year. 
Opening the door to commercial 
wheat exports outside the occupied 
and protected military zones is likely 
to remove CCC as a cash market 
factor. 

The agency already owns more 
wheat than will be needed by the 
areas it continues to serve and prob- 
ably will require only minor addi- 
tional for working stocks or cargo 
fill-ins before next May, 

Withdrawal of CCC has been fore- 
shadowed by the agency’s buying ac- 
tion of recent weeks, when pur- 
chases have gradually slipped off to 
virtually zero. Total purchases of 
wheat last week were only 460,000 
bu., the smallest since the beginning 
of the crop year. Most of this was 
taken on the Pacific Coast, with only 
100,000 bu. at Kansas City and 85,000 
bu. at Chicago. Cumulative purchases 
for the crop year to date are only 
39,046,355 bu. 

As of Oct. 20, CCC inventories of 
wheat are officially estimated at 
188 million bushels (see story on 
pages 9 and 77). While it is possible 
that there is a time lag in bookkeep- 
ing procedures which would result in 
some overstatement of stocks as 
compared with actual transactions to 
that date, the difference probably 
could not be more than 10 to 15 
million bu., so that even a 175 million 
bushel figure for stocks is ample to 
cover a major portion of the CCC 
needs for occupied and protected 
zones. 

Took 54% of Total 

Last crop year the occupied zones 
served by the army, plus Greece and 
Austria, took about 195 million bush- 
els of wheat, or about 54% of all 
wheat exports. Shipments of wheat 
this year may fall somewhat below 





FIVE LATIN NATIONS 
JOIN PACT 


* 

WASHINGTON—Five more Latin 
American nations have deposited in- 
struments of acceptance of the In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement and 
are now eligible for the subsidy on 
export transactions. They are Cuba, 
Brazil, Nicaragua, Guatemala and 
Panama. 


that level, especially with respect to 
Germany because of more liberal pur- 
chases of rye, some of it from Po- 
land. Already there have been heavy 
shipments of wheat to the occupied 
zones, this phase of the program 
having been pushed during the time 
when ECA shipments were fouled by 
subsidy wrangles. Shipments to these 
countries probably total around 80 
million bushels since July 1. 

Hence, the needs of these nations 
to be supplied by CCC hereafter may 
not exceed 100 million bushels, as 
compared with CCC inventories much 
above that figure. Some CCC wheat 
may be taken up, however, by out- 


standing ECA allocations already ap- 
proved for U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture fulfillment. Then, too, a pend- 
ing barter deal with India would come 
out of CCC holdings in an amount 
reported to be about 37 million 
bushels. 

But even if all of these prospects 
mature, it is unlikely that CCC would 
have to buy more than 10 to 15 mil- 
lion bushels at the most to maintain 
working stocks. 

Any CCC purchasing in important 
volume hereafter is likely to be in 
the nature of a market support op- 
eration. Such support buying at the 
moment seem unnecessary. In spite 
of a slow cash demand in every di- 
rection for several weeks there has 
been no selling pressure in the mar- 
ket because of the potentially large 
amounts of wheat that will be di- 
verted to the loan collateral. 

The only point of current weakness 
is at Chicago where there is an ac- 
cumulation of some 11 million bush- 
els of free wheat, mostly soft red 
winter, which is available for de- 
livery on December contracts. Many 
in the trade had expected that CCC 
buying would by now have cleared 
up this accumulation, but for one 
reason or another, the agency bought 
heavily in the eastern states for only 
a few weeks in September. 

However, the Chicago stocks repre- 
sent the cheapest available wheat for 
export to Europe and may be the 
first to move under private trade 
operations if sufficient demand can 
be found for the soft wheat variety 
among European buyers. 

USDA purchases of grain and flour 





CCC Weekly Score Zero on Sales 


Under World Wheat Agreement 


WASHINGTON—An all-time low 
in export sales by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. was reached last week. 
The publication of registered sales 
under the International Wheat 
Agreement showed that the agency 
sold nothing for the period Oct. 21-27. 

However, the agency confirmed 
sales for the week of 1,090,613 bu. 
wheat, including flour, which amount- 
ed to 39,399 sacks. 





U.S. Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by sopeeree the cumulative sales since the beginning of the 


program Aug. 1 through Oct. 27, 19 














Wheat ‘ 
Country— --Commercial flour— Commercial cco Total 
cwt. bu. bu. bu. bu. 

Belgium and Belgian Colonies 6,214 SS See 3,453,333 3,467,717 
i BET Pe eee .481 GEE. As) es hapee L. set eee 119,168 
Dominican Republic ......... 4,295 | RSE ae TS EM Pt yy 9,942 
POG So ccbeweesecccdesoss 69,014 ec kee) ok tea cee 159,754 
8 Rr ee 23,373 54,104 aoe”  waeeae 67,438 
Been 5 Ch bess da CcRivesukee: pephhee 1 -)  tateee es Sey 933,334 933,334 
BUUGEE ccduse tins ccooswedsteons 165,345 | a ee 373,333 756,074 
BEEN chi deWer voctctcacet sd Peentes §  -onrelan eo) | Se 2,027,413 
Netherlands Colonies ........ 150,014 347,262 etwee Rp ees 347,252 
DOUG, oi T'e's beta 6 00's WS-es Saws a 295,734 CO6.oee. >. Deabeat ) MP cweestun 684,565 
DUE eek isbuceccdpaeverss § eehwee oS"! epee 1,003,099 bn0 80's 1,003,099 
Portugal and Port. Colonies . 94,288 Sia. aoe =... .vcoves 2,426 666 2,644,924 
Saudi Arabia ..........50055 18,000 CN tee Shore 5 37,333 78,999 
U. K. Colonies .............- 181,031 SSaeee- - Nests. SNe dee 419,027 
Venezuela 151,035 Dae: “orate oc 4 ek Pebetéa 349,616 

BO oF StS Fe ST TRS 1,209,814 2,800,477 3,033,846 7,223,999 13,068,322 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


Bast Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 

West Coast Ports— 
To all destinations 


Gulf Coast Ports— 
To Buropean Atlantic ports 


To Mediterranean, Middle East, West + 


and South Africa 
To Asia and adjacent territory 


To Latin America and West Indies ... 
To Mexico 


Oct. 25 Oct.26 Oct. 27 Oct. 28 Oct. 31 
(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 
42¢ 42¢ 41¢ 41¢ 41¢ 
43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 
49¢ 49¢ 48¢ 48¢ 48¢ 
4T¢ 47¢ 46¢ 46¢* 46¢ 
46¢ 46¢ 45¢ 45¢ 45¢ 
44¢° 44¢ 43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 
42¢ 42¢ 41¢ 4i¢ 41¢ 





In spite of the slack in CCC sales, 
the agency maintains its maximum 
price attitude regarding sales made 
under IWA. In its statment of week- 
ly transactions, the government an- 
nounced that “under the terms of 
the wheat agreement, exporters may 
add to the basic maximum prices (the 
f.o.b. port equivalent prices for U.S. 
shipments) such carrying charges 
and marketing costs as may be 
agreed between buyer and seller. 
Such charges should be included in 
the total price, but in the case of 
wheat grain sales, if the total price 
is greater than the maximum price 
of the wheat agreement -as a result 
of such charges, they should be 
shown separately; for example, price 
should be quoted at $1.97 bu., f.o.b. 
vessel, Baltimore, including -$0.01 
marketing costs.” 

This comment by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is described as 
a “maximum price” fixation by pri- 
vate trade sources, and there are 
few private trade operators who be- 
lieve that under present world con- 
ditions grain prices will hold to the 
maximum, even under the stimulant 
of the Indian-U.S. wheat barter deal 
which is close to confirmation. 

It is concluded from trade com- 
ments here, including foreign 
sources, that foreign buyers will not 
only. be price conscious but discrim- 
inating as to grade delivery. It is 
widely known that one big foreign 
account intends to spread its pro- 
curement over a long period to take 
advantage of price sags. 


November 1, 1949 


in bushels for the period of Oct. 21-28 
are reported as follows: 





Week of Juyl 
Oct, 21-28 Oct, 28 
WR. pbsivuven se 460,000 39,046,355 
Wheat flour 
(whea*’ equiv.) .. | 260,960 2,718,028 
Grain s_rghums ......... 1,073,794 
i SL eS. eee 100,000 1,888,843 
Itye flour 
CWO COME sie a ae eee 102 679 
JOT Ro e.g br:b VEIN 9 a 2 Mgt SCiate 41,500 
TY PETE ET Te 1,250,001 1,366,663 
, eo ue TS eee 070,961 46,237,867 


USDA flour buying consisted of 
purchase of 112,000 sacks of Pacific 
export straight enriched flour for 
shipment from mills to Pacific Coast 
ports on or before Nov. 30, 1949. 
Offerings by mills on this purchase 
totaled 714,800 sacks. The wheat flour 
bought is for export to Japan. 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


President Signs 
Wheat Pact 
Subsidy Law 


WASHINGTON—The wheat pact 
subsidy legislation passed by Con- 
gress was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Truman Oct. 27. Under the 
law, nations using ECA funds be- 
come eligible for subsidy payments 
on their wheat and flour procure- 
ment. 

With the signing of the legislation, 
government officials declared that 
approximately 500,000 long tons of 
wheat, including the mandatory 
12%% flour quota, can be expected 
to move between now and the end 
of the year. 

A discussion of provisions of the 
law appeared on page 16 of last 
week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller. , 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETINGS PLANNED 


WINNIPEG — The Bakery Men’s 
Production Club of Greater Winni- 
peg has drawn up its program for 
the winter season. With meetings 
once a month, the first session was 
held Oct. 4 and the last is scheduled 
for May 2, 1950. 








Total Pact Sales 


The following table shows the quantities 
guaranteed under the International Wheat 
Agreement and the actual sales and pur- 
chases by exporting and importing coun- 
tries which have been recorded by the In- 
ternational Wheat Council since the begin- 
ning of the program, Aug. 1, through (:t. 
21, 1949: : 





Guaranteed Exports and Sales 
(In bushels) 

Cumulative 
total of 
sales 

Guaranteed Aug. | 
Country— quantities Oct. 21, 1949 
Australia ....... 80,000,000 6,917,776 
Canada ......... 203,069,635 18,122,.79 
France .......+. 3,306,934 terres 
Sa. +e hp ava hen 168,069,635 10,380,' 85 
Uruguay ....... 1,837,185 eeeeee 
WOU cases 456,283,389 35,421, 136 

Guaranteed Imports and Purchases 

(In bushels) 

Cumula‘ ve 
total 
purche -es 

ove Guaranteed Aug. 
Country quantities Oct. 21, 9 
Belgium. ....... 20,209,040 6,135 1 
Bolivia ..«ss... 2,755,777 71 
Denmark ....... 1,616,723 12 ’ 
Dom. Republic . 734,874 151 
Ecuador ....... 1,102,311 134 
El Salvador .... 404,181 62 
| Sa 38,286,935 
Ireland ........ 10,104,520 1,09 
MM Si kwh bdo <0 3,674,371 1,824 
Mexico ......... 6,246,429 1,02 ’ 
Netherlands 25,720,597 489 
MOCWEY . . okasive 7,715,179 1,611, +59 
oo. ee a ee 5,511,556 819,549 
Portugal ....... 4,409,245 1,869,194 
Saudi Arabia ... 1,837,185 95.108 
Switzerland ..... 6,430,149 3,770.068 
U. of S. Africa.. 11,023,113 7,600,000 
he LAE RGF 177,067,938 7,325,558 
Venezuela ...... 3,306,934 1,2 98 
All other signa- 
tory countries . 128,106,332 . 
Totals ...... 456,283,389 35,421,436 
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Can you imagine a man being slated for retirement at the age of just a few 
weeks? 

Hardly! But Pillsbury enforces an age limit like that for all whole wheat 
flours bearing the Pillsbury dotted circle trade-mark—because repeated 
tests prove that freshly milled whole wheat flour gives the best baking results. 

This policy is made possible by (a) rapid turnover; (b) fresh stocks in 
jobbers’ warehouses; (c) fresh stocks at Pillsbury distributing centers; (d) 
highly developed pool and mixed car service; (e) careful handling. 

Count on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours—which are always delivered 
fresh—for finest flavor and quality in your whole wheat bread! There’s a 
type for every need. 


Pillsburys Whole Wheat Flours 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY “MILLS, General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


































































Philip W. Orth, Jr. 


HEADS NBSHA—Philip W. Orth, 
dr., Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee, was 
elected president of the National 
Bakers Supply House Assn. at that 
group’s recent annual convention in 
Atlantic City. He represents the third 
generation of the family which has 
continuously operated the Ph. Orth 
Co. 





UNION BUSINESS AGENT 
DEFEATED IN ELECTION 


MINNEAPOLIS—Raleigh H, Mey- 
er, business agent of the Minneapolis 
local of the Grain’ Millers Union 
(AFL) for the past four years, re- 
cently was defeated for reelection. His 
present term of office expires Dec. 
31 and he will be succeeded by Law- 
rence Swanson, an employee of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc. 

Mr. Meyer explained his defeat with 
the assertion that he has wanted to 
devote his time to organization work 
for the international union in the area 
he represents as regional vice presi- 
dent. He said he was persuaded short- 
ly before the election to allow his 
name to appear on the ballot, but 
many of his supporters knew he was 
not seeking the office. 

It is known, however, that consid- 
erable opposition to his continuing in 
office developed after the six-weeks- 
long strike of his local in Minne- 
apolis mills during September and 
October, 1948. He had declared dur- 
ing the strike, at union meetings and 
in interviews with reporters, that 
the workers would not return for any- 
thing less than the 57¢ an hour wage 
increase demanded. After six weeks 
of picketing the mills, the members 
returned to work with raises of 12%¢ 
an hour, or for %¢ more that the 
milling companies had offered prior 
to the strike. 

His standing with union members 
also suffered with the settlement of a 
strike of employees of the Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 

Minneapolis mills are operating cur- 
rently under a contract, negotiated 
last year, which. specifies that nego- 
tiations can be reopened during the 
contract period for wage increases or 
decreases only. Last summer Mr. 
Meyer served notice on the milling 
companies that he desired to nego- 
tiate on 12 points in addition to a de- 
mand for a wage increase of 42¢ an 
hour across the board. Included in his 
memorandum of points to be taken 
up were establishment of a company- 
financed pension of $50 a month for 
all workers 60 or more years of age; 





a welfare fund, to be administered 
jointly by the union and management, 
but to be financed by the milling com- 
panies; three weeks’ paid vacation 
after 10 years’ employment and 12 
days a year sick leave, accumulative 
to five years; 15¢ shift differential 
pay for night work; a 40-hour guar- 
anteed work week, etc. 

Mr. Meyer’s failure to be reelected 
to his post as business agent causes 
revival of talk that the Minneapolis 
local might be divided into two locals, 
one for flour mill employees and an- 
other for feed mills, elevators and 
linseed plants. It is known that the 
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ousted business agent has been op- 
posed to such a move as long as he 
was business agent of the single local. 
It is also reported that Mr. Meyer 
was instrumental in reviving the sup- 
gestion that the local be split, since 
he will be off the union payroll Jan. 


1 and hopes to become business agent. 


for the feed mill, elevator and linseed 
plant: employees’ local, should it be 
formed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


BAKERS’ CO-OP ELECTS 


ATLANTIC CITY — C. S. Van 
Viack, president of Van Vlack & 


November 1, 1949 


Gamba, Inc., Auburn, N.Y., was 
elected president of the American 
Bakers Cooperative, Inc., Teaneck, 
N.J., at a meeting of the group held 
during the Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion here. William D. McIntyre, presi- 
dent, Tender Krust Baking Co., Inc., 
Eau Claire, Wis., was named vice 
president; C. W. Swanson, president 
of the Worcester (Mass.) Baking 
Co., Inc., elected treasurer, and John 
E. Lange, cost and accounting con- 
sultant, Teaneck, secretary. Expan- 
sion plans were discussed at the 
meeting. 









Starts week of January 5 ae 


nation-wide contest 


planned el 


baker, large and small, can tie in 
for full extra profit on Raisin 


Bread. Here are the facts: 














a 





BIG-SIZE, FULL-COLOR NATIONAL CONSUMER 
ADVERTISING BY RAISIN INDUSTRY WILL 
ANNOUNCE “RAISIN-REASON” CONTEST! ‘Ihe 
California Raisin Industry consumer advertis- 
ing opens in mid-January—with a full-color 
page in Life Magazine. Contest asks consumers 
to complete sentence“My Favorite Reason for 
eating Raisin Bread is......” First Prize 
is $10,000 — over 200 consumer prizes in all! 


FOOD STORE PROPRIETORS AND BAKE SHOPS 
GET PRIZES, TOO. Raisin Industry will give 
separate prizes to retailers to encourage selling 
support for raisin bread. A cash award goes to 
the retail stores or bake shops selling raisin 
bread to the 37 top consumer-contest winners. 


ENTRY BLANKS AT FOOD STORES AND BAKE 
SHOPS. There will be no entry blanks pub- 
lished in Raisin Industry consumer advertise- 
ments. Entry blanks will be distributed only 
through retail stores... Raisin Industry will 
furnish pads of entry blanks for retailers /reé. 
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Ki ZOTTER HONORED 
_ BY PITTSBURGH BAKERS 
_ PITTSBURGH—One hundred and 
fifty members of the Retail Master 
Bakers Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania and allied groups gathered 
at the Buffalo Inn recently to join 
in honoring Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Zotter, who left Nov. 1 to make their 
home in St. Petersburg, Fla., after 
50 years as bakery owners, 33 of 
which were spent at McKeesport, Pa. 

Mr. Zotter told of his early bak- 
ery experiences, when he arrived in 
New York as a boy from Austria 
and worked for $4 pay a week. He also 
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spoke of the aid in his successful 
bakery business Mrs. Zotter had 
been. 


Tributes came from prominent 
bakers in the area. Telegrams from 
the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. and 
Theo. Staab, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, were read. 


Dahlias, grown from prize stock 
at the farm of Wendell Fleckenstein, 
decked the large hall, where a ban- 
quet feast was served, prepared by 
Wendell Fleckenstein, Potomac Bak- 
ery, Mrs. Louis Allsen, Swift & Co., 
and Wade Dickson, Standard Brands, 
Inc. 


CO-OP ADDS STORAGE 
NICKERSON, KANSAS—A new 
50,000-bu. addition to the Farmers 
Union Cooperative Assn. elevator at 
Nickerson, Kansas, will be erected by 
Dec. 1, it has been announced by the 
association. Total storage capacity 

by that time will be 70,000 bu. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMF VOTES 20c 
NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of American Machine & Foundry 
Co. has declared a dividend of 20¢ 
a share on the common stock, pay- 
able Dec. 10 to stockholders of rec- 
ord Nov. 30. 
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Hugo Hartig 


CHEMISTS’ EDITOR—Dr. Frank 
Hildebrand, General Mills, Inc., presi- 
dent of the American Association of 
Cereal Chemists, has announced the 
appointment of Hugo Hartig as man- 
aging editor of the association’s offi- 
cial journal, Cereal Chemistry, and 
business manager for the AACO, The 
association previously had not had 
a full-time employee for those posi- 
tions. Mr. Hartig is a native of Min- 
neapolis and holds degrees from St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., and 
the University of Minnesota. His edi- 
torial experience includes work on the 
staff of the Minneapolis Morning Trib- 
une, and more recently, assistant edi- 
tor of Science Digest. He will main- 
tain his office in the division of agri- 
cultural biochemistry, University of 
Minnesota. Dr. W. F. Geddes, head 
of the division, is editor. of Cereal 
Chemistry. 


CUT IN U. K. PURCHASE OF 
CANADIAN WHEAT HINTED 


LONDON—A forecast of cuts in 
the purchases of wheat and flour 
from Canada was made by John 
Strachey, British minister of food, 
in a speech at Coventry, England, 
Oct. 25. Mr. Strachey said that when 
the present long term Canadian 
wheat contract ends the government 
may further reduce these and other 
food purchases from dollar areas. 

Britain currently receives nearly 
80% of her total wheat and flour 
imports from Canada, and observers 
consider that it would be difficult to 
find an alternative source of supply. 
If the British government is relying 
on Russia and other European wheat 
exporting countries to fill the gap, 
experts consider that the vagaries of 
the climate may upset any precon- 
ceived notions. If the harvest in 
Europe fails, Britain would have to 
go to Canada to make up the defi- 
ciency. Too much reliance on Russia 
is regarded by many as a dangerous 
policy. 

The possibility of a major cut in 
imports cannot, at the moment, be 
accepted as feasible. Although at- 
tempts are being made to step up 
British domestic wheat production, 
it is impossible for the coun- 
try to become self supporting in 
wheat. The resulting flour is not suit- 
able for bread making, a fact which 
has been proved by the present use 
of 40% home grown wheat in the 
grist. This has led to protests from 
bakers who are calling for increased 
use of Canadian wheat in bread flour 
manufacture. 


























LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI—Would 
you-all like to take a little trip up 
the big river from New Orleans on a 
towboat? (You can go down from 
Minneapolis, if you want to). Okay, 
then—let’s go. You'll want Mark 
Twain's classic “Life on the Missis- 
sippi” in your pocket, for the things 
this master report- 
er said of the Fa- 
ther of Waters 
half a century ago 
can to a surprising 
degree be said of it 
today. The pen 
name of Samuel R. 
Clemens is an es- 
sential part of the 
river’s tradition. It 
is everywhere per- 
petuated and remembered. The real 
name does not fare so well, though 
it 4s enshrined upon at least one 
towboat. 


If you must travel fast, if sameness 
of scene bores you, if you see nothing 
in the river but a long, crooked 
stretch of muddy water, you had bet- 
ter stay home. If you think of this 
water highway solely in the light 
of public utility and economy (and 
you will be unable, as is entirely 
proper, to escape that aspect of it) 
you will be missing much more. But 
those who have really looked at the 
river, who have seen it in all its 
manifestations and have accompan- 
ied it on all its tortuous, treacherous, 
romantic and magnificent miles from 
woodsy Itasca in Minnesota to the 
amphibious guif shores of Louisiana, 
must have come to the inevitable con- 
clusion that this mighty pulsation of 
muddy fluid, still not entirely tamed 
or permanently charted, is the spinal 
column of the continent. 


“All who would know America,” 
says a writer in Holiday magazine, 
“should travel it [the Mississippi], 
slowly, and perhaps only a segment 
at a time. For on this 2,500-mile 
journey are ‘to be discovered the 
multiple sources of America’s 
strength and America’s heritage.” 


To measure the river’s significance, 
it should be thought of in terms of 
more than tonnage. Its present ton- 
nage is great, and its potential ton- 
nage is greater. (Some day we shall 
tell you something of this.) But the 
river is more than its cargoes. It is 
a page of history, a chapter of geol- 
ogy, a volume in which is written the 
complex story of a way of life. It is 
a battleground upon which man has 
waged, and continues to wage, one of 
his most gigantic struggles with Na- 
ture. It has been a worthy and a 
challenging antagonist in the conquest 
of the continent. It has lured men and 
mocked them. But at the same time 
it has whimsically established itself 
as their friend. Without it the west- 
ern hemisphere might have had a less 
glorious—perhaps an inglorious——his- 
tory. De Tocqueville, the Frenchman, 





likened it a century or so ago 
to “a god of antiquity dispensing 
both good and evil in its course.” 


@ Implacable and Perfidious—In its 
evil moments the river has spread 
the desolation of destruction and dis- 
ease. Its floods, its malaria, its hos- 
pitality to yellow fever, are matters 
of not too remote history. Its implac- 
able perfidy to mariners has wasted 
regiments of adventurers. The bones 
of innumerable men and ships are 
in the mud of its bottom and the im- 
permanent graveyards on its banks. 

Ben Lucien Burman, the great 
river’s best modern romanticist and 
historian, has written it this way: 

“The river remains basically as it 
was in the olden days, beautiful, cruel, 
fascinating, terrible, always unpre- 
dictable. I have seen huge sandbars 
form, 10 miles long and a mile wide, 
only to disappear overnight in some 
sweeping yellow onrush. . . . It is 
this temperamental, almost demoniac 
quality, which has given the steam- 
boating of the past and the steam- 
boating of today so much of its pic- 
turesqueness. For there can be no 
mechanical rules for piloting a boat 
in a channel that may cease to exist 
before the rising of tomorrow’s sun. 
, Just as in Twain’s time the 
pilot must know all the stream’s fan- 
tastic vagaries: how it is a far differ- 
ent river on the trip going down 
than when he came up it only three 
days before.” 


@ Whimsical Creature — Clemens, 
speaking whimsically of the. river’s 
propensity for meandering, said he 
knew of more than one settler and 
occasionally the inhabitants of a 
whole town, who had gone to bed, 
for example, in Mississippi and who 
rubbed their eyes in the morning at 
finding themselves in Arkansas. Mark 
Twain, you remember, qualified as a 
pilot, and history of the Mississippi 
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is largely the story of his painful 
acquisition of the fantastic and monu- 
mental fund of information necessary 
for dealing with the river’s momen- 
tary, hourly, yearly and seasonal 
changes, and in spite of the engineers 
this colossal frivolity of a monster 
that won’t make up its mind is still 
going on. 

Mark, the cub pilot, found that 
when he had learned the river in one 
direction by day, he had to learn it 
all over again by night, when it was 
a totally different stream. His teach- 
er told him: “A man’s got to know 
the river same as he knows his own 
front hall.” Then there are the going 
up and the going down rivers—each 
different and distinct. Finally there 
are the high water and the low water 
rivers—utterly unlike each other, and 
requiring wholly different navigation- 
al techniques. Today the pilot needn’t 
be able to “read the water” as much 
as in Twain’s day, but he must still 
know the telltale meaning of ripples, 
eddies, glassy surfaces and suspicious 
shadows. Snags aren’t the menace 
they used to be, and the dredge now 
outsmarts the worst of the bars, but 
its work is never done. 


@ Bigger and Better Hazards—The 
navigational hazards of Mark Twain’s 
piloting days have been abated in 
kind and number by modern science 
and invention, but at the same time 
invention and science have enlarged 
the dimension of the risks. Plenty of 
trouble lay in wait in and under the 
dark waters for flatboat and keel- 
boat, lumber raft and river packet. 
But these were light infantry as com- 
pared with the heavy artillery that 
moves today. A canoe can go safely 
where a battleship can’t. The analogy 
is not too apt or exact, for battle- 
wagons and canoes are seldom seen 
on the river. But the bulk of a ship 
of war or of ocean commerce is 





Mississippi River Barge Tow Three Average City Blocks Long and Covering Three 
. Acres of Water Area. 
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roughly approximated by the bigger 
barge tows. Twenty thousand tons of 
cargo in barges reaching out ahead 
of the towboat’s -pilot house a dis- 
tance of three average city blocks and 
covering three acres of water area 
are by no means uncommon. 


Now think of the ticklish job that 
confronts the towboat’s skipper as 
he rings up “full speed ahead” to his 
engineer and goes pushing that pon- 
derous mass, day and night, through 
fog, rain and snow, over a course 
hardly more than approximately 
charted and marked, often not much 
wider than his barges and so far as 
he can be sure only theoretically nine 
feet deep and every inch of that need- 
ed to float a full load. In spite of the 
best efforts of the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers and Coast Guard in providing 
river men with navigation aids and 
information, hazards lurk on every 
sandbar, at every bend and in every 
shallow crossing. 


“I rubbed at the black buoy off 
Goat Island light,” is the lacoriic un- 
derstatement of one captain to an- 
other over the radio telephone. 


“There was 30 feet of water when 
I come by there last week,” is the 
quite possible reply. 

The continuous thought, the pilot’s 
notebook, the never-ending gossip of 
the river masters are centered upon 
the infinite detail of a river bottom 
which is invisible but which they 
must nevertheless “see” with fault- 
less clairvoyance combined with flaw- 
less memory. True, ‘the river lighted 
at night from end to end with the 
faint but usually perceptible glow of 
lanterns, kerosene or electric, the 
crossings are indicated by shore mark- 
ers. In the more ticklish spots there 
are channel buoys. And when the 
weather closes in till the skipper 
can’t see the smoke in his own pipe 
he can turn to that miraculous thing 
called radar. But even so, the going 
is sometimes so tough to elicit such 
a remark from one pilot to another, 
each confronted with momentary 
calamity: 

“I’m going to find me a big wooden 
tree and hang onto it.” 

For it’s not a pleasant sight and 
sound when, as one pilot words it, 
a sudden shoal sets the barges to 
squealing and thundering and “jump- 
in’ up and down like a preachah in 
a pulpit.” In one catastrophic moment 
those seemingly imponderable and in- 
ert vessels can go careening /ike 
dominoes, splitting apart from their 
fellows and piling up infinite trouble 
and peril for the now impotent tow- 
boat; piling up a few millions of dol- 
lars of debit for owners and under- 
writers snugly and distantly tucked 
in their beds. 

But mostly, like the indomitable 
mails, the tows go through. Some 
time soon we'll tell you more about 
this. 


—C.K.M. 
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LET OL’ MAN RIVER ROLL 


ECENTLY the editor of this publication 
completed a personal inspection of the 


Father of Waters begun some years ago when the 


upper portion of the river was mechanized by 
construction of the 26 locks and dams required 
to maintain and navigate a nine-foot channel 
above St. Louis. He has now seen the river traffic 
operation all the way up and down between Minne- 
apolis and New Orleans, and for good measure has 
extended his look-see out into the Gulf. The net 
effect of this journeying over the main artery of 
the great midcontinental river system was his 
complete conversion to the cause of internal 
waterways transportation. The word “conversion” 
is not exact. It would be better to say that his 
previous convictions were confirmed. 

The editor does not own railroad stock; neither 
does he own any part of a barge or a towboat. 
He is not influenced by advertisers (perish any 
such thought). He is not even deterred by the 
fairly general indifference to waterways that 
seems to prevail within the industries to which 
this publication is devoted. No very great quantity 
of flour, grain and feed, or of the various other 
commodities associated with them in the nutrition 
of man and animal moves upon the Mississippi. 
(One day we shall present some figures on this 
subject.) But the editor believes that sometime 
this traffic will be in greater volume, and that 
meantime the subject of internal waterways 
transportation deserves sympathetic understand- 
ing and interest. 

It seems reasonable to judge river transporta- 
tion not so much in the light of its present volume 
and character as in the light of its potentiality. 
In time of national emergency it will be (as, 
indeed, it was in World War II) a vital resource. 
Even in normal times the Upper Midwest is ma- 
terially dependent upon river transportation for 
its supplies of liquid and solid fuel. It will not 
do to say that the railroad, the motor truck, the 
airplane and the pipeline can fill every need. Our 
chief transportation mainstay, the iron horse, 
more than once to some degree has failed, and 
the others have their obvious limitations. 

Waterways proponents (we listened to them 
the other night at the annual dinner gathering 
of the 17-year-old Upper Mississippi Waterway 
Assn.) disclaim any wish to injure, supplant or 
render less useful this country’s railway estab- 
lishment and disavow any likelihood of these 
things coming to pass through their participation 
in the transportation of bulk materials which 
cannot move with sufficient economy and in maxi- 
mum volume under rail rates. 

The basic philosophy of the river men, how- 
ever, goes beyond these considerations. Their 
belief is that it is good for the national economical 
health—good even for the railroads—to have a 
low cost competitive system of transportation. 
River rates may not actually pull down rail rates, 
which are more and more rigidly held in the vise 
of government control, but their ultimate effect 
must certainly be in the direction of restraint 
and stabilization and of improved transportation 
economies. 

River men complain of unreasoning hostility 
from the railroads, It is their contention that 
working together they could do a much better 
job of transportation for the whole nation; that 
better and cheaper carriage of certain commodi- 
ties would reward both of them with the bigger 
business that comes inevitably from better service. 

Rail men complain, on the other hand, of pork 
barrel political favoritism. They have some reason 
in this, of course, but they are apt to forget the 
land subsidies upon which they were nourished 
and without which they and the nation’s growth 
would have been vastly retarded. 

The pattern of public aid in the timely devel- 
opment of such great public-service facilities as 
are required for merchant marine, motor traffic 
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and airways is too well established to warrant 
our getting unduly hot and bothered about inland 
waterways improvements financed at general 
expense. These have cost a pretty penny, and 
undoubtedly will and should cost more. In the 
hundred years or so since waterways became a 
public charge it is estimated (no one has ever 
been able to produce a precise figure) that federal 
expenditures for rivers and harbors have been 
about two billion and a half and federal, state, 
municipal and other local expenditures for water 
terminals another billion. Roughly a third of this 
money may have gone into the Mississippi system. 

So what? We seem to hear someone over 
there in the back row heckling us about our 
apparent approval of squandered public funds, 
of government’s paternal pat on the back of a 
favored industry. To this we say simply that, in 
spite of all their pork barrel aspects, these inland 
waterways appropriations, which amount to 
mere chicken feed when set over against current 
items in our welfare-state budgets, do not belong 
in that gallery. They are not the hand of govern- 
ment doing for the individual what he can do and 
ought to de for himself. They are not a Socialistic 
handout, which leaves nothing behind when the 
money is gone. They are a permanent national 
investment which, unlike the dole, provides private 
enterprise with the means, the opportunity and 
the incentive for repayment. They will continue 
to earn and to yield dividends for posterity. 


RECRUITS FOR THE ANTHILL 


ONGRESS has been patting itself on the 

back, for adopting some of the government 
streamlining economies recommended by the 
Hoover Commission. The net saving has been 
represented to be something like a billion and a 
half. A lot of this, of course, would come about 
through elimination of unnecessary paychecks. 
But look what really has been the congressional 
economy score. Legislative enactments call for a 
lot of new paychecks—something like a billion 
dollars worth of them. 

The congressional apologists and eulogists do 
not mention this, but alongside the few feeble 
motions toward consolidation and personnel reduc- 
tion must be set the fact that government bureaus 
are preparing for a mass hiring drive which will 
add thousands of new workers to the federal 
payroll. Bureaucratic chiefs confess that some 
50,000 new workers will be hired before the end 
of the current fiscal year and possibly another 
50,000 by the end of the next calendar year. 
In addition, the government payroll will be swelled 
by some 200,000 temporary workers which the 
Census Bureau is planning to hire to tabulate 
the 1950 findings. 

This prospect of adding 100,000 regular workers 
and 200,000 temporary jobholders_ contrasts 
sharply with the plans of the congressional econo- 
my bloc which at one time was going to chop off 
200,000 jobs. The new additions are expected to 
bring the total number of federal workers well 
over the postwar high of 2,150,000 which was 
established back in 1947. In recent months the 
federal payroll has been tapering off and, at one 
point, hit less than 2,050,000 workers. 

Government bureau heads now say they expect 
to realize about $800 million in extra cash for 
salaries and wage boosts from the record $51 


; 21 
billion which Congress doled out during the 
session. The biggest chunk of this extra cash 
will go to military agencies which are planning 
to hire about 25,000 new workers to help parcel 
out the $1,350 million arms aid cash to European 
countries. In addition, the Air Force says it will 
need about 20,000 new civilian workers to service 
the 58-group Air Force authorized by the 8ist 
Congress. 

The next biggest outlay is slated for the Inte- 
rior Department. It expects’ to add about 10,000 
workers during the coming year to manpower, 
reclamation and territorial projects. 

The Veterans Administration will retain about 
8,000 administrative workers who were on the 
firing block until Congress at the last minute 
approved a $15 million fund switch. 

The various housing agencies will add more 
than 4,000 new workers to carry out the new 
military housing law and administer provisions 
of the new public housing act. 

The Treasury Department will hire about 4,000 
new workers for its Internal Revenue Bureau to 
help collect income taxes and enforce new. tax 
regulations. 

The Agriculture Department will hire about 
2,000 more workers to carry out provisions of 
high parity price support law and to put new 
electrification and farm housing laws into oper- 
ation. 

All this seems disconcertingly familiar. We 
are reminded of one of our favorite nightmares 


—slipping back two steps in the mud for every 
one we crawl forward. 


LABOR DISMISSES A LEADER 


NEWS item appearing elsewhere in this 

issue reports that Raleigh H. Meyer, business 
agent of the American Federation of Labor’s 
union of grain millers in Minneapolis, recently 
was defeated for reelection to that office. As 
vice president of the American Federation of 
Grain Millers, which he was active in founding 
as an international union, he had been assisting 
local unions in contract negotiations in Minnesota, 
the Dakotas, Wisconsin, Montana and Wyoming. 
He led the 1948 strike in Minneapolis flour mills 
and this year’s strike in Winona. The demands he 
made upon the mills were fantastic, and the 
work stoppage ended in virtually no gain to the 
employees. The strikers, in fact, suffered a griev- 
ous loss of earnings which they have found it 
impossible to recover. 

In repudiating its strike leadership the local 
union abandons no legitimate claim and forfeits 
no right to take such future action as may seem 
to the advantage of its members. On the con- 
trary, it puts itself in a position to deal with 


“management upon the basis of good will, good 


judgment and mutual accommodation. It has 
learned its lesson from having been led to reach 
for the unwarranted and the impossible. There 
are other labor groups, local and national, which, 
to their own profit and to the nation’s vast 
benefit, could better their bargaining position in 
similar manner. 

One thing can be said in apology for the labor 
agent who misleads his followers with extrava- 
gant promises of unlikely advantages to be 
gained through ruthless pressures upon employers. 
The labor leader’s job depends upon what he 
can get for his union. Too often the demands 
upon him are unreasonable. 

The moral of the whole matter is that union 
labor can have the kind of leadership it wants. 
Obviously it sometimes wants the wrong kind. 
That is a sad situation, difficult to remedy. But 
the case in point seems to prove that when a 
union happens to have the wrong leadership and 
really doesn’t want it, the thing to do is simply 
to clean house. 
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GENERAL STATISTICS, FLOUR, MEAL AND CEREAL PREPARATIONS, BY DIVISIONS AND STATES—1947 
(Money figures and man-hours in thousands) 


All employees Production & related workers 


establishments 
(average for 
electricity and 
contract work 
and equipment - 


the year) 
(average for 


Number of 
Number 
Salaries and 
wages, total 
Number 
the year) 
Man-hours, 
total 
added by 
manufacture 
terials, fuel, 
Value of prod- 
ucts shipped 
Expenditures 
for new plant 


Value 
fost of ma- 


Industry, division and state 


Flour and meal, total* 

Northeast 
New York 

East North Central 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin 

West North Central 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

South Atlantic 
Maryland 

East South Central 
Tennessee 

West South Central 
Texas 

Mountain 
Montana 


74,412 $85, $410,468 
8,339 52,280 


47,341 


$2,101,075 $2,511,543 
241,105 293,385 
258,442 

364,310 

172,155 

39,556 

28,674 

1,034,126 

310,894 

221,801 


Washington 
Oregon 
Jalifornia 
Blended and prepared flour, total* 
Northeast 2,554 
East North Central 2 704 
Ohio 5 ; 114 
West North Central 9 135 
South ; ,210 
§ 327 238 
West d 2 218 507 
Cereal preparations, total* 19,540 25,160 
New England i 131 166 
Middle Atlantic 3,645 
East North Central 10,939 15,156 
West North Central 4,265 4,832 
South 201 158 
WOES ccodvee seed § 359 411 
Prepared animal feeds, total* 92,751 $93,579 
New England 3,186 3,461 
Middle Atlantic 14,104 16,810 
New York 8,334 11,146 
New Jersey 1,565 1,680 
Pennsylvania 4,205 3,984 
East North Central 16,163 
Ohio 5,387 
Indiana 2,953 
Illinois 5,229 
West North Central 
Minnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 


2,172 
5,116 75,523 
30,799 
14,130 


2,572 
130,188 154,478 284,666 
708 722 1,430 20 
43,101 760 
154,147 2,463 
77,495 496 
3,214 56 
5,279 47 
$2,130,263 $34,791 
104,100 1,435 
454,940 3,899 
331,441 2,824 
32,291 377 
91,208 698 
438,987 7,041 
1,536 

1,142 

3,288 


21,276 
74,404 
53,018 

2,065 


4,437 21,825 
79,743 
24,477 
1,149 
2,286 2,993 

$394,236 $1,736,027 
15,200 88,900 

72,327 382,613 

51,032 280,409 

6,906 25,385 

14,389 76,819 

81,239 357,748 

23,853 132,046 

11,408 65,416 

36,202 113,940 

76,118 256,389 

16,112 56,923 

17,581 48,632 

22,188 , 39,321 

South Atlantic 33,570 162,926 

Virginia 5,813 31,650 
North Carolina 8,22 
South Carolina , 
Georgia § ’ . ° . 28,232 367 
East South Central 27,345 2,681 
Kentucky 3,341 ‘ 216 
Tennessee 15,534 1,022 
Alabama 4,704 J ° 631 
Mississippi J 445 3,766 32 2 812 
West South Central 4,038 28,664 127,905 2,297 
Arkansas q : 461 3,244 19,382 62 356 
2,425 18,591 $1,386 1,427 
Mountain ; 1,464 12,511 33,941 1,283 
Idaho 159 1,324 5,217 ' 162 
New Mexico 102 908 781 ‘ 16 
Pacific 4,781 47,262 190,103 4;982 


California 4,828 14,424 3,512 7,426 37,711 148,938 186,649 3,767 


*For each producing state not shown separately in the table there are shown below the number of establishments and, in parentheses, 
the number of employees for states represented by three or more companies, when possible. 

Flour and meal: Northeast, New Hampshire, 1; Rhode Island, 2; Connecticut, 2; New Jersey, 1; Pennsylvania, 105 (723); East North 
Central, Ohio, 66 (1,147); Indiana, 44 (1,234); West North Cen Iowa, 16 (400); South Dakota, 6 (65); South Atlantic, Delaware, 4 
(16); District of Columbia, 1; Virginia, 103 (825); West Virginia, 7 (113); North Carolina, 76 (688); South Carolina, 23 (162); Georgia, 
28 (455); Florida, 2; East South Central, Kentucky, 76 (989); Alabama, 18; Mississippi, 2; West South Central, Arkansas, 5; Louisiana, 1; 
Oklahoma, 32 (1,837); Mountain, Wyoming, 2; Colorado, 13 (689); New Mexico, 7; Arizona, 4 (54). 

Blended and prepared flour: Northeast, Massachusetts, 2; New York, 17 (1,006); New Jersey, 1; Pennsylvania, 6 (149); East North 
Central, Indiana, 1; Illinois, 15 (382); Michigan, 3; Wisconsin, 1; West North Central, Minnesota, 1; Iowa, 1; Missouri, 6 (72); Nebraska, 1; 
South, Maryland, 2; Virginia, 2; North Carolina, 3 (11); South Carolina, 2; Georgia, 3 (23); Florida, 1; Kentucky, 5 (281); Tennessee, 9 
(267); Alabama, 2; Mississippi, 2; West, Colorado, 1; Arizona, 1; Utah, 1; Washington, 1; California, 18 (270). 

Cereal preparations: New England, Vermont, 1; Massachusetts, 4; Middle Atlantic, New York, 8 (1,543); New Jersey, 1; Pennsylvania, 
3; East North Central, Ohio, 4 (883); Illinois, 5 (1,019); Michigan, 5 (4,768); West North Central, Minnesota, 4 (257); Iowa, 2; Missouri, 2; 
Nebraska, 2; Kansas, 1; South, North Carolina, 1; South Carolina, 1; Kentucky, 2; Tennessee, 1; Arkansas, 1; Louisiana, 1; Oklahoma, 1; 
West, Montana, 1; Colorado, 2; Arizona, 1; Washington, 2; Oregon, 2; California, 6 (107). 

Prepared animal feeds: New England, Maine, 4 (61); New Hampshire, 6 (141); Vermont, 17 (628); Massachusetts, 27 (822); Connecti- 
cut, 11 (218); East North Central, Michigan, 68 (518); Wisconsin, 93 (934); West North Central, North Dakota, 12 (31); South Dakota, 16 
(141); Nebraska, 111 (1,441); Kansas, 137 (1,885); South Atlantic, Delaware, 12 (324); Maryland, 33 (657); West Virginia, 10 (241); Florida, 
24 (791); West South Central, Louisiana, 14 (675); Oklahoma, 44 (681); Mountain, Montana, 9 (91); Wyoming, 2; Colorado, 60 (705); 
Arizona, 13 (362); Utah, 23 (246); Nevada, 4; Pacific, Washington, 50 (749); Oregon, 54 (875) 





GLOBE MILLING CO. OPENS 


NEW RETAIL FEED STORE 


CHICAGO—The Globe Milling Co., 
Watertown, Wis., recently opened a 
new and modern retail feed store ad- 
jacent to its rye and feed mill. On 
the opening day a large number of 
visitors inspected the new store and 


its special conveniences designed for 
the customers’ comfort and service. 
The building was designed by 
George Otto, a St. Louis architect, 
and is one story high, with ample 
space for displays of formula feeds 
and other commodities. A _ special 
room is designed for feeding demon- 
strations which will include poultry 


and hogs for the present. S. C. North- 
rop, president, said this was planned 
for their program of aiding farmers 
with their feeding problems. 

The Globe Milling Co. is one of the 
oldest milling firms in Wisconsin, 
since its operations were started in 
1845. It has produced a full line of 
rye flour, and a number of years ago 
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the company became interested in the 
feed business. This has grown stead- 
ily, with the firm operating several 
branches carrying on a mixing and 
feed grinding business at Hustisford, 
under the name of Hustisford Feed 
Co.; The Farmington (Wis.) Feed 
Mill, and the Rome (Wis.) Feed Mill. 

S. C. Northrop is the company’s 
president and general. manager, and 
R. H. Kaercher is assistant general 
manager, Both men have been asso- 
ciated with the Globe Milling Co. for 
many years. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPOSITION DISCUSSED 
FOR MINNESOTA ALLIEDS 


MINNEAPOLIS —A thorough re- 
port on the recent convention of the 
American Bakers Assn. and the Bak- 
ing Industry Exposition at Atlantic 
City was a feature of the monthly 
meeting of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry, held 
Oct. 28 at the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club. Over 30 members were present. 

J. M. Long, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Minnesota and other 
Minnesota bakers’ associations, acted 
as first speaker and moderator of 
an informal panel discussing the con- 
vention sessions, exposition, baked 
products demonstrations and other 
sidelights of the huge baking indus 
‘try meeting. 

Mr. Long also announced that’ the 
state regional meetings will be pre- 
sented as scheduled. The first meet- 
ing was held in Fargo, N.D., at the 
Elks’ Club, Nov. 1, with others sched- 
uled throughout the state during the 
first three weeks of November. 

H. H. Ferrell, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, reported on the 
progress of plans for “bosses’ night,” 
which the allied trades group will 
sponsor later in the year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


L. F. ORBE, JR., TO HEAD 
NEW JERSEY MILL FIRM 


CLIFTON, N.J..— Lawrence F. 
Orbe, Jr., has been elected president 
of the New Jersey Flour Mills Co., 
filling the vacancy created by the 
death of his father, the late Lorenze 
F. Orbe, who founded the company 
in 1900. 

At 39, Mr. Orbe is probably one 
of the youngest flour milling presi- 
dents in the country. He is a gradu- 
ate of Lafayette College and of the 
Harvard Graduate School’ of Busi- 
ness Administration. He has served 
as treasurer of the company and has 
been a director for the past 10 years 

Wilson T. Orbe, Paterson, will now 
be treasurer of the company and 
Norman J. Orbe, North East, Pa., 
will serve on the board of directors 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW CUBAN SERVICE 

KANSAS CITY—H. R. Walther of 
the Walther Steamship & Insurance 
Agency, Kansas City, has announced 
that effective Nov. 1 he will be 4n 
agent for Empresa Naviera de Cuba. 
the Cuban steamship line which last 
week announced a new service from 
New Orleans direct to Havana. The 
inaugural sailing on the new sched- 
ule will be the S. S. Havana, whi: 
leaves New Orleans Dec. 2. Week): 
Sailings each Friday will be followed 
thereafter. The Walther agency has 
been representing Holland-Americ2 
lines in the Kansas City area for the 
past three years. 

———BREAOD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

ENROLL IN BAKING SCHOOL 

MINNEAPOLIS — Twelve studenis 
enrolled at the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Minneapolis, Oct. 14. 
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Milled with infinite care and skill 


from premium wheat. Outstanding among 


the country’s finest flours. 
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You have Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt 
analyzed in your own or any impartial . 
laboratory. We’ll pay the bill! 


WE CLAIM that Diamond Crystal Alberger Salt 


is a leader in purity, cleanliness and 
uniformity —outstanding in flavor, a 
better salt. 


to yourself whether or not Diamond 
Crystal’s famous Alberger Process 
can produce a better salt with the es- 
sential characteristics you need for 
your particular product. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


Diamond Crystal will supply you an adequate sample of salt 
for the analysis—free of charge and without obligation. And 
remember, for free Technical Bulletins covering salt in your 


YOU PROVE 


industry ... and for quick help on any salt problem, large or 


small, write to: Technical Director, Diamond 
Crystal Salt, St. Clair, Michigan. 


A Product of 
General Foods 








ms 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL Poca 
Ubege Pasco SALT E 
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British Grain Reserves Hit New 
High; Cause Storage Difficulty 


LONDON—While British grain re- 
serves, both for flour production and 
animal feed have reached a new high 
in recent weeks, traders are critical 
of the plans for storage made by the 
government. 

The U.K. has suffered from a de- 
ficiency in storage space for many 
years, and present resources are 
taxed to the utmost because of the 
stockpiling tactics adopted by the 
government. This policy meets with 
trade approval since it gives the 
British negotiators a strong hand to 
play when dealing with the export- 
ing countries, such as Russia and 
Argentina. The ample stock position 
means that the high prices these 
countries are trying to impose can 
be resisted with more confidence than 
was apparent at the time of acute 
shortage which followed the end of 
the war. 

The government, besides using 
buildings in all parts of the country, 
has hired barges, lighters and ships 
as temporary granaries. Traders 
maintain, however, that the use of 
such vessels adds considerably to the 
cost when comparison is made with 
normal warehousing charges. As an 
example, observers have quoted the 
usual warehousing charge of 6¢ ton 
a week compared with barge charges 
averaging 60¢ a week. The problem is 
one of great complexity for the au- 
thorities, in whose defense it is ar- 
gued that the use of buildings at a 
distance from the point of distribu- 
tion also adds to costs since trans- 
portation charges are proportionately 
higher. 


Falling Quality a Concern 


The serious deterioration in qual- 
ity, alleged not only by traders but 
by members of the House of Com- 
mons, is also a cause for concern. 
Some of the grain is stated to have 
been in store for more than a year 
without any attempt being made to 
turn it over, while damage by vermin 
is said to have ruined stocks suf- 
fering from a lack of periodic inspec- 
tion. Some trade interests are press- 
ing for the rations of feed distribut- 
ed to farmers to be increased in or- 
der to reduce stocks. Some of the 
grain, it is pointed out, was pur- 
chased at a time of high prices and 
cost in the region of $120 ton at 
the old rate of exchange. This would 
then leave room for the storage of 
the one million tons of coarse grains 
now being shipped from Russia and 
for which no room appears to be 
available at present. While govern- 
ment officials consider that storage 
space is readily available, this view 
is not generally accepted in market 
circles. 

Stocks of wheat are high, and it 
has been suggested that the extrac- 
tion rate, now standing at 85%, 
ought to be brought down to 824% 
or even 80% in order to clear stocks. 
The danger of sprouting among 
stored grain is ever present and mill- 
ers fear a recurrence of the trouble 
which was experienced a year ago 
and resulted in a considerable vol- 
ume of complaint from bakers and 
consumers alike. 

Wet weather at the time of the 
1948 harvest caused difficulties which 
resulted in a deterioration in flour 
quality. An immediate reduction in 
the extraction rate would not only 
minimize this danger but would al- 
low the production of a whiter loaf 
and more millfeed for livestock. The 
government is against any reduction 


as a temporary measure desiring that 
any change be of a permanent na- 
ture. In this the authorities are at 
one with the trade. Pressure has 
again been brought to bear on the 
Ministry of Food to make a smal! 
reduction, but the suggestion has 
been turned down. 


Rapid Domestic Deliveries 


Criticism of current high stocks 
does not, however, coincide with the 
previously expressed trade opinion 
that the stocks hitherto held in the 
country have been too low and that 
steps should be taken to build up 
reserve stocks of wheat and flour 
to the equivalent of three months’ 
supply. The main factor adding to 
the government’s difficulties is the 
unusual speed with which deliveries 
of home grown grain have been com- 
ing forward, consequent upon the 
greater use of combine harvesters 
and the excellent. weather prevailing 
at harvest time. The gathering of the 
harvest. was one of the speediest in 
recent years. Home grown wheat is 
being rapidly milled by the com- 
pulsory use of 40% in the grist, but 
traders expect a diminution in avail- 
able supplies with a consequent re- 
duction in the proportion used for 
bread flour towards the turn of the 
year. Thereupon, greater supplies of 
imported wheat will be required at 
the flour mills. 

The presence of large stocks of 
grain in the country has been of 
some financial benefit to the coun- 
try consequent upon devaluation. This 
will have the effect of decreasing 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Voice of America Rings Loud 
in Story of Blind Wheat Man 


HE State Department has 

been trying to sell the Ameri- 

ean way of life and govern- 
ment to people all over the world. 

It might be a good idea to tell these 

people the story of R. L. Porter, a 

blind man, who lives and works at 

Spearman over in the North Plains 

wheat belt. The story should include 

facts about how Mr. Porter started 


with a handicap and a courageous 
wife, and, in the competitive Ameri- 
can system of economy, has been able 
to accumulate chattles worth close to 
a million dollars. It should emphasize 
his philosophy of work and govern- 
ment, and point up the fact that he 
is a stalwart in his community, and 
that he has raised two sons and two 
daughters who know what the Lord 


meant when He was talking about the 
sweat of the brow. 

Mr. Porter was born in Illinois, the 
son of an industrious farmer-stock- 
man, at a time when determined 
home-seekers were pushing west- 
ward in rattling wagons. His fore- 
bears were originally from Massachu- 
setts, but his father was a Virginian. 
Mr. Porter grew up in Illinois, Iowa, 








Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y. 


LUCKY FLOURS 


Available 


AS YOU WANT THEM 


Our own fully equipped mill laboratory and rigid 
inspection assures exactly the type of flours 
you need, 


WHEN YOU WANT THEM 


Over 300,000 bushels storage capacity assures 
shipment of the type flour you need, whenever 
you want it. 


Lucky 
Daily Bread 
Three Point 


In Straight or Mixed Cars 


Lucky Whole Wheat 
Rawhide Clear 


Lassie Rye Flours 
White Eagle Cracker Flour 


Lucky Cakemaker 
Snow Drop Pastry 
Lucky Pie Flour 


Serving the Baker Since 1907 


FEDERAL MILL, INC. 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. 
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and Oklahoma. He entered the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma to study mechan- 
ical engineering. He played football 
and was a star on the basketball 
team. At the end of his second college 
year he set out to make some money 
to pay for his education. 

He went to Florida and got a job 
with a dredging crew. He worked 
with iron-muscled sweating men, 
black and white, who were naked to 
the waist, and heard eloquent cussing 
in more than one language. Before 
long he was operating a machine. The 
men who were blasting rocks were tov 
slow to suit him and he undertook 
to help them. He tamped dynamite in 
a glory-hole drilled in stone. And here 
he made the tragic mistake of his life 
He was careless with dynamite. 

A charge exploded in his face blind 
ing him for life and mangling his lef: 
hand. 

His father sent him to Philadelphi: 
for an operation which was the onl, 
hope of restoring partial sight. I: 
failed. The blind student entered th 
University of Pennsylvania. H: 
earned his: bachelor’s degree ther: 
majoring in English, and also won : 
scholarship to the Harvard Graduat: 
School. He took Harvard’s famou 
English 5, a class open only to stu 
dents especially invited to enroll. 


The Urge to Help 


By the time Mr. Porter was read; 
for his master’s degree, the class o! 
25 had dwindled to 2—the blind stu 
dent and a scrawny Russian. All th: 
others had drifted into Canada ani 
joined the air force or else had en 
listed in the United States Army for 
service in World War I. 

The Allied world was crying fo: 
food. Mr. Porter decided that all he 
could do was push aside a planned 
writing career and produce beef and 
bread, and that his home country in 
Oklahoma was the place to do it. 

While attending Penn he had met 
a girl in Germantown. She, was 4 
highly paid secretary in the office of 
a Philadelphia lawyer and had heard 
very little of the high, dry plains out 
west. They married and headed for 
Oklahoma. They:made a fairly good 
crop the first year and: came out with 
a few hundred dollars.” 

The Porters borrowed $4,000 from 


ae Se 
rs 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article, uu- 
der the title above, was written by 
Lewis Nordyke and originally ap- 
peared in the Amarillo News of Jun« 
29, 1947. It was subsequently read b) 
the Hon. Eugene Worley, of Texas, i! 
the House of Representatives, an‘ 
inserted in the Congressional Recor’ 
Representative Worley said, “I be 
lieve this article will be of intere~' 
to the entire Congress and to thinl 
ing people everywhere.” 








a bank and headed for Spearma: 
This was in 1919. That part of t! 
country was comparatively new an! 
raw 28 years ago. The Santa Fe he 
run a line through Spearman an' 
Perryton, connecting up with t! 
main line at Shattuck, Okla. O 
Hansford was then the main town 
Hansford County. It moved to th 
railroad and the present Spearmé 
was born. 


Land and More Land 
The Porters made a down payme!'' 


on land and planted wheat; thc) 
bought cattle and pastured them 


the wheat through the winter and 


(Continued on page 30) 
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= bodies—healthier bodies, 
more alert minds, lower tuber- 
culosis and over-all death rates, 
sharply reduced infant mortality — 
improvement in both the quantity 
and quality of life—these are the 
established rewards of enrichment 
carried out on a national level. 

These were the findings of fact in 
the large-scale Newfoundland Nu- 
tritional Surveys,* conducted by an 
international group of scientists 
prominent in nutrition. 

Here is clear-cut reaffirmation of 
the far-reaching value of enrich- 
ment to the national health. Here 
also is a challenge to every baker. 
The Bakers of America have the 
enviable opportunity and great re- 
sponsibility of bringing more buoy- 
ant health and increased physical 
and mental vigor to the people of 
America—through Enrichment. 


*These surveys were supported by the 
Newfoundland Government, the New- 
foundland Tuberculosis Association, the 
individual investigators, and Merck & 
Co., Inc. (The Canadian Medical Associa- 


tion Journal, March 1945 and April 1949.) 


Summaries of the findings of these surveys 
are available on request. 


* * * 


Nutrition —a Human and 
Economic Force 


“Health is defined in the World Health 
Constitution as follows: ‘Health is the 
complete state of physical, mental and 
social well-being, not just freedom from 
disease and infirmity.’ 

“What can nutrition do? It can pro- 
long life, give better bodies; make people 
happier, give them greater economic 
status; provide opportunity for greater 
social significance.” 

— National Health Assembly, 
May 1-4, 1948 
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dramatically reaffirm 
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Bakers of America 
Given a Great 
Responsibility and 
Opportunity 
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MERCK 
) ENRICHMENT 
7 WAFERS B22 


With Merck Enrichment Wafers you can depend on sTABILITY 
(no crumbling or dusting) —-SPEEDY DISINTEGRATION (to fit your 
production schedule)—and UNIFORM ENRICHMENT (fine-particle 
ingredients disperse freely throughout the batch). 

In small or large quantities, you can get them quickly at any 
time from your yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 
Rahway, N. J.; Dallas; Chicago; Seattle; San Francisco; and 
Philadelphia. 


MERCK & CO., Inc. a Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. « Philadelphia, Pa. « St. Louis, Mo. «+ Elkton, Va. 
Chicago, Ill. « Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO. Limited Montreal «+ Toronto «+ Valleyfield 
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Industry Leaders Laud Baker's Program 


CHICAGO—Paul Zickgraff, coordi- 
nator of fund raising for the Bakers 
of America Program, has received 
statements from 15 baking industry 
leaders on behalf of the 1950-51 pro- 
gram. The statements follow: 


* + 


FRED L. COBB, Cobb’s Sunlit 
Bakery, Green Bay, Wis.: 


The American Bakers Assn., in con- 
vention last November, recommend- 
ed to the program and planning com- 
mittee the continuance «(on an in- 
creased sale of costs) of the Bakers 
of America Program. 

The convention assembled gave 
their unqualified approval. Costs were 
to be met by contributions of 1/10 
of 1% of sales. In Chicago at that 


meeting there was represented a 
large majority of the baking indus- 
try, speaking from a tonnage stand- 
point. 

We of the collection committee 
think it only right that our job be 
made less difficult from now on. Bas- 
ing our opinion in this matter on the 
sentiment expressed by those in con- 
vention assembled, we think these 
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pledges ought to start coming in and 
fast. 

As another baker has said, the 
Bakers of America Program is an 
endeavor with tremendous influence 
for the present, and tremendous po- 
tential for the future. 


* * 

ROBERT C. HOLLISTER, Cor'- 
land Baking Co., Cortland, N.Y.: 

To my way of thinking the Bakers 
of America Program is an absolute 
necessity to keep this great industiy 
constantly moving forward. The in- 
dustry has made some great strides 
in the past 30 to 40 years, but this 
progress can be nothing compared |o 
what can be accomplished in the fu- 


ture. 
* * 


ARTHUR J. ELLIS, Farm Crest 
Bakers, Detroit, Mich.: 

Because of this type program every 
baker benefits. It is national in scope 
and is beneficial to the entire bak- 
ing industry. 

It has proven itself because it w:is 
properly and satisfactorily launched. 
The only way it could be fully cf- 
fective is with proper follow-up and 
sustained advertising. 

The baking industry being one of 
the largest food industries can only 
hope to get its share of the house- 
wife’s dollar by maintaining this type 
of advertising program. If the bak- 
ing industry does not do this, other 
industries who are following simi- 
lar type programs, if not some larger 
and more far-reaching, would be 
bound to affect the sales of baked 
products. Each and every individual 
baker in the U.S. should lend finan- 
cial aid to a program which has 
proven so vitally beneficial. 


* * 

MILTON PETERSEN, Petersen 
Baking Co., Omaha, Neb.: 

The Bakers of America Program 
for 1950-51 is a sound industry-wide 
plan to advance the good name of 
bakery products. It is low-cost insur- 
ance to protect the reputation of bak- 
ery products against the destructive 
efforts of food faddists and careless 
and unsound comparative dietary 
claims made by advertisers of foods 
competing for the place of bakery 
products in a well-balanced and eco- 
nomical diet. 

* * 

RUSSELL L. WHITE, White Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind.: 

I think the Bakers of America 
Program is a definite step in the 
right direction and if the bakers 
of this country are going to maintain 
or improve their position as distribu- 
tors of a food product, it is neccs- 
sary that they do cooperative advcr- 
tising. The real benefit of this advcr- 
tising, however, will be gained by 
each baker tying in with the program 
and using some of the material. As 
far as our company is concerned, we 
think it is a fine thing and are ¢!ad 
to contribute to it. 


. * 

Cc. W. SWANSON, Worches'ter 
(Mass.) Baking Co.: 

Every progressive baker should be 
interested financially and morally) in 
the Bakers of America Program 

This support is necessary in order 
for us to get our just share of ‘he 
consumer food dollar. 


* * 

E. E. KELLEY, JR., presid«nt, 
Quality Bakers of America, \°eW 
York: 

The greatest problem facing our 
industry is the fact that consump '10n 
of baked goods is once more on the 
(Continued on page 52) 
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(SEE ANSWER BELOW) 


When Johann Huslinger staged a famous 
long-distance hike 49 years ago, he did it the 
hard way—on his bare hands. 

It’s hard going today for some bakers, too. 
More and more tempting food products of 
all kinds are competing for the share of the 
food dollar spent on bakery goods. 

In the face of this situation, a larger pro- 
portion of business goes to the baker who 
goes after it—with better products, efficiently 
produced, appetizingly displayed. 

On all three counts, your Russell-Miller 
salesman can help you—with finest flours 
for every baking need; by keeping you posted 
on new production routines; by suggesting 
tested ideas for merchandising that SELLS. 

Doing things the hard way, Johann Hus- 
linger walked on bare hands 817 miles from 
Vienna to Paris in 550 hours. Doing things 
the easy way, why don’t you get the help of 
your Russell-Miller salesman as so many 
other bakers have done? Let him work with 
you to get the business that now is walking 
by your door. 


GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING...FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 
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How longcanhe ¥ 
walk on his hands? 
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sold them in the spring. Mr. Porter 
was convinced that there was entirely 
too much scooping of wheat, and he 
did his part of that backbreaking, 
nose-plugging work. He decided to 
put in an elevator. He designed it 
and then had it built to his exact 
specification; then he operated it. The 
elevator was considered a phony by 
many, but it’s still working efficiently. 
Another like it stands beside it. 

Since that time, Mr. Porter has op- 
erated the elevators and his increas- 
ing farm lands. He has a new elevator 
15 miles west on the Rock Island. He 
has a big seed and feed business in 
connection with his elevators, and he 
buys wheat. This year he has more 
than 5,000 acres of wheat that is pro- 
ducing around 30 bushels to the acre. 
He recently bought a 5,000-acre ranch 
in Kansas, paying cash. Some of his 
close friends say he is operating 10 
sections, which he owns clear of debt, 
in Hansford County; that is 6,400 
acres. 

Mr. Porter is the active manager of 
all these enterprises. He hires men 
to work on the farms and at the ele- 
vators, but he is the boss. This doesn’t 
mean he sits in an air-cooled office 
and dictates orders. He wears a blue 
duck overall and jumper suit, with 
dusty four-in-hand tie and a battered 
old hat that weighs three pounds. He 
helps unload wheat; he operates the 
elevator machinery. If anything gets 
out of whack he fixes it. He cats all 
over the elevators. He operates feed 
mills, often poking in grain within 
inches of whirring machinery that 
could chop him to pieces. He repairs 
tractors, combines and trucks. 


A Man of Keen Senses 


When the 1947 harvest started, sev- 
eral farmers didn’t know whether 
their wheat contained too much mois- 
ture for storage. “We'll have to take 
it to Mr. Porter,” one said. “He'll 
know.” The farmers had good eyes, 
but they took their wheat to the blind 
man, and accepted his word on the 
moisture content. Mr. Porter can go 
into a wheat field and out-reckon the 
average man on the yield. He can 
fee] and smell soil and knows whether 
it’s good. He can sniff wheat and 
taste wheat and tell you the protein 
content. He can feel wheat and tell 
you within ounces of what it will test. 

Some time ago several men were 
guessing at the weight of a truck- 
load of fat hogs. Mr. Porter climbed 
the truck, felt of the hogs and guessed 
closer to the weight than men who 
don’t even wear glasses. 

Since losing his sight Mr. Porter 
has determinedly developed his other 
senses. He depends on his nose, ears 
and the sensitive nerves of his finger- 
tips. He judges feed and wheat by his 
nose. Wher anything goes wrong 
with the elevator, he is the first to 
detect it; his sharp ears lead him 
directly to the trouble. 

Some years ago Mr. Porter bought 
a section of land, paying $30 an acre. 
Several of his friends and neighbors 
decided among themselves that the 
seller had taken advantage of a blind 
man and sold the land at an extor- 
tionate price. The first crop paid for 
the land. Mr. Porter says that very 
few persons have tried to take advan- 
tage of his lack of sight. He has de- 
veloped a keen sense of judging hu- 
manity. Within a minute after a 
stranger enters his office, Mr. Porter 
has him “sized up.” The accuracy of 
his judgment is uncanny. He will cash 


checks for some bag i but he 
turns down others. 


Four Porter Children 


Mr. Porter had a lot of help. Mrs. 
Porter was sick at heart when she 
saw the bald, windswept plains of 
Texas and felt the blazing sun. She 
was so homesick that she wanted to 
find a little tree,’ sit down and cry 
her eyes out. A short time ago one of 
her brothers visited her for awhile. 
When he got ready to depart he said: 
“When I come to the first great big 
tree, I’m going to park under it for 
about an hour and just love it.” 

Mrs. Porter helped with the farm 
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and elevator, when the matter of rais- 
ing a family wasn’t in the periods of 
interference. The four children are 
grown now and she is at the elevators 
every day. She weighs trucks, sells 
feed, helps run the elevators, keeps 
books, and does any other job that 
needs doing. When one sees Mrs. Por- 
ter hurrying about the place directing 
the burly drivers of big grain and 
feed trucks, he wonders how many 
wives of wealthy men would conde- 
scend to work at a dusty elevator. 
Elsie Ruth was the first youngster. 
When she arrived, her father fondled 
her and said: “I wish I had my sight 
for about a minute so I could see 
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her.” Elsie Ruth is connected with the 
schools at Panhandle. She is a gradu- 
ate of Texas Christian University and 
is an accomplished musician and 
singer. 

Chalmers is the oldest boy. He 
served in the Navy during the war. 
He is studying engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 

Frank Willard is next to Chalmers. 
He is a senior band major at Texas 
Tech. He is developing into a fine 
musician. 

Rose Ann is the baby, and a cute 
one. She finished her sophomore year 
at North Texas State Teachers C»l- 
lege at Denton last spring. She is 





Uniformity in yeast helps you 














Fermentation is your business 


in adjusting to 
changing baking 
conditions 


A baker’s life is lively with problems. 
Just think of some of the changing condi- 
tions that you must meet constantly— 
conditions that could affect the success of 


your business. 


For example, consider two 
variables you cannot prevent. 
Weather turns hot—or cold. 
The hardness or softness of 


water suddenly changes. 


Such variable conditions could tie up pro- 
duction, throw off your product—result in 
crumbly, uneven, coarse-grained goods that 
neither look good nor taste good. 


Control these conditions 


Fermentation—the right kind of fermenta- 


tion—is the “‘tool’”’ that helps you control 
these changing conditions as they occur . . . 
shortening or lengthening fermentation 
time to meet fluctuations in temperature 
or water conditions. 


The right kind of fermentation demands a 








yeast with uniformity . . 


Fleischmanns 


. one so standard- 
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specializing in physical education and 
music. 

Before the children reached the av- 
erage age of juvenile delinquency they 
were working at the house, on the 
farms, and at the elevators. They op- 
erated plows, drills, combines, trucks. 
They helped with the cattle that were 
bought in the late fall for pasturing 
on the wheat. 

Mr. Porter’s father stuck with the 
New England heritage of intelligent 
industry and frugality. This was ham- 
mered into the son from babyhood, 
and the Porter children got the same 
philosophy of sweat. 

The other day the Porter elevators 
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were extremely busy. An attractive 
girl in blue overalls and a TCU ath- 
letic pullover drove up in a big truck. 
Mr. Porter had visitors with whom 
he wanted to talk. “Go out there and 
run the elevators, honey,” he said to 
the girl. “Keep things moving.” The 
girl was Rose Ann, who has no diffi- 
culty planning her time between col- 
lege sessions. There was a call from 
one of the farms. A truck was needed. 
Rose Ann turned the elevators over 
to her mother and headed for the 
farm in a truck. Shortly later she re- 
turned in a pick-up. Rose Ann can run 
the elevators by herself. If anything 
goes wrong, she can find and fix the 


trouble. She can play music, she can 
dance, she is a good student. When 
she was a little one growing up, she 
could attend a movie once a month, 
paying admittance with money she 
had earned. Not many girls in as 
wealthy families can run an elevator 
or drive an International loaded to 
the brim with $1.85 wheat. 


How to End Wars 


The inevitable question: “Mr. Por- 
ter, how did you do it?” He flaps a 
little dust out of an ear and rubs his 
short-cropped mustache. “There is 
only one way to get along and get 
things done, and that is by hard, con- 









control your products’ 


ized that it gives you balanced fermenta- 
tion day after day, always acting with the 
same vigor and speed in your dough so 
that the changes you make in fermentation 
time will produce the expected results. 


Controls ‘“Type’’ of products, too 


Besides helping you control changing con- 
ditions, an ever-uniform yeast helps you 
bake for your type of market. With de- 
pendable fermentation, you can give cus- 
tomers compact, close-grained goods, if 
that’s what they want. . . or soft, fluffy 
products... whatever the market demands. 

“Controlled baking’? depends on fermen- 
tation. Proper fermentation depends on uni- 
form yeast. 


Fermentation is 


Fleischmann’s business, too 
Fleischmann Quality Control carefully 


checks the yeast qualities that mean 
quality products. 


Talk about physical “‘check-ups’’! Look at what 
Fleischmann’s Yeast goes through to make sure 
it’s up to par—and stays that way. 

After manufacture, every batch of yeast gets 
a microscopic check for purity right at the plant 
... is also made up in doughs to check its action. 

Samples go to the Field Quality Control 
Laboratory in Hoboken, N.J. There, the ac- 


| @ THE “PUNCH” TEST, 
-§ another important test for 
ie yeast performance in the 
dough. Here, in the Baking 
Laboratory, the important 
characteristic of “strength” 
is measured by this test to 
further assure you of “bal- 
anced fermentation” with 
Fleischmann's Yeast. 


least 


— always husy”in the dough 
NEVER FLASHY...VEVER SLOW 


quality 


tion of this yeast in doughs—all kinds of doughs 
—ascertains its performance throughout the 
baking cycle. 

Here, also, the yeast is incubated for several 
days at high temperatures . . . a test equal to 
many days of refrigerated storage. This verifies 
the yeast’s “hardiness” will protect its leaven- 
ing power from factory to dough. 

Samples of yeast from far afield are also 
checked regularly . . . picked up from bake 
shops and sent, by “air,” to the Field Quality 
Control Laboratory. 





CHECKING BREAD FOR GRAIN, texture, color, etc., at 
the commercial-size Bakery Unit in the Fleischmann Labora- 
tories, Bronx, N. Y. Besides full-scale baking tests, this 
bakery develops new formulas and methods to cut baking 
costs, provide profitable new products for bakers. 


Commercial baking tests, too 


Yeast samples also travel to the commercial- 
size Bakery Unit at the Fleischmann Labora- 
tories, Bronx, N. Y. There, big doughs are run 
to make sure the yeast performs as well in 
full-scale operations as in smaller ones. 
Quality control represents another of the 
many facilities and services of the makers of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. For over 80 years, our 
every effort has been directed towards safe- 
guarding fermentation— your business and ours. 
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tinuous, and intelligent work. If all 
the young men in the world were 
taught the importance of productive 
work, and then taught to work, young 
men wouldn’t have to fly around drop- 
ping bombs on people; there would 
be no famine; there would be no pov- 
erty.” 

The Porter children are pretty good 
examples. 

Mr. Porter dislikes cooperatives, 
mainly because they do not have to 
pay taxes. He isn’t afraid of their 
competition because he is so well es- 
tablished in so»many lines that only 
a catastrophe could hurt him. But he 
says the untaxed co-ops are unfair 
competition for the young man start- 
ing out on an_ individual-initiative 
basis. 

“Co-ops dull the wits of their mem- 
bers,” he says. “They seem afraid of 
keen competition. They contribute 
nothing to the financing of the coun- 
try because they pay no taxes, They 
claim to be nonprofit, but they some- 
how have the money to expand. The 
young man who goes out on his own 
must pay taxes and help finance the 
country, and he must face the compe- 
tition of groups of men who, as a 
co-op, have no tax burden. Keen, but 
fair, competition that has sharpened 
wits and inspired initiative is what 
made this country great.” 

Mr. Porter is no New Dealer. He 
says the business of giving away 
stuff and squabbling over the number 
of hours a man works is not a gord 
thing. “The form of government un: 
der which this country has become 
great in every respect made it poss- 
ible for me to make a living and 
get ahead,” he said. ‘Under any other 
existing kind of government, I would 
have been in an institution, or prob- 
ably would have been played out by 
now. I am grateful to a government 
that makes it possible for every man, 
even the handicapped, to have a 
chance. In my opinion, the trend the 
past several years has been danger- 
ous. We need a government that en- 
courages work and initiative, instead 
of trying to figure out ways of getting 
things without work. To be a great 
country, we must produce; that takes 
work, and there’s no other way. I 
am grateful for the opportunity I 
have had.” 

Mr. Porter is well informed. He 
reads Braille periodicals, books and 
papers. He uses the State library’s 
talking books. Mrs. Porter reads 
newspapers and books to him. Re- 
cently the Porters had a vacation in 
Hot Springs, N.M. While on this trip, 
Mrs. Porter read 13 books to her hus- 
band. The Panhandle doesn’t have a 
better-informed man on current 
events, local, national and interna- 
tional. He is a student of history. One 
of his favorite men of history is Jus- 
tice Oliver Holmes. Mr. Porter doesn’t 
attend movies, but Mrs. Porter does 
and tells him the stories. He depends 
a great deal upon the radio. 

There’s a lot of Puritan in Mr. Por- 
ter. And he’s thrifty. He is no more 
extravagant than he was when he 
owed the Oklahoma bank $4,000. But 
he has a comfortable home. The Por- 
ters live well. 

Mr. Porter doesn’t like for even a 
dollar to be idle. The other day 
friends were asking him why he de- 
cided to buy the ranch in Kansas. 
Mrs. Porter broke in, “I can tell you,” 
she said. “He can’t sleep if he has 
50¢ in the bank that isn’t bringing in 
something.” 

Some sharp-eyed Russian, Hungar- 
ian, Italian, Greek, Indian or Chinese 
might be interested in the sort of 
thing a Texas blind man has been 
able to do in a democratic country. 












DO YOU KNOW . 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the 
bright boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, 
turn to page 68 for a check against the correct statements. Each correct 
answer counts five points. A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


1. In using buttermilk in bread as 
a “rope” preventive, it is best to use 
liquid buttermilk rather than pow- 
dered buttermilk. True or false? 

2. Kettle rendered lard is made by 


mixing in various amounts hashed 
leaf fat or leaf fat and back fat into 
an open steam jacketed kettle and 
cooking the fat out of the cracklings. 
True or false? 
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3. The emulsifying type shorten- 
ings are ideal for frying purposes as 
they have a higher smoke point than 
the regular types of shortening. 
True or false? 

4. Honey contains about 40% suc- 
rose (sugar), 2% levulose (fruit sug- 
ar) and about 34% dextrose (grape 
sugar). True or false? 

5. Baking powder may contain 4 Ib. 
of soda, 8 lb. of cream of tartar and 
4 lb. of cornstarch. True or false? 

6. In order to eliminate the cav- 
ing in of the tops on streusel coffee 
cakes after they are baked, it is a 
good idea to turn them over on cloth 
covered screens as soon as they are 


removed from the oven. True or false? 
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WHEN THEY’RE MADE WITH TRU 
Bakers who feature their special cakes (made with TRU-FLO) 


week-end sales. 
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are establishing new records for consumer demand and 


Everyone recognizes instantly the finer, tender texture 
and marvelous flavor of better cakes that TRU-FLO makes. 
Icings stay soft — without sweating, or sticking to wrappers. 

Let the HACHMEISTER cake expert work with you in 


planning your cake program for better, more profitable sales. 
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7. For making high grade pies, the 
top crust should contain about 75” 
shortening based on the weight of the 
flour. True or false? 


8. The average vegetable fat is 
not as digestible as lard. True or 
false? 

9. The government specifications 
for white flour is that it must not 
contain over 12% moisture. True or 
false? 

10. When making twist bread it is 
desirable to have a long conveyor 
belt at the molder before the twisting 
is done. True or false? 


11. In certain types of cookics, 
part of the sugar is added last w:th 
the flour in order to reduce the 
spread, True or false? 


12. When pecan rolls are placed too 
close together in the pans, they will 
generally pop up in the center. True 
or false? 


13. If the eggs are beaten when 
making custard pies the filling \ ill 
break down and become watery. T) ve 
or false? 

14. “Spray” process dried eggs con- 
tain about 7 to 8% moisture. True 
or false? 


15. Storing cake flour for two or 
three weeks before using it will p:o- 
duce somewhat better cakes than 
when used right after it comes from 
the mill. True or false? 


16. Brown sugar which has beco:ne 
hard and dry can be softened by plac- 
ing in a metal container and placing 
a damp cloth over the sugar before 
closing the container tightly. True or 
false? 

17. To retard the growth of rope 
in bread it is advisable to use about 
%% monocalcium phosphate in the 
dough. True or false? 

18. Lard contains about 95% fat 
while butter contains about 90%. 
True or false? 

19. When changing from cane or 
beet sugar to corn sugar in roll 
doughs, no changes are necessary in 
the fermentation time. True or false? 

20. Bread doughs made with water 
that is high in alkaline substances 
require more time to ferment in or- 
der to develop the proper acidity. 
True or false? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PITTSBURGH PRODUCTION 
MEN ELECT OFFICERS 


PITTSBURGH—The Greater Pi'ts- 
burgh Production Men’s Club me! at 
the Hotel Sheraton recently fo: a 
dinner meeting and election of ew 
officers: Carl Sindel, Ertl] Baking “o., 
president; Andrew Slezak, Lin:oln 
Bakery, first vice president; Wi!!iam 
Giltenboth, Red Star Yeast & P od- 
ucts Co., Inc., secretary, and George 
Robertson, Armour & Co., treasurer. 
John Shidler, Kroger Co., was na‘ned 
an additional member of the ex:cu- 
tive board. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


McGOUGH BAKERIES CORP. 
EXPANDS IN BIRMINGHAM 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—An enla:ge- 
ment and modernization prog:am 
costing approximately $300,000 has 
been announced by the McGough /‘ak- 
eries Corp., Miss Helen McGough, 
president. The work is expect« to 
be completed by Dec. 1. 

New storage facilities are ‘cing 
added to énable flour to be unlo-ded 
directly from freight cars to storage 
space. The two local plants are be- 
ing combined into one building, »: ich 
is being enlarged and modernize‘! 
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SECOND STRAIGHT—Shown above is Larro Royal, a registered Hol- 
stein owned by the Larro Research Farm of General Mills, Inc., who 
recently won her second straight national record for butterfat production 
—she is now the only cow of the breed to hold two national records in 
the yearly division, with 22,442 lb. 4% milk and 887.6 Ib. butterfat. 





Deterioration of British Flour 
Criticized in Baking Circles 


LONDON—A serious deterioration 
in the quality of the flour now com- 
ing forward from British mills is a 
major talking point in baking trade 
circles. Complaints of bad smells dur- 
ing making up, collapse and shrink- 
age after baking and bad color are 
among the major points of criticism 
listed by bakers. 

At a recent trade meeting, one 
speaker alleged that the lack of 
competition among the millers, as a 
result of strict government control 
which treats efficient and inefficient 
units alike, was one of the reasons 
leading to deliveries of poor flour. 
Another observer cited the lack of 
competition from imported flour 
which, in the past, led to the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of produc- 
tion in home’ mills. The present mo- 
nopoly in production, it is suggested, 
is not conducive to the milling of a 
high grade flour. 

These assertions, however, are de- 
nied by the millers who evidence 
other reports which pay tribute to 


their efforts to produce a good sack 
of flour from a grist which leaves 
much to be desired in the way of 
quality. In their defense it is pointed 
out that under the system of state 
controlled buying now in existence, 
the miller is not allowed to choose 
his own wheat, as in prewar days, and 
has to take whatever is allocated to 
him by the Ministry of Food. Recent 
deliveries of Canadian and Australian 
wheat have not been of good quality, 
millers state, while the recent order to 
incorporate 40% home grown wheat 
in the grist has added to the difficul- 
ties experienced. 

Some experienced observers con- 
sider that the quality of imported 
wheat will deteriorate even more as 
a result of the government’s policy 
of storing recent arrivals in ships at 
the docks because of the lack of ade- 
quate storage space. 

The millers blame the bakers to a 
certain extent for failing to take the 
change in the makeup of the grist 
into account in their production 
methods. Sudden changes, such as 
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recently experienced, it is admitted, 
do cause trouble for the trade and 
the expectation is that when the bak- 
ers become used to new flour the 
quality of the bread will improve. 

One solution to the problem would 
be to increase drying and storage 
facilities in Britain so that such a 
large proportion of home grown 
wheat would not have to be incor- 
porated in the grist at one time. The 
gradual introduction of domestic 
wheat would assist in easing the dif- 
ficulties experienced by the millers. 
Complementary to this step, a sug- 
gestion has been made that farmers 
should be given a larger price incen- 
tive later in the season in order to 
encourage them to hold their wheat 
for subsequent delivery, as well as 
insuring that all their wheats were 
of millable quality as an additional 
qualification for bonus payment. Some 
of the wheat now grown is said to 
be unsuitable for flour production 
although government regulations 
compel the millers to accept it. In 
a free market such wheats would 
never reach the mills. 

A further remedy put forward is 
for the lowering of the extraction 
rate in order to provide flour of bet- 
ter quality from the same grist. This 
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policy, however, is not acceptable to 
the government because of the neces- 
sity to reduce the requirements of 
imported wheat, bought for scarce 
dollars in the U.S. and Canada, to a 
minimum. If the available dollar pur- 
chasing power, not only in Britain 
but in western Europe generally 
could be increased, several countries 
would purchase additional supplies of 
wheat in order to bring about a gen- 
eral improvement in bread quality. 

The extraction rate of British 
milled flour, now standing at 85%, is 
one of the highest in Europe and has 
remained static for some consider- 
able time although the general trend 
in Europe is toward reduction. France 
is the latest country to adopt this 
policy, a reduction to 80% having be- 
come effective Oct. 1. The admixture 
of 5% rye has been retained as an 
economy measure. The availability of 
currency in Europe appears to be 
the factor now determining extrac- 
tion rates. 

Some British bakers have suggest- 
ed that a greater admixture of Ca- 
nadian flour would provide a major 
improvement in quality but again the 
limitations on purchase imposed by 
the lack of dollars militate against 
any move in this direction. 


IT’S. IN THE RECORD 
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TEST MILLERS—Three new wheat varieties developed by agronomists 
in the Pacific Northwest recently were subjected to commercial scale 
milling tests in the plant of the Pioneer Flouring Mill Co. at Island City, 
Ore. The flours produced from the wheats were then distributed to 
commercial and products control laboratories for completion of the tests. 
Shown in the picture above are, from left to right, Dr. O. A. Vogel, 
agronomist, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Dr. C. S. Holton, plant 
pathologist, U.S. Department of Agriculture; R. O. Fletcher, field secre- 
tary of the Pacific Northwest Crop Improvement Assn., Walla Walla, 
Wash., and Dr. S. P. Swenson, agronomist on the staff of the Washing- 
ton Agricultural Experiment Station, Pullman. Dr. Vogel and Dr. Swen- 
son developed one of the wheats being tested. The picture was taken in 
the Pioneer plant during the milling tests which were conducted by a 
committee of operative millers from District 9, Association of Operative 
Millers. This committee supplied the Pacific Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Assn. with its findings regarding the acceptability of the wheats. 





Germany’s Grain Import Needs 
Estimated at 3.7 Million Tons 


HAMBURG—Plans have now been 
announced for the distribution of im- 
ported grain in the British and 
American zones of Germany during 
the year 1949-50. 

The program scheduled provides 
for the distribution of approximately 
3.7 million tons of imported grain for 
food, a total which is expected to be 
sufficient to maintain a normal con- 
sumer bread ration, provided 2.8 mil- 
lion tons of home grown grain are 
delivered by the farmers to the au- 
thorities from the proceeds of the 
current crop. Any holding back of 
deliveries for sale on the black mar- 
ket might have the effect of upset- 
ting official calculations. 

The producers have complained 
that the target figure of 2.8 million 
tons is too high for attainment, but 
their requests for a reduction have 
been refused. Last year, a consider- 
able amount of grain was stated to 
have been used for animal feeding 
and for the manufacture of white 
flour, which commands a premium on 
the German black market. 

The distribution of coarse grain 
for livestock production will be done 
in the manner prescribed by the Ger- 
man Administration for Food, Agri- 
culture and Forestry. The original 
plan. called for 1 million tons ~- of 
coarse grains to be used for animal 
feeding purposes, of which 45% would 
be used for hog fattening at the rate 
of 330 Ib. for each slaughter hog 
delivered and the remaining 55% as 
delivery incentives. This grain is 
given in order to persuade growers to 
make full and speedy deliveries of 
bread grains. The plan, the authorities 


point out, is contingent upon the 
availability of imported coarse grains 
during the 1949-50 crop year and 
may require revision at a later date. 

Food imported into Germany dur- 
ing August totaled 813,800 tons, of 
which 392,100 tons was in the form 
of bread grain and 202,800 as coarse 
grains. Germany has received 17,000 
tons barley from Morocco, part of 
a projected total delivery of 80,000 
tons. 

Deliveries of oil seeds in July 
amounted to 27,764 tons, which is 
more than two thirds of the deliv- 
eries in the entire crop year 1948-49. 
In the eastern zone, controlled by 
Russia, the oil seeds crop is esti- 
mated at 110,000 tons, compared with 
last year’s figure of 40,000 tons. 





CEREAL CUTTERS 
Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














Grain Shippers 

Domestic and Export 

TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Toronto 
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HUBBARD S ALMANA 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT APPEARED IN GRIST, 
HUBBARD TRADE MAGAZINE, IN MARCH, 1920 


“Hat More Bread. It’s your best and 
cheapest food. 








“‘Let’s cooperate in spreading this fact.’’ 


A TRUE STATEMENT IN 1920—STILL TRUE IN 1949 


HUBBARD 


“A Name Synonymous with Quality” 


MOTHER HUBBARD HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 
SPRING MAIDE UNIVERSITY SUPERLATIVE 
ATHLETE KING HUBBARD (High Protein) 
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T was originally suggested that I 
I discuss the subject of new insecti- 

cides and fumigants for the baker. 
I replied to the effect that in my 
opinion, a much more important and 
valuable subject would be a discus- 
sion of those practices which result 
in insect control, and that it was 
my observation that insecticides 
should be considered a supplement 
to such practices rather than a cure- 
all. 

The food processor has been too 
much inclined to look to insecticides 
alone as the solution to his insect 
control problems. Unless his building 
and equipment, storage and produc- 
tion practices are such that insecti- 
cides and fumigants are given an op- 
portunity to do an effective job, he 
may better look for “Mandrake, the 
Magician.” Mandrake in the flesh is 
as easy to locate as the insecticide 
which will otherwise do the perfect 
job. 

There has been a tendency on the 
part of food processors and insecti- 
cide salesmen to place particular em- 
phasis upon the roach and house fly 
as THE important insects in the 
food plant. Because of this empha- 
sis, better control of these insects 
is often found than is the case 
with stored products insects such 
as the flour beetle, more properly 
called the “Confused Flour Beetle,” 
the Mediterranean Flour Moth, the 
Sawtoothed Grain Beetle, the Flour 
Mite, the moths which live in fruits 
and nuts, and believe it or not, the 
Carpet Beetle and the Tobacco 
Beetle. 

The natural home of these insects 
is in the raw materials which food 
industries, including bakers, process. 
They are hidden from the casual ob- 
server and protected from insecticides 
by the food they live in. They can 
be killed by fumigation, but their 
dead bodies remain where they are. 
The first and most important basic 
principle for the control of these 
insects is to deny them food and 
shelter, or in other words, a place to 
live. If we regard this as the first 
principle of insect control, and the 
use of insecticides supplementary 
thereto, we can simplify our insect 
control problem and make it easy. 

It should be remembered that dust 
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Principles of Insect Control in the Bakery 
By J. Carl Dawson 


J. Carl Dawson & Associates, St. Louis 


and dirt in a bakery are highly nu- 
tritious material in which these in- 
sects may live. 


Basic Examination 
We should first examine the basic 
structure of our building to look for 
their hide-outs. Many bakeries oper- 
ate in buildings not built for the 


purpose, but acquired or rented and 
bakery equipment installed later. It 
has long been the practice to con- 
struct buildings with hollow walls 
and a hollow space between the ceil- 
ing and the floor above. If such a 
floor has holes in it or a crack around 
the wall and it is swept regularly, it 
will continue to accumulate some 
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of the nutritious sweepings of the 
surface onto the ceiling below. 

If there are holes in ceilings or in 
the walls of such structures, espe- 
cially in areas where flour is handled, 
this dust will sift into such holes, 
cracks and crevices, and accumulate. 
In some bakeries, we may find heat- 
ing, ventilating and air conditioning 
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- it is either disposed of, heated or 
_ cooled. Such ducts handling air from 
inside the building may accumulate 
_ two or three inches of this highly 
nutritious dust. 

_ In these hidden spots where nutri- 
tious dust accumulates, you may ex- 
pect to have the greatest trouble 
_ with stored products insects capable 
of flight—such as the Mediterranean 
Flour Moth, the Carpet Beetle, or 
the Tobacco Beetle. No amount of in- 
secticide applied in the building will 
eontrol this hidden infestation, and 
the flying adult insects will contin- 
ually be reinfesting stored products 
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and operating machines in the bak- 
ery 


Guard Against Flying Insects 
The basic correction for this situa- 
tion is to pull down the ceilings and 
make the floor above absolutely tight. 
Pull down one side of the double 
wall construction, and I think if you 
will examine a bakery with a great 
many partitions, it may be discov- 
ered that a number of them may be 
advantageously eliminated. When this 
suggestion is made to a baker, he 
usually finds it anything but appeal- 
ing. If, however, he can be induced 
to pull down a ceiling so that he may 
see the terrific infestation it is har- 


boring, and if the space above it is 
cleaned off and painted white, he 
usually finds that the appearance is 
not distasteful, and that a very bad 
situation has been eliminated. He is 
usually highly pleased with the re- 
sults. 

Another source of trouble in the 
building itself is built-in cabinets, 
shelving, drawers, and the like. Fre- 
quently shelving will begin 4 in. off 
the floor, leaving an empty space 
underneath completely housed in and 
uncleanable. Shelving may have a 
false back to it leaving a space of 
one to three inches between the 
false back and a wall. Cabinets and 
built-in small rooms have a flat 











FINE PRODUCTS OF LEVER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is the text of an address 
by Mr. Dawson before last spring’s 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers in Chicago. It is a 
practical discussion of the basic prin- 
ciples underlying the control of in- 
sects by preventive maintenance and 
the use of insecticides and fumigants. 





overhead surface on which nutritious 
dust accumulates and insects may 
flourish and not be readily observ- 
able without a_ stepladder. When 
these are built of wood, many cracks 
and crevices may be found that ac- 
cumulate such dust with its accom- 
panying insect population. 

The presence of this type of struc- 
ture in a bakery should be held to 
a minimum. There should be no hol- 
low space in the underside of shelves 
or cabinets. The floor under shelving 
should not be used and cabinets 
should stand well off the floor. Cab- 
inets by all means should be easily 
movable. The clean up of the bak- 
ery should involve the complete emp- 
tying of shelves and cabinets for a 
thorough cleaning. Overhead surfaces 
of all kinds, such as the tops of cab- 
inets, the tops of light fixtures, 
beams, and all other overhead flat 
surfaces must be cleaned regularly 
or they will accumulate edible nutri- 
tious dust where insects will breed 
and migrate to operating equipment. 


Cleanability Vital 


Until recently the primary consid- 
eration in the design of bakery and 
other cereal processing machines has 
been appearance and efficiency of op- 
eration, with far too little emphasis 
being placed on cleanability. From a 
sanitation standpoint, such equip- 
ment should be easily cleaned and 
should be so constructed that if 
dirty, the dirt will be readily ap- 
parent so it asks to be cleaned. It is 
interesting to note that this same 
criticism may be made of equipment 
which is installed in our own kitchens. 


Flour-Handling Equipment 


The most important equipment in 
the bakery from the standpoint of 
offering a breeding place for stored 
products insects where they may be 
contributed to the finished product, 
is that equipment which handles flour. 
Entirely too much emphasis has been 
placed on the fumigation of this 
equipment and not enough on clean- 
ing it out. 

It must be remembered that dead 
insects in such equipment are just 
as objectionable 4s live ones, so that 
the practice of fumigation of equip- 
ment cannot be considered satisfac- 
tory unless it is also followed by 
a thorough and complete clean out. 

Modern all metal equipment with 
ample openings for clean out and 
properly protected by a fine screen 
shaker type sifter, should never need 
to be fumigated. Some of the older 
equipment, especially that construct- 
ed of wood, will, of course, have to 
be fumigated regularly although fu- 
migation under these circumstances 
may not be completely effective, since 
insects in cracks and crevices of 
wood equipment may be getting fresh 
air from outside while the fumigant 
is on the inside. 

It must be remembered that in any 
point in the flour handling equip- 
ment where static flour remains for 
a period of time, insects will repro- 
duce. For example, the screw in a 
screw conveyor usually clears the 
housing by about a quarter of an inch, 
and the flour in this space does not 
move but rather the flour being con- 
veyed moves over the top of it. In- 
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sects will breed in the static flour 
in such conveyors. 

The boot of the flour elevator, of 
course, is one of the most impor- 
tant breeding places inside ‘the equip- 
ment. The weighing hopper is par- 
ticularly susceptible to Mediterranean 
Flour Moth infestation which can 
in extreme cases completely encrust 
the entire inside of the hopper with 
an inch or more of webbing which 
will be found to contain the Medi- 
terranean Flour Moth, Confused 
Flour Beetle, and perhaps other 
stored food products insects. 

When flour handling equipment is 
installed in a place where moisture 
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may be found around it and may 
creep into it, there may develop a 
serious infestation of flour mites 
which are only found in flour and 
other edible materials when there is 
an excess amount of moisture. These 
mites are little spiders which when 
fully grown are just barely discern- 
ible with the naked eye, so, therefore, 
cannot quite be called microscopic. 
Their reproduction rate is extremely 
rapid; and if present anywhere along 
the line in bakery equipment, will 
show up as whole mites when an 
extraneous material examination is 
made. 

The answer to the flour handling 


equipment problem, therefore, is not 
fumigation, but rather making open- 
ings into the equipment so it may be 
regularly cleaned of the last speck 
of flour on both inside and outside. 
This cleaning process usually requires 
the use of both a good vacuum 
cleaner and 100 Ib. compressed air. 

The next most important piece of 
equipment in many bakeries in which 
stored products insects may be con- 
tributed to the finished product is the 
overhead proofer. Here again, pri- 
mary emphasis should be placéd up- 
on regular and complete clean-out 
rather than upon insecticides. The 
basic problem is how to clean it out. 





IN PACKAGING VARIETY BAKED GOODS, 
WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT... 
GREASEPROOFNESS OR MOISTUREPROOENESS ? 


Nationwide Survey Reveals How Bakers Rate These Important Package 
Characteristics For Different Types of Variety Products 


Per Cent of companies 
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Both Greaseproofness & Moistureproofness Essential 











Batter-type 
Cakes 


Sponge-type Sweet 
Cakes Yeast-raised 
Goods 


Doughnuts Cookies 





Buns and 
Rolls 





The findings shown in the above chart repre- 
sent opinions of 4,910 baking companies in 
all size classifications, located throughout 
the United States. 


The bakeries were separated, on the basis 
of annual dollar volume, into 4 size classi- 
fications—more than $500,000 gross annual 
sales of all products; $175,001 to $500,000; 
$50,001 to $175,000; and $12,001 to $50,000 
gross annual sales of all products. 


In 3 of the 4 groups batter-type cakes are 
mentioned most frequently as requiring 
packages that are both greaseproof and 
moistureproof; in smaller companies, how- 
ever, doughnuts are more generally believed 


to need both greaseproofness and moisture- 
proofness. 


lt is significant that for every product 
type, more large companies prefer both 
gr proofness and moistureproofness than 
either of these characteristics alone. 


Among remaining companies, preference 
between greaseproofness and moistureproof- 
ness is so divided as to indicate that packages 
that are both greaseproof and moisture- 
proof should be used for all variety baked 
products. That’s why more and more bakers 
are using only laminated packages. Their 
greaseproofness and moistureproefness pro- 
tect quality and flavor. 





BAKERY PACKAGE 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


TIT WEST WASHINGTON STREET © CHICAGO 2, 1LLINOIS 
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Most of the overhead proofers which 
have been in use for some time can- 
not be cleaned out until additional 
openings have been made in them. 
It, therefore, becomes necessary that 
we examine the overhead proofer 
and work out a location for the nec- 
essary openings so that the use of a 
vacuum cleaner and compressed air 
will completely eliminate all accumu- 
lations inside of it. 


Clean-outs in Machines 


When you look about the bakery, 
you find that it is the general prac- 
tice to set machines directly on the 
floor so that there is no space under 
them, that makes it possible to eas- 
ily clean the floor surface. The oper- 
ating parts are hidden so that they 
are not readily apparant and the ma- 
chine has a more attractive appear- 
ance. In this back side area of th: 
machine, flour and other materials 
can accumulate and stored products 
insects can breed. This must b 
cleaned out regularly. 

Conveyor belts are used extensive- 
ly in bakery operations, and it is no 
unusual to find Mediterranean Moth 
breeding between the top and bot- 
tom of the belt and the Confused 
Flour Beetle breeding in great num- 
bers in the pan underneath the belt 
which is designed to recover the dust- 
ing flour. These belts would be much 
easier to handle from the standpoint 
of insect control if they were more 
or less operating in the open. 

It is an old practice to continue to 
add flooring to the top of work ta- 
bles as they wear down. Last summer 
we turned one of these work tables 
up on edge and watched it for a 
while and observed Sawtoothed Grain 
Beetle, Confused Flour Beetle and 
Mediterranean Moth emerging from 
cracks along the edge of the table. 
Before the last top had been put on, 
the old top had become so old that 
a depression had been worn in the 
center section of it, leaving a space 
where material might accumulate and 
the insects could breed. 

It should be a general principle in 
the installation of bakery equip- 
ment that it be installed far enough 
from the wall to clean behind it. 
This is especially true of ovens, proof 
boxes and the like. If they must be 
installed next to the wall because 
of shortage of space, then they 
should be sealed to the wall so that 
there is no crack on the backside in 
which insects may live. 


Storage Practices. 

Storage practices have a very im- 
portant effect upon insect control in 
a bakery or other cereal plant. All 
storage should be off the floor and 
away from the wall, on skids that 
are easily movable. Raw materials 
storage should be in an orderly 
fashion so that it is easy to take 
inventory and so that you may know 
that you are using the oldest mate- 
rial first. From the standpoint of 
insect control, it is important that 
raw materials used in production be 
inspected as they are received for 
the presence of infestation. 

This inspection requires some 
knowledge, since stored products in- 
sects are not always easy to find. 
The introduction of infested raw ™2- 
terials into the plant means that 
you are introducing infestation into 
the plant and taking the risk that 
the infestation may not be discov- 
ered and infested materials might 
be used in production. 

The practice of storing off the floor 
and away from the wall makes it 
possible to keep the dust accumula- 
tions cleaned up and, as will be men- 
tioned later, also makes it easier to 
effectively apply residual sprays 

Many folks who use good storage 
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o sible by these superior baking ingredients. 










SMILING BAKERS! 


Everywhere throughout the land, bakers are 
happy because their customers are pleased 
with the finer cakes and pastries made pos- 





GENUINE ALMOND PASTE 

| MACAROON PASTE 
KERNEL PASTE 

_ MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 

FONDANT ICING 






















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


ASSURES THE 


Sponge Cracker Flour 





TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 











103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“5"4'° 
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As a baker you know how 
convenient plant location 
can save on route expenses. 
Better mill location is a fea- 
ture of PAGE flour quality, 
too. From Topeka we can 
tap choice wheat supplies 
of four major states most 
efficiently. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC 


“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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practices for raw materials use very 
bad storage practices for paper 
stocks. Paper stock should be stored 
in the same manner as raw mate- 
rials so as to eliminate insect and 
rodent harborages. 

It is not too unusual, I am sorry to 
say, to find old obsolete machinery 
placed in storage without being 
cleaned up. The accumulation of ma- 
terials in these machines offers an 
ideal breeding place for insects rep- 
resenting a source of continued re- 
infestation of the entire building. 
Here again, these obsolete machines 
should be stored off the floor and 
away from the wall. The same is 
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true for old pipe, lumber and the 
like, It is highly desirable, when it 
is possible to do so, to find storage 
space away from the bakery for 
this type of material. It represents 
a kind of dead storage that is well 


adapted to the breeding of insects . 


and is particularly difficult to clean 
up. Actually, it would seem to me 
that much of the storage would be 
better off if it didn’t exist and that 
much of this material could better be 
sold for junk. If it must be stored, 
however, it must be stored properly. 


Fixing Responsibility 


A very important matter in con- 


nection with this elimination of hid- 


den nutritious dirt in the bakery 


might be called “the human ele- 
ment.” The subject of insect control 
which we are discussing here is only 
a part of the overall consideration of 
sanitation. Good sanitation and good 
clean-up of the bakery cannot be 
expected unless definite responsibility 
is established in some one person to 
see that it is properly done. In most 
bakeries this will have to be a part- 
time job of someone closely asso- 
ciated with management. Many 
large food processors now have a 
sanitarian assigned fulltime to this 
one activity. 





It’s certainly truer today than ever 
that a baker has to watch his costs... 


BUT! If you're tempted to cut in- 
gredients that add to the quality of 
your products—watch out! 


Brother . .. that’s risky! 


Your business is built on quality. 
And when you produce a bread that’s 
not up to quality standards, your bus- 
iness is likely to start sliding off. And 
once you’re down, it’s an awfully hard 
climb uphill again. 

So stick to 6% quality nonfat dry 
milk solids ... and protect your name 
and business. 


Capitalize on this wonderful ingre- 
dient in your advertising. Tell your 
customers — who are becoming more 
nutrition-minded — that you are using 
6% nonfat dry milk solids in your 


Bordens BREADLAC 


SPRAY-PROCESS NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS 


The Borden Company, 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


































































Have YOU been tempted lately ? 


bread ... that it adds protein, vita- 
mins, minerals ... makes your bread 
more appealing, tastier, and nutritious! 


Borden’s Breadlac is 
Bakery-Tested for you! 


For the very best nonfat dry milk sol- 
ids, always specify Borden’s Bakery- 
Tested Breadlac when you order from 
your jobber. 

Breadlac is tested in a bakery-test 
that is a test. Breadlac quality never 
varies from barrel to barrel. 


Try Breadlac, and we feel certain 
you will agree wholeheartedly! 
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Too often management considers 
the cleaning job a nonproductive job 
as distinguished from an operational 
job and one that can be done by 
anyone. When this attitude prevails, 
the cleaning job will be done by the 
least competent and lowest paid 
employees, frequently with little or 
no instruction or supervision. The 
time has come when this attitude 
must change; and if we will stop and 
think about it a bit, I think we will 
conclude that although cleaning is 
done when machines are not oper- 
ating, it is in reality a job that «an 
be classified as a part of production. 
If we take this latter attitude, thre 
will be a better class of emplo.ce 
assigned to this work who is suffi- 
ciently intelligent to understand «he 
basic principles of the job so that 
he is thus better qualified to acc:.m- 
plish it. Frequently, there is no ned 
for more employees to accomplis'’ a 
good job of bakery clean-up, ut 
rather a difference in attitude nd 
better organization. 


Roach Control 

So far we have discussed only he 
control of stored products inse ‘ts, 
which are now more important t an 
the roaches and flies. The pract::es 
discussed above for stored prod cts 
insects combined with  resicual 
sprays, which will be discussed §at- 
er, very adequately take care of 
roach control. Fly control, howe. er, 
presents somewhat of a different 
problem. The first principle of fly 
control, as is the first principle of 
control of all insects and rodents, 
must be KEEP THEM OUT. ‘his 
means that entire buildings 
must be thoroughly screened ‘nd 
that they must be equipped with 
tight-fitting self-closing doors on all 
outside entrances. 

The details of fly control can be 
discussed at great length. Briefly, 
it involves the elimination of breed- 
ing grounds in the immediate vicin- 
ity wherever such is possible, the 
use of DDT for spraying around en- 
trances into the buildings and as a 
paint for screens, and the use of 
non-toxic fog-up and contact insec- 














““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAI 


Our mill is located in the high protei: 
wheat district of central western Kar 
sas, and secures most of its whea 
directly from growers. 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansss 
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IS KING 


It would be possible for us to make flour 
cheaper and sell it for less. But that kind of 
flour would not be POLAR BEAR. And the 
kind of bread it would make would fall far 
short of the excellent loaves that POLAR 
BEAR produces. 
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ticides during non-operating periods. 
The house fly is among the filthiest 
of insects and must be controlled in 
food plants. 

When we have eliminated our hid- 
den nutritious dirt and the places 
where it accumulates, we are in a 
position to consider the more recent- 
ly developed insecticides. During 
World War II, there was developed 
something new under the sun in 
the field of insecticides known as 
residual insecticides. The principle 
of application is entirely new and 
involves placing a coating of these 
insecticides upon surfaces where they 
are allowed to dry leaving a residue 
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that is toxic to insects that may 
crawl over such surface. 

This means a whole new principle 
in spraying in that the application is 
sort of a fast paint job instead of 
fogging the air as we have done 
in the past. These residual insecti- 
cides are unique in that they remain 
effective for many months and do 
not have to be reapplied at frequent 
intervals. It so happens, however, 
that if these insecticides are ap- 
plied to a dusty, dirty surface or if 
applied to a clean surface, and then 
covered with dust and dirt, they are 
not effective. 

To get results, therefore, we must 


have clean surfaces that are kept 
clean. It, therefore, becomes appar- 
ent that the elimination of hidden 
dirt in the plant and the making 
available of all surfaces in the plant 
to residual spray treatment is 
essential if it is to be effective. 

All surfaces in a storage area, 
walls, floors, ceilings, bottoms of 
skids, may be treated. In operating 
areas, it is considered by many to 
be inadvisable to treat more than 
a few feet up on the wall because 
they are slow killers and they de- 
velop crazy flies which will get into 
products. They can be used, however, 
to treat the backside of machines 
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LEADING bakers “ea 


ARE LEADERS 


to NATIONAL as their source 


pply for the principal bakery 


ts that help them produce 


goods of quality 
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such as } 
NATIONAL 


ATIONAL YEAST — famous for purity and 

ational’s other important products 

#od, Baking Powder and Malt Syrup, 
i day by day, door to door: 


erbloom Frozen Whole Eggs 
erbloom Frozen Egg Whites 
erbloom Frozen Sugared Yolks 


tified egg that offers you more volume... 
- greater uniformity . . . more profitable 


rofit by this reliability of product 


Frank J. Hale, 


CAGO SALES OFFICE: 
Pure Oil Building 
35 E. Wacker Drive 
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and various and sundry harborages 
throughout the area. We mentioned 
above their value in treating around 
doors and as a paint for screens. 


Guard Against Toxicity 

The residual sprays now being 
used most extensively in the food 
industry are DDT and Chlordane. 
Both these materials are toxic to 
man. Therefore, the application must 
be made very carefully so that the 
materials do not come in contact 
with the food or with parts of ma- 
chines which handle food. The new- 
est development in the field of res- 
idual insecticides involves what is 
commonly called Pyrenones, which 
are residual in effect and which re 
essentially nonpoisonous to man «nd 
higher animals. 

Remember the first principle of 
sugeéssfiil-insect control is to diny 
them food and shelter by elimir.:t- 
ing hidden nutritious dirt from ‘he 
plant. 

@ Eliminate it from hollew spies 
in the building by eliminating <\ich 
spaces wherever possible. 

@Clean out the flour handiing 
equipment regularly and make o).°n- 
ings into it so that it is easily cle.n- 
able. 

@ Make openings into the over- 
head flat surfaces. 

@ Keep the back sides of all ina- 
chines cleaned out at all times. 

@ Use good storage practices that 
eliminate insect harborages. 

@Establish responsibility for 
cleaning the bakery and = equip- 
ment and see that employees doing 
this work understand their job. 

Combine this with the use of 
modern residual insecticides proper- 
ly applied, and you are in a position 
to operate an insect-free plant. 


BREAD (iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
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Bakers Schedule 
Conference Nov. 13 


DENVER—Arthur Vos, Jr., Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver, and American 
Bakers Assn. official, will present a 
report on the Baking Industry Expo- 
sition and the annual convention of 
the American Bakers Assn, in A'‘!an- 
tic City Oct. 15-20 as a feature of a 
conference sponsored by the Rocky 
Mountain Bakers Assn. The mecting 
will be held at the Plains Hotel, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., Nov. 13. 

L. J. Todhunter, L. J. Todhunter 
Co., Denver, and Ted Kunde, s«cre- 
tary of the association, will also <ive 
their impressions of the expositio:. 

The cost of $10 includes train | «re, 
dinner in Cheyenne and sandw: hes 
on the return trip. Further info: ma- 
tion may be obtained from ‘ed 
Kunde, P. O. Box 5326, TA., Dever 
17, Colo. 
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OMAR CONTRACTS FOR 
STORAGE CONSTRUCT!ON 
OMAHA, NEB.—Omar, Inc is 

planning further expansion in | ‘hio 

and Indiana. A warehouse is pla: ed 

for Marion, Ind., at a cost of $75. '00, 

with a contract recently | ing 

awarded to Ostrom Construction ‘‘0., 

Inc., Indianapolis. Another \ :re- 

house, to cost $200,000, will be 

at Indianapolis if litigation 

lenging zoning decision is sett): 
The firm was to open bids O: 

on a branch warehouse costing $ 

000 in Lancaster, Ohio, and is 

planning a similar expenditure 

warehouse in Hamilton, Ohio. 
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The superior baking values of HEART 
of AMERICA must be seen to be ap- 
preciated. We know that if you try 
HEART of AMERICA in your bak- 
ery you will never be satisfied with 
less than the smooth shop perform- 
ance and superior loaf quality that 
this famous brand will give you. The 


results always speak for themselves. 
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Helping to Boost Bakers Sales! 
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General Baking 
Completes New 
Riehmond Addition 


RICHMOND, VA. — Bond Bread 
began rolling last month from the 
oven at the rate of 4,000 loaves an 
hour in the new $1 million addition 
to the General Baking Co.’s bakery 
in Richmond. The addition, begun last 
March, gives General Baking one of 
the most complete bakeries in 
the U.S. 

Representing the largest expendi- 
ture the company has undertaken for 
construction purposes since the war, 





BOW 


140 WEST ONTARIO ST., CHICAGO 10, 
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the new bread bakery has required the 
hiring of many new employees, with 
the result the company’s annual pay- 
roll in the Richmond area is now 
more than $1 million annually. 

The new building provides 48,728 
additional square feet of floor space, 
giving the plant a total of more 
than 86,000 sq. ft. About 27,500 sq. 
ft. of space is assigned for flour 
storage and about 5,260 sq. ft. on the 
second floor, for dough mixing and 
fermentation rooms. Additional ga- 
rage space covers 15,150 sq. ft. 

Exterior finish is red brick, with 
a considerable amount of glass block 
for daylight operations. 

Equipment includes three high- 


DAIRY COMPANY 


ILL 


speed mixers, having a capacity of 
1,300 Ib. each, every 15 minutes. 
Stainless steel troughs are used for 
fermentation. The traveling, hearth- 
type oven is 100 feet long. 

General Baking products, includ- 
ing bread, cakes, pies, doughnuts 
and sweet goods, have been distribut- 
ed in the Richmond area since 1930. 

General Baking held a ‘Hospital- 
ity Week” when the public was in- 
vited to view the plant. Uniformed 
hostesses guided visitors through 
the building. One of the highlights 
was a dinner at the John Marshal 
Hotel Oct. 19, with top company of- 
ficers and city and civic leaders in 
attendance. The manager of the 
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tennant neta tna 
BAKERY RESUMES HOME 
DELIVERY SERVICE 
STOUGHTON, WIS.—The Fosdal- 
Bake Shop has resumed free hom-« 
delivery service of baked goods, 
service discontinued about seven 


years ago when the ODT halted such 
deliveries. 





Richmond Bond bakery is Mauri 
O’Keefe, who has been in char.’ 
here for several years. The assista iit 
manager is Walter Menzies. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEMONSTRATION HELD 
AT DUNWOODY SCHO‘ 


MINNEAPOLIS — Paul Pfromn 
of the bakery service division of D: °- 
kee Famous Foods, Chicago, condu '- 
ed a demonstration for the bak: 
in the Twin Cities and surround 
territory at the Dunwoody Bak 
School recently. 

William Wunluck, sales mana 
of Durkee Famous Foods, introdu: 
Mr. Pfrommer, who then demonstr. |- 
ed the making of a variety of pf 
paste products. He had made up f: 
Danish doughs varying the amo. 
of shortening rolled in. These dou 
were made into coffee cakes and 1 
and checked and finished. They w 
then examined and thoroughly « 
cussed. 

Mr. Pfrommer brought out the { 
that the increase in cost due to 
higher shortening content was 
minor factor when compared \v 
the improvement in quality. He 
discussed the making of a vari 
of icings and fillings. 

The meeting was attended by 
bakers, some coming from as 
away as 150 miles from Minneapolis. 
The same demonstration with a dis 
cussion was held. Sept. 21 at 
school for the students. There ar: 
present 105 men in attendance at 
school. 
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E. W. ALLISON ELECTED 
DETROIT—E. W. Allison has be 

elected secretary-treasurer of De 
Corp., according to an announcen 
by A. O. Thalacker, vice presi 
and general manager. Mr. All 
has been with the company s 
1941 and has progressively adva 
through the legal department, 
the positions of assistant secre 
and secretary of the company. G 
Powers, whom he succeeds, has 
tired after 25 years with the « 
pany. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
MONTANA 
Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fisuer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MON’ 


“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flour 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, Mi! 


New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR C' 
El Reno, Okla. 
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Chhe 1950 


Hard Winter Wheat Crop 


it Is Seeded Under Ideal Conditions 
: Nebraska Wheat 


; Free from strains that will not 


Bake Good Bread 


promises well for 


GOOCH'S BEST FLOUR 


Needs No Blending 





GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 





Daily Capacity 4,750 Cwt. Elevator Space 2,100,000 Bu. 
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AGED—AERATED— that’s how you receive King 
Midas Flour. 


Pioneers in the use of inside flour storage tanks 
for the natural aging of flour, King Midas Flour 
Mills have now tripled capacity for Aging and 
Aerating flour. 


Increasing total mill space to accommodate the 
construction of additional inside tanks means that 
almost half of mill space is now devoted to facilities 
for Aging and Aerating flour. After it has completed 
the milling process, King Midas Flour drifts slowly 
down through constantly circulating air into tanks 
located inside the mill. Here under controlled tem- 
perature conditions, King Midas is Aged and Aer- 
ated. Then after passing through an additional 
aerating process, King Midas is packed out and 
shipped to you. 

Aged and Aerated King Midas Flour will give 
you the maximum in flour uniformity, increased 
absorption and more profitable baking results— 
because of the extra step. 


bn extra step thal means 
BETTER BAKING RESULTS FOR YOU! 
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Hing Midas FLOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS 





MINNESOTA 
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Santa Fe 
Trail 
Bakery 
Sheet Patent 


SILK FLOSS 
High Quality 
Bakery Patent 


MILL CAPACITY —— 10,000 CWTS. WICHITA, KANSAS 


GRAIN STORAGE —— 4,500,000 BU. " SUPPLEMENTARY PLANTS 
MARION, OHIO . ° CHERRYVALE, KANSAS 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








STRATEGIC LOCATION 












AcmE~Ewans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
* Since 1821 * 























"B/G VALUE 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, K AMS AS eee 
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THe future of the baking industry de- 
pends on the quality that is put into its 


products. Bakery successes with cheap 
ingredients and bakery failures with high 
quality ingredients are both exceptions. 
We commend TOWN CRIER to any 


baker who is seeking the highest quality 
in his bread. 


The Millers’ 
Advertising 
Program 


—Boosting 
Bakers’ Sales 


KANSAS CITY 








































































Baker's Program 





(Continued from page 28) 


decline—also the closely related fact 
that the baking industry, with only 
6% of the consumer’s food dollar, 
is not getting its share of this food 
dollar. 

It will take: the combined efforts 
of all segments of our industry, plus 
the work of the Millers National 
Federation and other allied indus- 
tries, to even partially solve this 


problem. The only way to do this is. 





you always choose quality 


pe §=69From the shattering power and pinpoint 
accuracy of a magnum to the widespread 
blast of a 12 gauge compensator-equipped 
shotgun, expert hunters will tell you that 
it’s mighty important to choose the right 
gun for the right job! 


In your own field, it’s just as important to 
choose the right flour for the right baking 
why the Commander-Larabee 
family of fine flours has long been the 
choice of leading bakers, 


job. That’s 


JE wee 
Saree 
si SC ommander- Larabee Milling Company 
YE COMMANDER MILLING CO. MINNEAPOLIS 
MI = aemaeA Pm Lie THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. . KANSAS CITY 
#f ee BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP, . BUFFALO 


to repeatedly tell the story of baked 
goods to the consumer. 

The Bakers of America Program 
can and should spearhead this ef- 
fort. A good start has been rfiade 
with this program, and we should 
not only continue this effort, but 
it should be intensified to the best 
of our ability. 


* * 

Cc. J. BURNY, Burny Bros., Chi- 
cago, IIL: 

The Bakers of America Program is 
just one more proof of the bakers 
understanding of the necessity of 
keeping up with the parade of the 


jamming. 


NOTE: 
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Reading from top to bottom: 
AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN firing three or more shells 
without pumping or reloading saves time and 
effort in the field. 

OVER AND UNDER SHOTGUN has the same fea- 
tures as the double barrel except that many 
prefer the single barrel effect when sighting. 
PUMP GUN is the most common of all hunting 
guns. Holds three or more shells; best adapted 
) for all-around shooting. 

DOUBLE BARREL has less moving parts than 
either pump or automatic . 
It's a carry-over from ancestral days. 
TRAP SHOOTING GUN has simplest mechanical 
operation of all guns. Single barrel, shoots only 
one shell, has no safety. 

Compensator on muzzle of automatic 
shown is for special attachments to allow five 
common variations in pattern spread of shot. 


that each Commander-Larabee 
precision milled to its own individual high 
standard of baking performance and uni- 
formity . . . to satisfy their own particular 





modern way of doing business. A good 
many of the food industries have 
stepped out away ahead of the bak- 
ing industry, therefore, they have 
quite an advantage on us. Neverthe- 
less if we are determined to make 
better bakery products and if we 
continue to tell our story to the 
consuming public we shall recover 
the advantage other food industries 
have taken from us. 


* * 
CHARLES W. KOCH, Koch’s Bak- 
ery, St. Louis: 
From the retail bakers’ point of 
view, I believe the Bakers of America 












. less chances of 





across the country. These experts know 


flour is 


baking needs. 


counts, 
large and small, 


Ask your Commander-Larabee represen- 
tative about the right flour for your baking 
job. And remember, when performance 
choose quality . . 


Commander-Larabee Flour! 


choose a 
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Program is the most progressive 
move that has been made in the 
baking industry in a long time. 

It is the one program we have 
to promote greater acceptance of 
baked foods and we cannot afford to 
let it stop now. 1/10 of 1% of our 
sales is fair to all bakers and is a 
small price to pay for promoting 
the sale of our products. 

Every baker should subscribe now. 

* * 

L. F. ORTMAN, Ortman Bak- 
eries, Omaha, Neb.: 

The Bakers of America Program 
is the one big opportunity all bak- 
ers have to join hands in a well- 
planned program to further in ven- 
eral the baking business of the coun- 
try and in particular their own b:isi- 
ness. 

Every baker should join in this 
far-reaching program that will pro- 
gressively increase consumer cvfi- 
dence and respect in all bakery 
products. 

* * 


A. R. BRADFORD, San Joaquin 
Baking Co., Fresno, Cal.: 

In my opinion, there can be no 
argument as to the need for a h:rd 
hitting advertising program for ‘he 
baking industry. 

Competition for the consum::’s 
food dollar is steadily becoming ke::n- 
er and the baker must realize tiat 
the time is here when he must fixht 
to get his share, or face a dwin- 
Gling market. 

I believe that the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program is a timely weapon to 
carry on this battle. 


* * 

CAESAR MEDINA, Holsom Bak- 
ing, Inc., Tampa, Fla.: 

Industry-wide promotions in other 
food fields are assuming tremendous 
proportions, in many cases in direct 
competition with bakery products; 
and therefore, the Bakers of Amer- 
ica Program, as now planned, offers 
the baking industry the most logical 
approach to carry out a vital message 
to the consumer. 

If the industry will give this pro- 
gram the whole-hearted support it 
deserves, the possibilities are un- 
limited. 

* * 


DONALD SMITH, Smith’s Bakery, 
Mobile, Ala.: 

If there is any secret to advertis- 
ing, I believe it is persistent con- 
tinuity. The Bakers of America !’ro- 
gram must be continued or the 
monies spent will be wasted. |ct’s 
give it a chance! 


* * 

B. E. GODDE, Godde P»stry 
Shoppes, Battle Creek, Mich.: 

As a retail baker I look at the 
Bakers of America Program for 
1950-51 in the light of the advan- 
tages to be gained by the :vtail 
segment of our industry. 

Corn flakes, shredded wheat bis- 
cuits and other cereals have be ome 
popular for breakfasts and s: 1cks 
by national advertising. The bing 
industry had never done indi :try- 
wide national advertising before | 947, 
and then by a program known as 
the Baking Industry Promo ional 
Program. 

My contention is that the tail 
baker stands to gain much fro: the 
Bakers of America Program, cing 
the “Show Window” of the inc istry. 
Every last retailer should not hesi- 
tate to send in their pledge o 1/10 
of 1% for 1950-51. 

Retail bakers will itke the 1950- 
51 program. It’s “tailor-mad ” for 
them and it costs less than a :ouple 
cents a bag of flour. 
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FLAMING ARROW 


MECTUM PATENT 


BIG BOY 


STANDARD PATENT 
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The picture above approximates the blueprint of a kernel of 
wheat which the cereal scientist has in his mind at the start of 
each crop year. He knows it has stable physical characteristics 
and will have variable chemical characteristics. It is his duty to 
determine, from among the many samples of wheat he will 
receive, which have high baking qualities and which have not. 
How well he is able to make this determination depends not 
alone upon the laboratory facilities at his disposal, but upon his 
skill and experience. We take pride in a staff that has both and 
in a laboratory that is complete in every phase. We know with 
certainty that only wheat which meets a rigid test for baking . 
quality can ever reach the mill stream. 


HE MOORE -LOWRY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MILLS AT COFFEYVILLE, KANSAS OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
DAILY CAPACITY 4200 CWT. 
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The Auburn Baking Co., also known 
as the Sun Baking Co., owned by 
Isadore G. Rose, at 28 Garden St., 
Auburn, N. Y., has been sold to Low- 
ell Senter. 

ee 


The Mary Lou Pastry Shop, owned 
and operated by Marvin and Mary 
Lou Little, 114 S. 5th, Salina, Kansas, 


opened recently. The new firm spe- 
cializes in wedding cakes. 
* 

The Guilt Edge Bakery Products, 
Inc., Cincinnati, of which E. H. Dig- 
man is the owner, has moved into 
its new plant at 8100 Reading Road, 
where it has more than three times 
the floor space formerly available. 


Considerable new equipment has been 
installed for the production of cookies, 
in which the firm specializes. The 
company has been in business here 
for 17 years. 


The Taystee Bakery, Inc., of Paw- 
tucket, has been incorporated in 
Rhode Island to manufacture bak- 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


RAND names are more than just a means 


of identification . 


. . they are a symbol of 


the integrity of the maker of a product. The 
name, HUNTER’S CREAM, used for more 
than 70 years on our highest quality flour, is the 


oldest flour brand in Kansas. 


Buy it once and 


You will use it always. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, 


KANSAS 
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ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 





ery and pastry products of all kinds 
and engage in their wholesale and re- 
tail distribution. 

x 


Finney’s Holsum Bakery, In 
Greenville, Texas, has been issued 
state charter. Capital stock .is list. 
as $20,000 and incorporators are R. | 
Finney, Jr., Lou H. Finney and R. | 
Finney, Sr. 


rt rt oo 5° 


The City Bakery, Oconomow»c, 
Wis., has opened a branch store 
the Mehltretter Bldg., Dousman, Wi 
Mrs. Lyle Conery is manager. 7 
store is being serviced daily frov 
Oconomowoc with a complete line 
bakery goods, including weddi 
birthday, and other “special occasic 
cakes and pastries. 

* 

The Schlagel Bakery of West Be: 
Wis., has opened a shop at the Da 
Bar in Hartford, Wis. Mrs. Lo’ s 
Riech is manager. 

e 

The El Reno Bakery, El Revo, 
Okla., owned by Scott Story, has ben 
closed, The Bake Rite Bakery, a :o 
owned by Mr. Story in El Reno, \ il 
continue to operate. 

= 

Ferguson’s Bakery, Tulsa, | as 

opened a new retail store. 


~msooeFfs 


A retail shop has been opencd i 

Tulsa by the N.Y. Bakery. 
& 

Holiday Sweets, Inc., Columbus, 
Ohio, has opened another baked gods 
and candy store in that city, at 22 E. 
Town St. 


n 


Hough Bakeries, Inc., has lease a 
store unit in a 14-unit shopping con- 
ter being built at a cost of $300,()00 
in suburban Wickliffe, Ohio. 

od 

Roselyn Bakeries, Inc., has opened 
its 11th retail outlet in Indianapolis 
in the Galyan Super Market, Kvey- 
stone and Falls Creek Sts. 


te 
The Elroy Bakery, Elroy, Wis., vas 
recently enlarged and remodeled. 


cs 
Kent’s Bakery in Milton, Wis., was 
recently sold to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Svicel, Edgerton, by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kent Liddell. 
® 


Mr. and Mrs. Ben McCargar, W ill- 
mar, Minn., have opened the Hone 
Bakery in Viola, Wis. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs, J. H. Gregory h. sve 
purchased the Westberg Bakery in 
South Sioux City, Neb. The Grego “ys 
formerly operated a bakery in Po: ca. 

* 

W. A. Rogers, Waterloo, Iowa, 1a5 
purchased the Kaberle Bakery in 
Hampton from T. C. Kaberle. 

* 


Marvin Hillyard is now operatir ; 4 
bakery in Battle Creek, Iowa. He ‘a5 
formerly employed in a bakery at 
Odebolt, and once was employe in 
Battle Creek by L. H. Johnson, Or 
mer owner of the bakery. 

* 

The Robinson Pastry Shop, ope at- 
ed at 942 Wisconsin Ave., Be voit, 
Wis., by Orla Robinson, has reloc: ted 
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Accuracy is always 
possible ... once 





WILLIAM TELL, Swiss archer, refused to 
salute his country’s Austrian overlords; as 
punishment was forced to shoot an apple from 
his son’s head. 


AYBE it’s lucky nobody asked William Tell to do it again. 
He might have missed. 


But people ask us for repeat performances all the time. 

Take clear flour. There’s no type where uniformity is more 
important, or takes more milling skill. Just as they do 

with patents, our customers count on us for uniform clears 

on every order—and we can always deliver. Part of the. 
answer lies in precise milling—because we make long runs 

for 50,000 cwt. storage, have plenty of time for adjustment. 

Part lies in our always-ample stocks from which we select 
complementary flours to build one with exactly the characteristics 
you want. Part lies in all-important aging and aeration. 








If you want a clear prepared precisely for you, that never varies 
from standard... Atkinson is the mill to deal with. 
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“It’s BIN-AGED” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 








Isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 


NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — 





USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 


tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


TM MENTE &CO., Inc. 





Refer to 
Dept. DPS-2 


HOUSTON 

















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- . 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 





Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTr1g, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 





MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS / f 
x BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 2 












ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 


more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 








no Co. 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 


yy 
General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 












produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 

















‘**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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to modern quarters at 420 E. Grand 
Ave. The new shop has been outfitted 
completely with new cases and coun- 
ters. A feature is a new front con- 
sisting of a series of unique “picture 
windows” beneath the regular show 
window for special displays. A com- 
plete line of bakery goods is being 
produced. Mr. Robinson has been in 
business here for about a year, hav- 
ing come to Beloit from Freeport 
where he operated a bakery for more 
than 12 years. He is featuring deliv- 
ery service. 

ee 


Thomas Haas of Frazee, Minn., has 
purchased the Frazee Bakery, for- 
merly operated by Mr, and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Cable. 

& 


Mr. and Mrs, Kenneth Pautz have 
opened a bakery in Seymour, Wis. 
They also operate bakeries in Black 
Creek and Shiocton. 


oF 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Smith have 
opened the Smith Pastry Shop in 
Silver City, N.M. The shop, recently 
remodeled, will specialize in pastr) 
work. 
& 


E. L. Randolph has completed the 
new building housing his Good Eais 
Bakery, Hobbs, N.M., which will make 
it one of the most modern in the state. 

° 

Ernest and Clinton Torfin have 
purchased the National Bakery at 
Ely, Minn., from Ed Angvall. 


* 
The Quality Donut Shop has begun 
operations in Taylorville, Tl. 


Carl Moerschel, who has been op- 
erating a bakery at Brandsville, Mo., 
has opened a new bakery at Thayer, 
Mo. He has been a baker for many 
years. 

* 


Michael’s Bakery is planning to 
open its new building in Roanoke, 
Va., soon. 

* 


Dicks Pastry Shop recently opened 
in Cedar Falls, Iowa. Mrs. Clarence 
Hurst will be in charge. 

* 

Omar, Inc., recently opened its 
branch office in Carroll, Iowa, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Ralph 
Anzevino, manager. 

e 


The Ideal Baking Co., DeFuniak 
Springs, Flia., is starting construction 
on a new building. 

a 

An additional 34,000 sq. ft. of floor 

space has been added to the Fuchs 











WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 








DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CQO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR 
MILLS CO. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 


THE HIGGINSVILLE 
FLOUR MILL 


Higginsville, Missouri 


Capacity 14,000 Sacks 


Daily 


SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 
One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY e 


BAKERS 





« CRACKERS es 


DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS 
Richmond, Virginia 


CAKE 
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. You'll find no finer short patent flour on the 
- market than Quaker Bakers Flour—no finer 
flour for today’s changing baking formulas—no 
: finer flour for modern high-speed production! 
k 
Quaker Bakers Flour is milled under the 
e high standards of The Quaker Oats Company, 
‘ and constantly laboratory-checked for uniform- 
ity. What’s more, you can buy this practical, 
unchanging-quality flour at a practical price. 
te Get full information now. Call, write or wire... 
* 
. Mills at: Cedar Rapids, Ia.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 
to wrt REGH OUALITY We Specialize in Dark Varieties TheM mg sn Millin C we ee 
” ‘ “Pe vom Frank Jarcer Miue Co. e par bert nin suo. Finke White Play Kui ———” 
ee een oe OO. DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN Emphatically Independent Capacity: 1,100 Secks Dally 
ed 
Snow Lily DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL | | King Milling Company BOeRs > Bras 
Fancy Short Patent 
ite Biscuit and Pastry Flour GRAIN CO. PS eee ee BEST OF THE WEST 
. ENNS MILLING CO.., Inman, Kan. Succeeeal Mllere for Pity Years sialic tani titi “tn 
ph 92-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. RARBAS GHEY ee LOWELL, MICHIGAN YUKON, OKLAHOMA’ 
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BAKERS OF AMERICA— FORWARD! 
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Sinerflour 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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Baking Co. plant in Miami, which now 
gives the firm more than 200,000 
sq. ft. The additional storage space 
was obtained when the company ac- 
quired a church and dwelling’ on land 
which adjoined its holdings. 


to 
Harold Simons, formerly of Minne- 
apolis, has purchased the Range 
Dixie Cream Donut Shop at Chis- 
holm, Minn. 
e 


A five-year lease at a $21,000 rental 
has been signed by Grabel’s Bakery, 
Miami, for a new store at 7127 Col- 
lins Ave. This is to be converted into 
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an attractive modern shop and will 
be serviced from the main bakery in 
Miami. 

® 

Werner Amman has opened the 
Quality Bakery in its new quarters 
in Manistique, Mich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mickey Johnson re- 
cently moved to Kenmare, N.D., to 
assist Mr. and Mrs. Paul Reinke in 
their Sunshine Bakery. 


Lloyd Roberts recently purchased 
the interest of Jack Holzer in the 





Model Bakery, Linton, N.D. The two 
were operating as a partnership until 
ill health forced Mr. Holzer’s with- 
drawal. 

@ 


Joachim Heer has opened Heer’s 
Swiss Bakery, 2116 Seneca St., Buf- 
falo. 

co] 


Pace’s Bakery in Ft. Pierce, Fla., 
has been sold to Mr. Nemec and will 
operate under a new name, the Ft. 
Pierce Bakery. 


Arnold’s Bakery has been opened 








Bakery Ingredients Become Infested 


eee ea 






MICHIGAN CHEMICAL 
Conporalion 


M | CHIG AWN 





use of the increased 
interest on the part of Federal and State Health Authori- 
ties in the subject of bakery sanitation, this series of 
timely advertisements is presented in cooperation with 
Dr. Edword L. Holmes, Director of Sanitation, American 
Institute of Baking, as an aid to bakers in their fumi- 
gation problems. 


Fumigate with : 


Methyl Bromide BEFORE / 


LL ANA ATOO Tia ete Mita til sto eR 


— 
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, BOX CAR [ 
FUMIGATION 


Methyl Bromide fumigation of box cars upon 
arrival on your siding is one of the simplest 
and most efficient methods of preventing 
pest infestation in your bakery. Essentially 
it consists of treating the loaded box car of r 
flour in such a way that every sack in it is 
penetrated by the fumigant. Your bakery 
employees can be trained to do box car 
fumigation without difficulty. It is advisable, 
however, to first enlist the aid of professional 
fumigators to instruct your employees. Out- 
lined below are the primary steps used in box 
car fumigation by professional fumigators: 


Car is sealed tightly with masking tape and 
putty to prevent leakage of Methy! Bromide. 


Saran tube is shed through small hole 
drilled through bottom of car opposite door 
and atta near top of car. 


"Test cages” are placed in low sections of the 
car to test efficiency of the fumigation job. 
Tube is connected to Methy! Bromide cylin- 
der and valve opened. 

After fumigation, tube is withdrawn and 
hole plugged with dowel pin. 

Dosages are figured on the basis of total 
box car capacity, possibility of leakage, and 
the temperature inside the car. 


Use Michigan Chemical Methyl 
Bromide For Best Results 


/ 
/ 


ad 
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at 1757 Coral Way, Miami. It will be 
operated under the personal supervi- 
sion of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Oaken 
and sons. 

© 


The Walden Pastry Shop, 1096 
Walden Ave., Buffalo, has _ been 
opened by Edward B. Olejniczak. 


& 

The Little Bakery has been opened 
at 2368 Hamburg Turnpike, Lacka- 
wanna, N.Y., by Elizabeth C. Whit- 
lock. 

e 


The Ontario Biscuit Co., 12 Wat- 
son St., Buffalo, will make alterations 
to its bakery plant at an estimated 
cost of $12,000. 

a 


Ziegler’s Famous Doughnut Shoppe 
has been established at 3690 Harlem 
Road, Cheektowaga, N.Y., by Charles 
M. Ziegler. 

e 


A Honey-Crist Doughnut Shop has 
been established at 392 Virginia Si., 
Buffalo, by Madeline Atti. 


* 

Zurell’s Bakery at Albion, Mici., 
recently ,opened in a newly com- 
pleted and equipped building at 5.6 
Austin Ave. Mefodi Zuraviell is 
owner. 

e 


The Dixie Cream Donut Shop in 
Dearborn, Mich., had formal openi 
in location at 21955 Michigan Ave. 
Angus and Norman Alyea, owne's, 
are featuring doughnuts and dough- 
nut specialties and butterscotch cin- 
namon fries. 

2 


Rolland Ross has purchased the 
Honey-Bun Bakery from Mr. and M's. 
Norman Harrison of Rockford, Mich., 
who have purchased a bakery at 
New Bedford, Mass. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTH DAKOTA BAKERS 
PLAN 1950 CONVENTION 


RAPID CITY, S.D.—The 1950 con- 
vention of the South Dakota Bakers 
Assn. will be held April 19 at the 
Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls, S.D., 
according to a recent announcement 
by Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State Milling 
Co., Rapid City, secretary of the as- 
sociation. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEUCHTENBERGER FIRM 
MOVES TO NEW PLANT 


BLUEFIELD, VA.—The Feuchten- 
berger Ba&éKing Co. has transferred 
its baking operations to a new pant 
in West Williamson. 

The completion of the new \Vil- 
liamson plant is the third ste) in 
the postwar expansion and imp) »ve- 
ment program of the Feuchtenberger 
Baking Co. The local bakery has 
been remodeled and its equipment 
replaced, while a new bakery has 
been built at Pikeville. The «her 
bakeries of the company are loc ted 
in Grundy, Va., Paintsville, Ky.. and 
Ashland, Ky. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TO BLODGETT SALES POST 

BURLINGTON, VT.—The © 5S. 
Blodgett Co., Inc., has announced 
the appointment of Paul C. G:imes 
as sales manager. Mr. Grimes has 
been with the company since 1939. 
Following his discharge from the 
army in 1946, Mr. Grimes was 4P- 
pointed Midwest representative for 
Blodgett, operating out of Chicago. 
He will make his headquarters 1" 
New York City. 
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S. HOWES OPEN HOUSE—S. Howes Co., Inc., Silver Creek, N.Y., re- 
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cently held its first open house in order to display the advances it has 
made in its ability to produce modern grain cleaning and processing 
equipment. Guests were taken on a guided tour of the plant and the 
picture above shows a few of the millers watching the pouring of machine 
parts in the company’s foundry. A buffet supper, served in the company’s 
offices, followed the tour. A. C. Barbeau, Jr., president of the firm; E. J. 
Cecka, sales manager, and E. C. Badenoch, secretary, conducted the 
group through the plant and were hosts at the supper. 





1949 Jute Crop in Pakistan, India 
Expected to Total 8.5 Million Bales 


WASHINGTON — The 1949 jute 
crop in Pakistan and India now is 
expected to be smaller than previous- 
ly reported, because of damage 
caused by floods following excessive 
rainfall during April and May. The 
Division of Foreign Crops and Mar- 
kets, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, said that although the trade in 
Calcutta previously had predicted a 
crop of about 10 million bales, a 
more likely figure now is believed to 
be about 8.5 million bales. 

The original planting of the 1949-50 
Pakistan crop was about 12% % more 
than in 1948-49, opinions on the pro- 
duction of last season’s crop vary 
from 5,479,095 bales, the official es- 
timate, to slightly more than 6 mil- 
lion bales. 

The 1948-49 official crop estimate 
for india was 2,026,575 bales. A sub- 
Stantial increase in the acreage this 


, Season is unquestioned. Estimates of 


the 1949-50 production in India vary 


from 1,000 to 1,200 million pounds. 
The more optimistic view held gener- 
ally by the trade is of-a combined 
Pakistan and India crop of about 8.5 
million bales. 

Immediately following the an- 
nouncement of the Indian Jute Mills 
Assn. to close member mills one week 
in four beginning in July, raw jute 
prices dropped as much as 8.4¢ a bale 
of 400 lb., but they had rallied con- 
siderably by the end of July. After 
devaluation of the Indian rupee, ef- 
fective Sept. 19, markets were closed 
for four days. Unofficial prices were 
reported to be up 18 to 25% on raw 
jute by the end of the week in Cal- 
cutta, India, and down about 20% in 
Dacca, Pakistan. Pakistan has not 
devalued its currency. 

All trading in jute futures in Cal- 
cutta has been banned, and the 
open general license for export of 
raw jute has been cancelled. No raw 
jute may be shipped to any country 
without. a license, and quotas are in 
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GILVIE Flour Mills have 
been buying grain and 
milling flour since 1801. That 
adds up to a lot of experience. 
Ogilvie experts know how to 
select the choicest wheat and 
how to mill it into the finest of 
fine flours. Their knowledge 
and skill — plus some of the 
most modern mills and equip- 
ment in the world — assure you 


puunenrs 
grain for OGILVIE 






of high, unvarying quality when 
you choose Ogilvie Flour. 

In addition to quality flour for 
every purpose, Ogilvie products 
include a complete line of iw 
pared baking mixes, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, Wheat-Hearts, 
Vita-B Cereal, and ‘Miracle’ 
farm-tested, scientifically bal- 
anced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal - Fort William - Winnipeg - Medicine Hat - Edmonton 
Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal - all codes used 


OF-39NM 











SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 





HMaple Leat Milling Co. Limiter. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
CANADA’S 


LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 


Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 





WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 


Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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effect for shipments to soft currency 
countries. 


Exports of raw jute from India 
for the first six months of 1949 to. 
taled only about 187 million pounds, 
compared with 359 million in the 
corresponding period of 1948 and 337 
million pounds in January-June, 1947. 
Exports for the calendar year were 
562 million pounds compared with 
603 million in 1947. 

Exports of raw jute from East 
Bengal (including exports from Pak- 
istan over land frontiers, through 
Calcutta in bond, and by way of the 
port of Chittagong) totaled 741 mil 
lion pounds for the first five months 
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of 1949 compared with 1,823 million 
pounds in the last nine months of 
1948. Data are not available prior to 
April, 1948, nor since May, 1949. 
——BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 

NEW GANO CONSTRUCTION 

MACKSVILLE, KANSAS — Addi- 
tional storage space of 30,000 bu. is 
being built here by the Gano Grain 
Corp. Being erected are two cylin- 
drical storage bins, and the metal 
structures are being connected to 
the main elevator. Work on the new 
storage space will be completed in 
October. Recently the Gano firm 
built a new set of scales at its ele- 
vator here. 





WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS « GREAT WEST - CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS-"“LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 








GREAT 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘“Woumacs" 


STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 








Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” 


“YORK” “NORDIC” 


TORONTO, CANADA 
















Business Outlook 
for Food Trade 


Reported Good 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe business pic- 
ture for the nation’s food industry— 
manufacturing, distribution and re- 
tailing—appears generally good, ac- 
cording to Paul S. Willis, New York, 
president of the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America. 

Mr. Willis, who recently visited and 
spoke at Minneapolis, said this year’s 
food business has been running equal 
to or better than business in 1948. 
Dollar sales have been slightly less 
than tonnage because of the general 
drop in food prices, he said, but the 
price level is stabilized and the out- 
look is good. 

Mr. Willis acknowledged, however, 
that the picture could be upset some- 
what by prolonged labor disputes in 
major fields. 

Food products are being purchased 
in quantities, such as by the case, 
for the first time since before the 
war, he said, because the public feels 
no further price decline is expected 
for a time. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN FIRM MANAGER 


MINNEAPOLIS, KANSAS—Dale 
Brooks is the new manager of the 
Ottawa County Grain Co., Minne- 
apolis, Kansas. He was in charge of 
the feed department of the Bouchey 
Grain Co., Stockton, Kansas, before 
his move to Minneapolis. The Ottawa 
County Grain Co., formerly was 
known as the Bullen-Barker Grain 
Co. before the Bullen and Barker 
interests were sold to other stock- 
holders. 
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Prospect of Larger 
Flour Outlet Seen 
in Eastern Asia 


LONDON—The rapidly deteriorat- 
ing rice supply position in the east 
Asian countries leads some authori- 
ties to believe that the demand for 
wheat and wheat products in that 
area will be stepped up to wartime 
propositions, when Japanese aggres- 
sion cut off the rice-producing areas 
from consumer nations. 

The problem was discussed at a 
meeting in Singapore when liaison 
officers from the countries concerned 
considered methods of meeting a 
threatened rice shortage in Ceylon. 
As a result of their investigations 
it was decided to make some rec- 
ommendations to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization in order to pro- 
vide some temporary alleviation of 
the problem. 

Observers say, however, that the 
problem of rice supply to Ceylon, as 
well as to other countries, is a long 
term one because the demands of the 
rapidly increasing populations ap- 
pear to be outstripping supply. The 
only alternative is a switch to other 
food grains of which wheat and wheat 
products are prominently mentioned. 

Japan is expecting to extend her 
imports of wheat not only for home 
consumption but for the rebuilding 
of her flour export trade to adjacent 
Asian countries. An application has 
been made by the government to the 
American occupation authorities for 
permission to apply for membership 
in the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. If membership is accorded it 
is. expected .that Japan’s. wheat re- 
quirements will amount to 1.2 million 
tons annually. 

One major difficulty which will lim- 
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it the purchases of wheat and flour 
is the shortage of foreign currency. 
If the problems of payment can be 
satisfactorily overcome, there is, ob- 
servers suggest, a large potential 
market for North American wheat 
and flour. The absence of dollars may 
mean that the trade will go to Aus- 
tralia where sterling can be used 
to cover deals. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


33 STUDENTS ENROLLED 
IN MILLING ENGINEERING 


MINNEAPOLIS — Enrollment in 
the milling engineering curriculum at 
the University of Minnesota reached 
a total of 33 students with the be- 
ginning of the fall quarter. John M. 
MacKenzie, in charge of the curricu- 
lum, said this is an increase of 11 
students over the enrollment at the 
end of the spring quarter. Seven of 
the new students are freshmen and 
four entered the milling engineering 
curriculum with one or two years of 
advanced standing. Mr. MacKenzie 
said that the scholarships established 
last spring by a committee of indus- 
try representatives and supported by 
gifts from milling companies have 
made it possible for six of the new 
students to attend this year in addi- 
tion to being the major factor in at- 
tracting one of the applicants not in- 
cluded in the awards. In addition to 
students from Minnesota, there are 
men from Kansas, Missouri and WNe- 
braska enrolled in the course. 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 

















COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 

TORONTO, CANADA 
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Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchang 


Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenin:s. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 
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Men Who Know Their Markets Best 






FULPRINT COTTON BAGS 
BUILD REPEAT SALES! 


Fulprint cotton flour and feed bags, with their 
popular, sought-after, re-use value for home 
sewing, dress up your product . . . dress the 
family that buys it . . . and keep repeat sales 
coming back to you. 






Gay, colorful, up-to-the-season prints catch 
the eye and hold the customer. Quality brings 
customers back for more of this thrifty, fash- 
ionable sewing material. 







Fulprint Cotton Bags are 
made with wide band 
labels and also with butt 
labels—easily soaked off, 
making the bag ready for 
re-use by the customer. 















Making the Sale Starts 
With Making the Bag! 


Men who know their markets best know that the 
quality and appearance of their bag package have 
a lot to do with sending sales upward. That's why 
these men go to Fulton before they go to market. 





For the bag that best fits your product... sells your 
trade name .. . gives you that extra edge to cut 
through competition . . . for the bag that gets your 
product home to the consumer . . . Call for Fulton. 


Convenient Plants from Coast to Coast 
Make Calling Fulton Easy. 


Sulton BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta e St. Louis « Dallas « Kansas City (Kans.) e Denver 
Minneapolis « New Orleans « Los Angeles « New York 
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FRANCE TO INCREASE 
FEED GRAIN IMPORTS 


LONDON — The French govern- 
ment is to increase the imports of 
feed grain from 800,000 metric tons 
to 1.5 million tons in order to com- 
pensate for the losses resulting from 
the recent drouth. While wheat pro- 
duction was satisfactory the return 
from other cereals was poor. 

The total proposed purchases of 
corn are assessed at 850,000 tons, the 
U.S. and Argentina being mentioned 
as chief suppliers. Indo-China and 
North Africa will also provide a 
small proportion. The National Asso- 
ciation of Wheat Producers, while 
agreeing that imports of feed grains 
are required, has warned the gov- 
ernment of the danger of large im- 
ports at a time when heavy crops 
of wheat and barley have been pro- 
duced in France and North Africa. 

The authorities have been request- 
ed to avoid taking any action which 
might have an adverse effect on the 
prices of home grown cereals and to 
consider, in this connection, the ad- 
visability of retarding or even stop- 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago = Westem Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 








Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of © Building 
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ping completely the import program 
if the situation eases. 

Already 48,000 tons of corn have 
been released in Morocco for ship- 
ment to France while traders report 
the receipt of several thousand tons 
of barley from the same source. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN EXPORTS FROM 
PHILADELPHIA CLIMB 


PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 
through the port of Philadelphia dur- 
ing the first nine months of this 
year have eclipsed the total for all 
of 1948, the Commercial Exchange 
reports. Shipments abroad rose to 
40,931,141 bu. as of Sept. 30, com- 
pared with 23,164,846 in the same 
period last year and 33,295,158 in 
the previous calendar year. 

John H. Frazier, managing direc- 
tor of the exchange, said the 1949 in- 
crease resulted from resumption of 
corn exports. In 1948, he explained, 
no corn moved through this city, an 
aftermath of the short corn crop of 
1947, 

Corn exports here in the first nine 
months of 1949 totaled 18,795,326 bu., 
topping the total for wheat—13,076,- 
274 bu.—which is usually the largest 
grain exportation. The September 
figure for all grain exported was 
4,379,490 bu., against 3,422,984 bu. 
in the same month a year ago. 
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TO REPLACE ELEVATOR 


LACROSSE, WASH. — The La- 
crosse Grain Growers, Inc., has let 
a contract for construction of a new 
200,000-bu. concrete elevator at Hay. 
This structure will replace the one 
that burned July 4. The elevator will 
be equipped with new and modern 
machinery. 





1911 Baltimore Ave. 





Jones-HETreELSATER ConstRuCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Feed and Feed Grain Price Indexes 


The accompanying tabulations provide an accurate measure of the ad- 
justments in feed costs. The feed price index is constructed to reflect prices 
at leading markets on basic feed ingredients, including wheat millfeeds, the 
oilseed meals, tankage, alfalfa meal, gluten feed and meal and hominy feed. 
each weighted to reflect its proportion of the total national feed production. 
The feed grain index reflects prices of corn, oats and barley and grain 
sorghums. Both indexes are compiled by the market news and services 
division of the Production and Marketing Administration. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHULESALE FEEDSTUFF PRICES 1933-34 TO DATE 
BASE PERIOD 1935-1940—100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July A Sept. Aver 
1948-49........ 211.4 232.4 232.9 228.5 211.2 215.6 230.1 222.8 2 215.7 2 2272 233.8 218.9 223.2 
1947-48........ 292.4 292.0 311.8 329.0 288.4 280.9 284.6 280.2 284.4 261.0 218.9 221.0 279.5 
1946-47........ 232.1 267.6 223.0 209.1 200.1 243.3 229.1 231.3 246.6 263.9 269.2 294.3 241.6 
1946-46........ 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 166.1 194.9 205.0 289.3 259.9 207.4 193.2 
1944-45 66. 5 . -0 165.8 166.5 164.6 164.9 165.6 166.0 166.0 165.7 

esesesee . 5 165.9 166.0 166.0 166.2 166.3 166.3 166.3 165.6 


148.2 148.9 148.8 148.4 148.6 161.2 162.2 148.) 


82.2 84.6 84.0 89.7 116. . ‘6 

.8 126.8 122. 8.0 1 -1 113.1 102.6 91.4 86.3 82.5 107.9 

738 76.1 73.7 177.9 tn tee 84.6 81.2 91.9 96.1 110.3 113.2 87.3 

Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar 
keting Administration. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO DATE 


OCTOBER, 1935-SEPTEMBER, 1940—100 

Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May, June July Aug. Sept. Aver 
207.8 201.3 205.6 203.1 183.3 193.3 197.3 187.5°189%2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193. 
334.1 344.6 367.0 378.2 319.1 326.8 326.4 322.3” 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319./ 
264.8 210.4 194.8 192.0 200.0 244.0 248.3 261.1°285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253. 
170.2 172.7 173.6 173.9 174.1 179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 257.2 204.0 
164.9 157.1 164.6 168.2 159.0 170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.2 
161.1 161.3 172.2 172.6 172.6 172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.; 
111.9 116.2 126.1 137.2 138.9 145.5 149.8 153.6 156.0 158.3 168.5 160.2 142.7 
99.8 103.1 109.2 118.2 117.0 116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114. 

87.8 88.6 86.4 87.3 85.8 89.2 94.3 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 105.8 93 

73.6 76.6 82.7 86.6 86.2 86.3 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86. 

64.6 66.8 71.5 72.8 68.7 68.6 70.7 74.4 174.7 68.1 67.0 81.9 70.38 
90.0 78.4 81.3 8 82.2 81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.6 71.1. 71.5 80.2 
160.2 163.2 166.3 163.6 163.8 165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0. 130.6 160. 
104.2 88.6 83.1 86.4 88.8 86.4 87.0 85.6 86.9 121.1 166.1 1534 102. 2 

Compiled by Market News and Services Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar 
keting Administration. 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING 











c. Cc. FARRINGTON, Mer. Min Dept. : 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

GRAIN MERCHANTS rrato.n¥. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 














J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 


Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
R. B. CALDWELL 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator. — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Assistant Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON, Assistant Secretary 


























YHLMANN GRAIN CO. 








Founded by 











FRED UHLMANN 
1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade ve 
ee City Board of Trade ABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 
nneapolis Grain Exch ° lew Y < 
New York "Seitnes Suiiadee Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. poe sig 2 ag 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange K ‘City M 
Duluth Board of Trade & ae gee ‘igh Mince 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange ald, Okla. 
New York Rubber Exchange Fort Worth, Texas 
New York Coff ds Exch: iti ; Amarillo, Texas 
UwticiMae Complete Facilities for Serving “ 
re: a, A: AMS the Milling Industry 





NEW IN NAME ONLY 


THE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 

mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 
any of our offices listed on the right. 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 















OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. ¢ Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


aa FORT WORTH 


as rk — ee dite, =e a eaten, Bewley Bldg. * Phone 3-3478 & 
Poseurs @ Pieces o¢ va Soe a: Operating the Lathrop Elevator ites 

ort ts / , * oe os Roe n Samuel Muir and James Meyers, ae 

, ie ‘a 3 cs ses pecs oe pocesee : Co-managers = 


GRAIN GORPORATI 
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Bakery Advertising Library, 
Exhibit Announced by E. J. Sperry 


CHICAGO—Opening of the E. J. 
Sperry Bakery Advertising Library 
and Exhibit at 24 W. Ohio St. here 
has been announced by E. J. Sperry. 

Open to all persons interested in 
the baking industry, the library will 
also be available to educational in- 
stitutions, libraries and extension or- 
ganizations. There will be no regis- 
tration or admission fees. The library 
will be open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m., 


Mondays through Fridays, with a 
full-time attendant in charge. The 
exhibit will also be open evenings 
during baking industry conventions 
in Chicago. 

The plan, as announced by Mr. 
Sperry, is “to build for the baking 
industry a free library of bakery ad- 
vertising and promotional material 
that will be accessible and available 
to everyone in the baking industry.” 


The entire first floor of the build- 
ing is devoted to the bakery adver- 
tising library and exhibit. More than 
40,000 .specimens of bakery advertis- 
ing are on display. The room is op- 
erated on an “open reference” basis. 
Hundreds of examples of bakery 
newspaper advertising, radio scripts, 
billboards, store materials, novelties 
and accessories that have been suc- 
cessfully used by bakeries will be on 
exhibit. In addition, books on print- 
ing, engraving, color and other phases 
of advertising will be available. 

Hundreds of photographs of bread 
displays will be featured in the ex- 
hibit. These are now being collected 
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The ORIGINAL Bread-Enrichment Tablets 


B-E-T-S, containing Ferrous Sulfate 
—the highly assimilable form of 
Iron as an exclusive feature—has 
been accepted by the Baking In- 
dustry. Many billion loaves of 
bread have been enriched with 
new and improved B-E-T-S to date. 
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“two divisions of 





Manufacturing and research facilities are being ex- 


panded to improve present products, also develop new 
products and methods of aiding the Baking Industry in 
its efforts to produce better and more nutritious foods. 


aL. 


President 


Sthieuie | Meal 


Subsidiery of Sterling Drug Inc. 
170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


VITAMINS « ENRICHMENT CONCENTRATES + VANILLIN + CERTIFIED 
FOOD COLORS + FLOUR BLEACHING AND MATURING AGENTS 


SANITIZING AGENTS 





Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City (Mo.), Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Portland (Ore.), St. Louis 
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in a nation-wide survey conducted 
by E. J. Sperry Industrial Publica- 
tions. Thousands of bread wrappers, 
indexed as to color, design and brand 
name, are also being collected. 

Mr. Sperry has asked the coopera- 
tion of all bakers and allied trades- 
men in building the library and ex- 
hibit. 

“I ask that every baker who has 
any advertising material of any sort 
send this material to the library 
where it will be carefully indexed 
and tabulated for the future refer- 
ence of those who visit the library,” 
he said. 

——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PHILADELPHIA BANQUET 

PHILADELPHIA — The annu:l 
banquet of the Philadelphia Bakery 
Production Mens Club will be heid 
Nov. 19 at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, accof@ing to an announce- 
ment by A. M. Luyben, chairman of 
the ticket committee. 


NEW LITERATURE 














AMF Booklet 


The American Machine & Foun- 
dry Co., New York, has just released 
a new folder to mark the completion 
of 25 years of bread wrapping by 
their AMF “Standard” bread wrap- 
ping machine. 

The brochure briefly traces the 25- 
year history of “The Standard of the 
Industry,” during which time over 
2,500 installations have been made, 
the company points out. 

Twenty-one features of the AMF 
Standard Wrapper are described and 
complete specifications, including 
overall dimensions, sizes of paper 
rolls and bread packages, and ap- 
proximate weights, are outlined. 

Bakery executives and production 
men may obtain their copy by writ- 
ing the Bakery Division, American 
Machine & Foundry Co., 485 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Ask for 
DM-681. 


Paper on Moulding 


At the Silver Anniversary Meet- 
ing of the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in March, there were 
three papers devoted to the general 
subject of moulding. The third of 
these papers, “Conventional Mould- 
ing vs. Loose Curl Straight Mould- 
ing’ by John Mohr, Quik-Seal, Inc., 
Springfield, Ill, has just been re- 
leased to the membership in the 
form of a 3-page bulletin. 

The paper covers the general <is- 
cussion of the values inherent in the 
two types of moulding. Included in 
Mr. Mohr’s presentation were )ic- 
tures of cross-sections of the loaves 
of bread moulded in different wys. 
A description without the picture: is 
given in the bulletin. 

A copy of the 3-page bulletin ill 
be sent on request to the Secretiry, 
Victor E. Marx, Room 1354, LaS::lle 
Wacker Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr've, 
Chicago 1, Ill, if a 3¢ stamped, 2d- 
dressed long envelope is enclosed 


Elevator and Dumper 


The Colson Equipment & Supply 
Co., 1317 Willow St., Los Ang¢'es, 
has released a new 8-page boo''et 
illustrating and describing the C: sco 
Dumper for lifting, up-ending 2nd 
dumping bags, boxes, barrels ind 
drums. Pictures show application: 1" 
industry. The booklet shows varic'!¢s 
and sizes available. Further inform2- 
tion on the equipment may be 0b- 
tained from the manufacturer. 
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A Mark of Merit 


SHELLABARGER 
QUALITY PROTECTION 


ely Sle 


rger Seal is On€ of 


marks of 
best-knowe de insignia 


~ a complete, @ °° 
Oo is flour service. 


You can rely on this Shellabaréer 
ou 


% Protection. 


SHELLABARGERS, INC. 
sé 


LINA, KANSA 


LES OFFICE 
SOUTHERN onal Bank Bids 
Foe on Nashville 3, Tenn: 





HE Shellabarger Crest 

has long represented the 
best that milling skill can pro- 
duce. It is wise to remember 
this fact in these days of highly 
competitive selling. A little 
“saved” on poorer flour can be 
lost many times over in bake- 
shop troubles and customer dis- 
satisfaction. Cheap flours are 
poor buys. When you use 
Shellabarger flours, you’re sure 
of the maximum economy in 
production. 





Call... 


Victor 4384 


Kansas Oity, Mo. 







—good milling wheatl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 


shipmentl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 










—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 
Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Nov. 18—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326 TA, 
Denver 17. 


Nov. 13-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston. 

Nov. 14-16 — Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York; sec., Talbot O. Freeman, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

1950 

Jan, 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


Jan. 15-17—Ohio Bakers Assn., ho- 
tel to be announced; sec., Roy Fergu- 
son, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., Horace Hening, 
2081, W. Central Ave., Albuquerque. 


Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Jan. 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 








Francis M. Franco 


Glour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore. 


Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, $325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 


April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8.» 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 





Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
April 14-15—Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City.; sec.-treas., E. R. 
THOMPSON FLOUR Humphrey, 602-04 First National 
PRODUCTS, IN Bank Bldg., Enid. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 


April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn., 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec., 
Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 





Quality Flour for Every Need 


Ollimemu(vesnr aes 





April 17-19 — Pacific Northwest 





/ teenies & Co, 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 

April 19: South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., Carpenter Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
sec., Lex Quarnberg, Tri-Sate Mill- 








ing Co., Rapid City, S.D. 








PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 


7 Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FTLOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


April 23-25 — Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma bakers’ asso- 
ciations, joint convention, Hotel Pres- 
ident, Kansas City, Mo.; general con- 
vention chairman, Jim Chase, Golden 
Krust Bakery, Manhattan, Kansas. 


April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 














Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 
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-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 

Produce Ex. - NEW YORE 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 


Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- 





dier, Jr., 401 Board of Trade Bldg., 
New Orleans. 


May 2-3—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Herring Hotel, Amar- 
illo, Texas; sec., Joe 8S. Morris, P.O. 
Box 366, Amarillo. 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR easces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 GABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Broenniman Company 
(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Correspondence Solicited 





447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 





L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 








Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


99 Wall St. New York, N.Y 











H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 








WM. ©. DUNCAN & C0., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 


a 





— 





EINFUHRHANDEL 
MANNHEIM D. 3, 15 


Cable Address: ‘“Ernrvue” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 





into Germany 
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[ covenray, SHEPPARD & CO. 


~ FLOUR IMPORTERS 


7, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Gable Address: ‘‘Coventry,” London 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Oable Address: ““Dorrzacu,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


W. H, Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


> 


DULUTH 








> 





Established 1870 


STANNARD COBLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


CHUBB & SON 








COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


(RAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 
9 St. Helens Place LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers’ 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


COPENHAGEN Est. 1881 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS” 

All Standard Codes Used 


ara oi — tarot Policies of thie Company United States Managers 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
 . peaead one faery nag Cable pst : “Dreroma," Glasgow Atienta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. WILLIAM MORRISON & SON BRODR., JUSTESEN LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Chase National Bank — the 
City of New York, N. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes 8t., London 


Reference: 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: ‘““AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE , 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiiip,”” Dundee 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 


Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘Mobil’ 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 


ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 




















3 ‘ . C. Also LEITH and DUNDEE Worki D k, Finland, A q 
23 St. Mary Axe, aria B. C. 3 Cable Address: Oodle: or enon oF Fg an Reference: The Northwéstern Miller 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London VIGILANT” Riverside Cable Address: “Flormel,” Oslo Cable Address: “Asbjornsta’ 
D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. . BRIEK 
Sais bance pisaow TARVO-MEELFA McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 
i cer pre enreb ag iinet di M. J. VOS, FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
LIVERPOOL maa “" LEITH NASSA LEIN, 4-6, 9 ae meagan eae Constitution Street, Leith 
DUBLIN BELFAST HAARLEM, HOLLAND Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 


Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’”’ London. 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS ” 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES”’ 


VAN became x sy ' pimeeenees 12 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY 8.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 














CRAWFORD & LAW Established 1868 GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
§ Wellington Stress _ GLASGOW, C. 2 aie cae a 
and &t 27, Corn Exchange Chambers POSTBOX STERDAM © Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
LONDON, E. C. 3 Reference: Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Cable Address: “OAMELLIA,” Glasgow oe a De a Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” eS ae Z. 
Codes: Riverside. ley’s 
Wieger's * Blitz (1908 oy 1939) 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER |\ 


JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Ungerplein 2 
Cable Address: 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


“Interest-Rotterdam” 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““Marvet,” Glasgow 


























N. Y, foastrie Maatschappy 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 






















Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. h. OSIECK & Co. 
(Successor to H. F. Osieck) 
AMSTERDAM (Holland) P. O. Box 84 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Osieck,” Amsterdam 
All codes used 


Sole Agents for the 


Pilisbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


























ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 32 











1. False. As the acidity content of 
powdered buttermilk is standardized, 
best results will be obtained by using 
this type. 

2. True. The rendering temperature 
runs from 230 to 250° F. The mois- 
ture is driven from the fat at the 
same time. 


3. False. Regular hydrogenated veg- 
etable shortenings have a smoke point 
of about 440° F., while the emulsify- 
ing type will smoke at about 265° F. 

4, False. Honey contains about 2% 
sucrose, 40% levulose and about 34% 
dextrose. 

5. True. However, most baking 
powders purchased contain two or 
three types of acid in various amounts. 
These baking powders are made so 
that about 14% available carbon diox- 
ide will be produced. Some baking 
powders act more rapidly than others, 
depending upon the type of acid 
which they contain. 

6. True. It will be found that the 
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tops will be quite level when they 
are cooled. 

7. True. The bottom crust should 
contain somewhat less, about 50 to 
60% based on the weight of the flour. 
This is usually recommended in order 
to decrease soakage by the bottom 
crust. 

8. False. According to reports by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
it was found that vegetable fats have 
an average digestibility of 97.1% and 
lard 97%. 

9. False. It must not contain over 
15% moisture, when determined by 
a vacuum oven method of association 
of official agricultural chemists. Too 
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“BUY IT BAKED” is more than a good slogan . . . it means dollars and cents 
to all commercial bakers. 


Because most of our flour goes to commercial bakers . . . very little into family 


flour packages . . 
the ‘““Bakers Team.” 


What helps the baker . . 
quality bakery flours . 


. none into prepared mixes. . 


. naturally, we’re pulling for 





. helps us. We specialize in milling uniform, high 
. . it is not a “side-line.”’ 


It will pay you to investigate the advantages of our strategic location . . . com- 


plete range of flours . . 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS x HARD WHEAT FLOURS yx SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 


i. 





BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


. and specialized service for all your flour needs. 











Quality Dlowrs Since 1875 
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high a moisture content of flour is 
undesirable because of the danger of 
such flour getting musty. 

10. True. A long conveyor belt al- 
lows the dough pieces to relax some- 
what before twisting. The relaxing 
of the dough seems to reduce the 
toughness of the crumb slightly. 

11. False. When part of the sugar 
is added last with the flour it re- 
mains undissolved in the dough. Then, 
when the cookies are placed in the 
oven, this sugar melts, producing a 
greater spread in the cookies. 

12. True. The popping up of the cen- 
ter of the rolls may also be caused 
by rolling the dough up too tightly 
before cutting them. 

13. False. The breaking down of 
the filling is usually caused by the 
pies being overbaked. The baking 
time and temperature should be 
closely watched in order to elimin::te 
this trouble. 

14, False. They will contain about 
3% to 4% moisture. After shell e..¢s 
are broken, they are pressure-spra) ed 
into the upper part of a high cvil- 
inged chamber which is heated to 
about 160° F. The powder is then 
collected from the bottom of this 
chamber and usually is run through 
a sieve before being placed in con- 
tainers. 

15. True. It is the opinion o/f a 
number of cake production men that 
a slight improvement will be noted. 
As compared to bread flour the im- 
provement will not be as noticeable. 

16. True. The sugar will become 
soft in a few days. It is advisable 
to sift the sugar before using in or- 
der to eliminate any small lumps 
that may be present. 

17. True. If rope is present this 
amount may be increased to 1%. 

18. False. Lard is figured as 100% 
fat, while butter contains not less 
than 80% fat. Butter usually contains 
about 81 to 82% fat, 2 to 3% salt 
and the balance liquid (milk). 

19. True. While corn sugar is di- 
rectly fermentable by yeast and cane 
and beet sugar are not, the fermenta- 
tion time will not be changed. 

20. True. The addition of yeast food 
in the dough will counteract this s!ow- 
ing down action caused by the water 
high in alkaline substances. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LADIES AUXILIARY MEETS 

PITTSBURGH—The ladies aux- 
iliary of the Retail Master Bakers 
Association of Western Pennsylvania 
met recently, with Mrs. Albert P/an- 
itzer presiding, to discuss plans for 
the masked Halloween party, which 
was attended by both the men’s and 
ladies’ groups. Mrs. Mary Rabold was 
chairman for the party, held at ‘‘eu- 
tonia Hall. 














The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 












* LIGHT * MEDIUM *DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, Inc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 
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‘Canada Exports 


WINNIPEG—For the first two 
months of the current crop year, 
Canada has exported more than 40 
million bushels in the form of wheat 
and flour to overseas and U.S. destin- 
ations. This compares with less than 
28 million bushels for the compara- 
tive period a year ago, according to 
statistics released by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 

The current total includes 7,937,000 
bu. in the form of flour, and 32,528,- 
000 bu. wheat. These figures include 
3,904,000 and 15,827,000 bu., respec- 
tively, cleared in the month of Sep- 
tember. 

British commonwealth countries in 
the August-September period have 
taken 5,432,000 bu. in the form of 








Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


cAn Independent Nill 


OLE MILLING £8 
12 5 anne wn eee tne net RR EN 


























Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 











a CRETE, NEB. 





Suner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
Norris, Ninn. 








Evans Milling Co. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE OORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 


to the milling industry. 
he editorial staff will assist readers 
in every possible way to make use of 
the information contained in this file. 
The Northwestern Miller, 118 

8S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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flour, including 3,472,000 cleared to 
the U.K. The next largest quantity 
of 468,000 bu. went to Trinidad-To- 
bago, while Hong Kong was next 
with a total of 429,000 bu. 

Other countries took 2,504,000 bu. 
in the form of flour, including 817,000 
to the Philippine Islands; 558,000 to 
Venezuela, and 339,000 to Cuba. The 
remainder went to 38 other non- 
Empire countries, and ranged from 
minor amounts to as high as 84,- 
000 bu. 

Wheat clearances aggregating 10,- 
730,000 bu. went to 16 non-Empire 
countries, with Switzerland taking 
2,433,000; Iraq-Iran, 2,218,000; Tur- 
key, 2,114,000, and Belgium, 1,216,- 
000 bu. 

In the first two months of the 

1949-50 crop year, Canada exported 
a total of 1,798,000 bu. oats, and less 
than 6,000 went to British common- 
wealth countries. The largest indi- 
vidual buyer was the U.S., taking 1,- 
028,000 bu. 
' Exports of rolled oats and oatmeal 
in the same period were equivalent 
to 194,000 bu. oats, with 23 countries 
the buyers. The largest quantity, 
106,000 bu., went to the U.K.; 42,000 
bu. went to non-Empire countries. 

Exports of barley for the two- 
month period totaled 3,304,000 bu. 
and included 2,649,000 cleared to the 
U.S. Norway took 606,000 bu. bar- 
ley. 

Rye exports for the two months 
totaled 563,000 bu., with 272,000 go- 
ing to the U.S., 200,000 to Norway, 
and the remainder to Belgium. 

Overseas exports of Canadian flax 
for August and September amounted 
to only 109,000 bu. Of this total 40,- 
000 went to New Zealand, 59,000 to 
Norway and the remainder to Bel- 
gium. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FREE PORT LOCATION 


TORONTO—In a brief submitted 
to the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation by the government of 
Newfoundland, it was recommended 
that Mortier Bay be studied as a 
possible location for a national or 
free port. Mortier Bay is about half 
way along the south coast of New- 
foundland between Port Aux Basques, 
the present Newfoundland terminus 
of the Sydney, N.S.-Newfoundland 
ship service, and St. John’s and could 
be used as a transfer station for 
world freight. Grain could be .stored 
there during the summer months for 
winter shipment when the Great 
Lakes ports were icebound. 





British Grain Reserves 





(Continued from page 24) 


the subsidy provided from internal 
revenue temporarily, but the paper 
profit now evident will be wiped out 
towards the end of the financial year 
as the prices of imported grain begin 
to rise in accordance with the change 
in currency values. 

Since the lack of adequate stor- 
age space may be expected to be a 
permanent feature of the English 
trade in the future if the . policy 
for increasing home grain produc- 
tion is successful, plans are being 
made to build new silos with gov- 
ernment assistance. While the need 
to grow more wheat is appreciated, 
difficulties are foreseen in a year 
when wet weather interferes with the 
gathering of the crop because of the 
even more serious shortage of ade- 
quate drying facilities. For bulk stor- 
age in Britain grain.has to be dried 
to 16% moisture content or less. 
Grain stored in sacks can have a 
slightly higher moisture content but 
certainly not more than 18%. 


Turn to SUNNY KANSAS when 


you have a tough bread produc- 
tion problem and you will find the 
kind of flour that can stand up 
to mixing and baking difficulties. 
This superior flour is milled par- 
ticularly for bakers from choicer 


wheats of proved baking value. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA a 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


Auso SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Census Bureau Report on Flour Milling Products 





QUANTITY AND VALUE OF PRODUCTS, TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES — 1947 AND 1939 


Product and unit of measure 


(All figures in thousands) 





- 1947 


19839 


Total shipments and 


interplant transfers 


Quantity 
Wheat flour, plain, total*, 100-Ib. sack ......... 0:6 cece cece eee wee eseee cee 271,404 
ge OE rT eae | o SREREER ER SE OMe CEE Ee 8 os lr eee 254 318 
Wists a: Ri, GENER... Cepek co Geers ebb. . cheb en coa eee 4714 
SS POTN MOE, 0 Mk ES ee eat cers reedibvetcdchensbadenbasdéo 9,164 
Cited, etwas TAFIR, ROSE: BRCM onc kc i wks ees caer eens 3,208 
Blended and prepared flour, total, 100-ib. sack.......-.6.65 0  ceveeceves 47,374 
Piain Bheweed) . ROO-10i BRE! 66s Fi. o5 0 Ee Oe TTR ER eT HE 2,326 
Phoaphated, 100 M.. SACK 2c cic cece ccvcccecereceven ven Swiecereccsts 19,679 
SHE ROS ers. MEE OE BA’ d.oroce 600 8b 1s 00s ee bd yce Cen eee hD Ree edD 14,994 
Other prepared flour (pancake, etc.), 100-lb. sack ......... es 10,375 
Blended and prepared flour, made in flour mills, 100-Ib. sack ....... 40 096 
Pising BiswGed, BOG$EW. GHG 06 ccc ccs ped tedecesecectocestesiveve 1,869 
PReEesPHated, WOO+1D. SOOM or cccvindosvvcdccegicescersessecsasenceve 19,031 
Selt-rising, 20O-1b, GAG i cise dys 6 whee ahs chs chad wodie aso opens ave ne 112,955 
Other prepared flour (pancake, etc.), 100-lb. sack ........... ‘ee ; 6,241 
Blended and prepared flour, not made in flour mills{, 100 Ib. sack...... re 7,278 
yl mC RR Re TTP Coe RENT OEE EER eT Ee eee 457 
Phoephated, 100-1D, GACH oie id icc hehe chi eis cea eV ebleln de ceetts 648 
I, SUUHNE, CUNE Seach dvcececeiece dh ead besvedoeecaededs cle ots 2,039 
Other prepared flour (pancake, etc.), 100-Ib. sack ...........0.045- 4134 
Wheat bran, shorts and miG@lHOGs, tom 2... .cccccccccvcccsnccvesvssedes 5,824 
Gee Ss CR, SOON OEE Be esi ee cto ieccicetcctiestacdebbbeaste 11,838 
n,n WE 66 0s wa che ase Oe Ob U9e 65 One den eerdes ete didae sees 5,997 
ee SPT ORE ET COPTER TTT COREE ETE Tle TESTE 5,841 
Other grain-mill products, not elsewhere classified, total ............... re 
Ree BO BUCA GE 6 Me eeebes ccd wr cede conecdewsvaccagdosietcones 2,109 
BRY¥O WatlFOOG, BOM. o s.dc.c é 0.4 vas we esd 0 v0 60's bw 64 cbse soe suererccses ‘ 23 
Corn grits and hominy for human consumption, 100 lb. sack........ ‘ 4,841 
Corn grits and flakes for brewers’ use, 100-Ib. sack................4. ‘ 6,911 
Hominy feed and other corn milling by-products, ton ..... anced vee 549 
Oat millfeed and other oat milling by-products, tom .............. 237 
Cttar  SUGi<CEee POC AEE be 6 bos ocho abd d cb adicveter'ge ds serene sees 
Grain-mill products, not specified by Kimd ...... cc cece ccc c ccc eeeene sees 
Poultry and livestock feeds, total, ton .........6:0ccee eee eee erences 22,298 
Grain (ground, rolled, chopped or crimped), ton ...............4-- 1,584 | 
Poultry feeds— | 
Bae: ere Che WOR is cu reaesiakesdicWoke ds ses habs usereres 1,755 | 
Chicken mash and pellets, under 25% protein | 
Layer and breeder, tom .....secsccsseseeseces er PP ea Eee 4,318 | 
ee = a QP PAE Eee eh et 7 eee 960 | 
Grower, tom ....eee0s. WETTEL CTATE RTC eee 1,173 | 
BrOlOe, TOR « vivin ccc ces adcvrcdcvvctesin cdc ctebeaer heey sens.s 6 . 1,622 | 
Turkey mash and pellets, under 25% protein, tom ......6e.0.55+ 5 547 | 
Other poultry feeds, under 25% protein, tom .....ceeeeeeevenes 612 | 
Supplements and concentrates, 25% protein and over, ton... 832 } 
Livestock feeds | 
Dairy, under 25% protein, ton ....... cece cece ee ee reer serene 4,664 | 
Dairy, 25% protein and over, tOM ....-.eeeeeeceees 608 | 
Beef and range. cattle, ton 2... cece e cer er eens rerrerceves 436 | 
Sheep and goat, ton 2... cece ceeceserrssseeeeneeseersteeeenes 71 | 
Pig and hog, under 25% protein, tom .......6 ccc cree eee wees 771 | 
Pig and hog, 25% protein and over, tom ......6- seer renee eernee : 707 | 
Horse and mule, ton ... ccc rcecc sec tece reeves erseessersnseceees 634 | 
Other livestock feeds**, tom ....... cece cere r werner e ree eenannee 757 | 
Poultry and livestock feeds, kind not specified, tom .......6++seeers j 447) 
Dog and cat food, total, Ib. 2... 6. ccc teeter eee een ee nenneenes 1 107,849 
Cammed, ID. -..ccccccsccsesvseess cupek tes + 0:0¥ew al ee NeeeNeeRee 427,137 
Biscuits, pellets and meal, Ib. ...... 6. cece cece eee e ene ne eeeenenes 680,712 
Miscellaneous feeds, total ........6 66.6 cee cette eee teen en ewenenee vir 
Mineral mixtures, Ib. .....-.60 cece enee PUT eee Co ee Rr 399,799 
Alfalfa meal, total, tom 2... cise c csr e ere ce reese e terrae seenesenseerees oer 
BuMCured, COM .rcciceccscccercccevvaveeccesssrvessssveveassese : 397 
Dehydrated, tom 2... cece cece ete e eee nent ene e eee teeeeeeeennes ‘ 723 
Other prepared feeds, not elsewhere classifiedt? ........-.++eeeeeees : ioe 
Prepared feeds, kind not specified ..... 6.6 cece cere ener n reenter een eeeee 
Cereal preparations, total ... 1.2.62... cee cece eee eet eee teen eneenes a a 
Ready to serve, total, Ib. 2... cece cece rece eeeeeee entree eeeenenns 713,147 
OS Sa i ary Tr rire: yr ere ty reer 207,360 
WHORE, Bs. oc kk ed bine F 0.6 ode Cees cbc ect weston He eseer ees Svesere ces 306,632 
Other grains and mixed grains, Ib. ....... 6. cece cece eee eeeenes 199,155 
To be cooked before serving, total, Ib... ....... 66 cece eee ee cee eee 773,064 
Gomes Bsc ccc dede ves eecececeeeeseecs cere rv ee eetsegeetaies seees as 2,809 
CO, TR. i care cer bhiveicctvaereeiooretecstsenscbdesusnass Cag Mme 9 504,657 
Wrineets Te cccd avec viedcesorccccces cure cer ccversieesecsoccsss ets 166,093 
Other grains and mixed grains, Ib. ... 66sec cece c eee ewe enenee 100,495 


Cereal coffee substitute .........-. eens 
Cereal preparations, kind not specified ... 


***Not available. 


Production for sale 


Value Value 
f.o.b. plant Quantity f.o.b. plant 
$1,598,178 $410,784 

1,501,146 187,967 388,481 
26,614 4,287 8,880 
50,928 6,652 13,423 
19,490 t t 

365,187 25, 75,596 

13,838 1,425 3,221 
120,922 7,270 15,943 
101,608 13,283 32,080 
128,819 3,867 24,352 
273,576 19,399 47,608 
10,718 790 1,657 
115,734 6,628 14,351 
$83,868 10,574 24,895 
63,256 1,407 6,705 
91,611 6 446 27,988 
3,120 635 1,564 
5,188 642 1,592 
17,740 2,709 7,185 
65,563 2,460 17,647 
319,412 4,391 89,813 
65,694 14,147 22,506 
33,628 badd ee 
32,066 ose see 
131,417 othe eee 
13,538 2,844 4,092 
1,121 eee es 
24,929 2,275 3,520 
37,509 4,035 5,410 
37,267 see eee 
11,346 eee ++ 
5,717 rer 1,623 
31,605 2% 4.454 

1,981,594 eee ose 

ee 

96,359 732,095 33,467 
38,389 501,378 22,948 
57,970 230,717 10,519 
86,542 o€e% eee 
18,257 615,484 7,750 
a 419,126 8.083 
15,944 ee ee 
34,311 eee ee 
18,030 se se 
$150,549 ete re 
221,758 gene 108,458 
148,134 576,493 67,065 
35,130 es +? 
60,059 299,539 37,665 

52,945 eee ee 
69,693 712,123 36,407 
32 tee 7? 
42,919 see ee 
19,818 153,453 10,463 

6,636 see * 
3.772 ee eee 
159 es see 


*Total production, including the quantity produced and used in the same mills in the manufacture of blended and prepared flours 


amounted to 305.5 million sacks in 1947. 
tIncluded with white flour. 


tIncludes a small quantity of prepared flour, kind not specified. 
{Includes production in cereal plants, largely from purchased flour. 


§Includes buckwheat and corn flour. 


**Includes feed for rabbits, mink, foxes, laboratory animals, etc. 
+tIncludes crushed oyster shells, egg shells, dried citrus pulp and miscellaneous prepared materials used as feeds or feed adjuncts. 
ttIncludes total sales ($29,673,000) of 468 establishments classified in the “prepared animal feeds” industry, for which no detailed 


breakdown of sales was tabulated. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN GROUP 
SEES DEMONSTRATION 


SAGINAW, MICH.—The fall meet- 
ing season of the Associated Bakers 
of Eastern Michigan opened recently 
with a demonstration given by service 
men of Durkee Famous Foods in the 
association’s customary meeting 
place, the laboratory of Baker Per- 
kins, Inc. Over 200 were present. 

Herbert A. Steininger, president, 
called the meeting to order with a 
talk on the future for the baker, fol- 
lowed by Frank Clegg, Paul Pfrom- 
mer, and Reinhard E. Lutz of the 
Durkee firm, with a demonstration 
of puff pastry, Danish coffee cakes 
and pastries, fruit cakes and cookies. 


The demonstrations also prepared 
icings and fillings and showed the 
bakers a new cheese cake. 

Following an intermission, during 
which a buffet luncheon was served 
by Durkee, Kenneth Watson, also of 
the Durkee firm, gave a short talk 
on “Timely Items.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
KROGER DECLARES EXTRA 


CINCINNATI—The Kroger Groc- 
ery and Baking Co. has declared a 
year-end dividend of $1.10 a share 
and the regular quarterly dividend 
of 60¢ a share on the common stock, 
both payable Dec. 1 to stockholders 
of record Nov. 10. This brings pay- 
ments for the year to $3.50 compared 
with $3 in 1948. 








ALLIED MILLS TO ADD 
650,000-BU. ELEVATOR 


CHICAGO—Allied Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has let a contract to the Jones- 
Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, for the erection of 650,000 
bu. additional storage space at its 
soybean solvent extraction plant at 
Taylorville, Ill. It is expected that 
the additional storage will be com- 
pleted early next year. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUYS COUNTRY ELEVATOR 

ATLANTA, MO. — The Atlanta 
(Mo.) elevator has been purchased 
by J. J. Campbell, former manager 
of the Farmers Elevator at Salis- 
bury, Mo. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Buffalo: The sales picture for rye flour 
was unchanged this week. Buffalo buyers 
are still dissatisfied with prices which 
continue to rise at a slow, but steady 
rate. They still limit purchases to mini- 
mum needs. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
white $5.05@5.10, dark $3.95@4, medium 
$4.85 @ 4.90. 


Minneapolis: Rye flour sales are only fair 
and confined mainly to small lots. Quota- 
tions: pure white $4.25@4.45, medium $4.05 @ 
4.25, dark $3.15@3.65. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales continue slow 
Only small orders for immediate needs ar: 
placed and these on short time commit 
ments or immediate deliveries. Strike con 
ditions in industrial sections further  re- 
duced rye flour sales to jobbers and bakers 
in this territory. Rye flour, fancy white. 
delivered Pittsburgh. points, f.o.b.: $4.514 
4.90, medium $4.31@4.65, dark $4.10@4.40 
blended $5.75@5.85, rye meal $4.11@4.40. 

Philadelphia: Reports in this market in 
dicate that a number of: bakers have bee: 
making offers to mills for variable amount 
of the dark flour at levels below those 
now prevailing. However, the millers ar: 
showing a reluctance to accept such bids 
and business as a whole remains ver 
quiet. About the only rye moving is that 
to bakeries taking sufficient amounts to 
see them through immediate needs. The 
Oct. 29 quotation on rye white of $4.80% 
4.90 is 5¢ sack higher than that of the 
previous week. 

St. Louis: Prices 10¢ lower to 25¢ bav 
higher. Sales and shipping instructions are 
slow. Pure white $4.85, medium $4.65, dark 
$3.55, rye meal $4.30. 

Chicago: Rye flour demand consisted 
the usual amount of small lot sales and no 
improvement in interest was reported. Di- 
rections were fair. White patent rye $4.25“ 
4.35, medium $4.05@4.10, dark $3.30@3.7' 

New York: Rye flour was without fea- 
ture. Sales were small. Pure white patents 
$4.65 @4.90. 

Portland: White rye $6.25, pure dark 
vye $4.80. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Higher prices of oats 
are reflected in upward price revisions o! 
these products. Demand is poor. Quotation 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.55, oatmeal 
in 98-Ib. jutes $5.50, f.0.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal, and small amounts have 
been reported for export to various destina 
tions. Domestic trade is small, and stocks 
are sufficient to take care of all buying 
orders. Quotations: rolled oats in 80-!b. 
sacks $4.65 in the three prairie provinces 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.60. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.24 Oct. 31; 20 oz. packages $3.10 
case, 48-0z. packages $3.35. 














MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: Millfeeds are holding about 
steady, although demand is not particu- 
larly strong. Some downward pressure has 
been exerted on flour middlings and red 
dog because of larger-than-usual supplies 
brought on by running in of clears with 
these grades of millfeed. Clear flour sales 
have been dragging in recent weeks. Quota- 
tions Oct. 31: bran $40.50, standard midis. 
$41.50, flour midds. $46.50, red dog $49.5: 

Duluth: Demand is fair, the trend is 
higher and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$42, standard bran $41, standard mis. 
$41.50, flour midds. $46.50, mixed ferds 
$46, red dog $49.50. 


Kansas City: Millfeed was offered in only 
moderate volume during the past: week, 
but demand was not pressing and prices 
were only about 560¢ ton higher. Quota- 
oer 31: bran $37@37.50, shorts $45.25 


Wichita: Demand for -both bran and 
shorts is moderate. Supplies are sufficient 
to meet the demand. Quotations Oct. 29, 
basis Kansas City: bran $37.50, shorts ‘1/4; 
bran advanced 50¢ ton, shorts unchanced, 
compared with preceding week: 


Salina: Demand is good, with bran 5(¢ 
ton higher and shorts unchanged to 5(¢ 
ton higher. Supplies are adequate. Qu»(a- 
tions basis Kansas City: bran $37.50% 38, 
gray shorts $44@44.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations: bran $45 ‘6, 
gray shorts $53@54, delivered TCP, $1 hish- 
er on bran and unchanged on shorts com- 
pared with a week previous. The demand 
was good, while offerings were rather 





light. « 
Hutchinson: Interest in millfeed m- 
inished not one bit. Buyers were «ser 


to book for spot or deferred shipmen: 4t 
prices which varied little from the »pre- 
ceding week. Quotations, Kansas City b.5'5 
bran $37.25@37.75, gray shorts $45. -°@ 
43.75. 

Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies are 
adequate; bran $43@43.50, standard mids. 
$44@44.50, flour midds $49@50, red 1 
$51@565. 

Buffalo: The feed situation in Bu'‘falo 
was wobbly last week, with bran ¢' ing 
the best account of all the grades. Stnd- 
ard midds. were easy and red dog dro; ped 
sharply from its position of a week 48° 
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The heavy grind continues as Buffalo mills 
luce feed in a volume which is crowd- 
the demand in this market. Quota- 

tions, f.o.h. Buffalo: bran $45@45.50, stand- 

ard midds. $45.50@46, flour midds. $56@657, 
red dog $53@55. 


Philadelphia: The recent decline in the 
local milifeed market has at least tem- 
porarily lost its momentum, and some deal- 
ers note evidences of a steadying under- 
tone in standard bran. Activity is very 
quiet, although there are reports of a 
broadening inquiry at a time when offer- 
ings are not heavy. The Oct. 29 list of 
quotations shows standard bran $52, stand- 
ard midds. $55, red dog $64, all unchanged 
from the previous week. 


Boston: The demand for millfeeds in the 
Boston market abated somewhat last week, 
but the undertone could be generally de- 
fined as moderately firm. Buyers were re- 
ported to be interested only in small lots 
for immediate needs, but any available 
distress lots Were rather quickly snapped 
up. Weather conditions accounted some- 
what for the slow buying interest as 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 20, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 
Ft. William and 


Port Arthur .. 8,781 1,046 7,545 10,176 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 9,848 ce 113 37 
Churchill ...... 126 ei 1 ‘ie 


Int.. public and 
semi-public ele- 





WAlGTB 2 .c ce iae 105 ve 8 1,054 
fo ae 18 859 1,046 7,667 11,266 
Year ago ..... 23.599 3,693 6,689 8,614 


Receipts during week ending Oct. 20: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 5,804 245 2,558 2,192 


Pacific seaboard. 2,482 41 5 
Churchill ....... om 
Int public and 
semi-public ele- 
Vaterm .....4%. 29 2 5 281 
TOCHe Hi ct nee 8,315 247 2,603 2,478 


Shipments during week ending Oct. 20: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.— 


BME Kg 6 4's e600 6,211 318 3,648 1,866 
RGMPUE Ws ss os 0.0 5 16 = 152 47 
Mi.led or 
processed ... 1 ."s 39 24 
Pacific seaboard— 
BIOGEN) 620-6 be 0 08 1,886 ; ée ed 
PRAM ities c's 6 «0 20 “>, 49 8 
Churchill ....... hs me C4 ti 
Other terminals* 28 2 10 12 
OGM” che v0 0 8,163 320 3,897 1,957 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 20, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 59,614 5,697 25,165 21,394 


Pacific seaboard. 16,743 ‘a 295 96 
Churchill ....... 4,448 es 1 “2 
Other terminals* 183 3 52 $28 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 20, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 54,014 4,875 19,730 13,674 
Pacific seaboard. 12,278 1 453 84 
Churchill ....... 5,528 a = ay 
Other terminals* 142 3 51 44 

*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
Minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Oct. 22, 194% 
and Oct. 23, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agricuiture in bushels (000's omitted): 

Canadian 
--American— rin bond— 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 


22, 23, 22, 23, 

1949 + 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat ......247,527 211,766 40 1,144 
MNES aoc acdo 5 16,488 2,290 Lay eh 
SD aed: spite < 25,882 15,914 2,029 1,244 
.—l (‘ae 5,305 4.210 858 1,041 
Barley ...... 35,753 19,390 135 144 
Flaxseed .... 17,983 23,163 pnt Eo 
Soybeans .... 5,392 4,145 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Oct. 22 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
im parentheses): wheat, 6,057,000 (72,000) 

corn, 451,000 (35,000); oats, 791,000 
(533,000); rye, none (1,000); bariey, 2,486,- 
00 (2,000). 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
Compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
*ago Board of Trade, Oct. 22, 1949 (000's 
Omitted :) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barly 





Buffalo ........ 401,126 299 "2 
RPM ks we a + 903 i 135 
Chicago = is 4 559 oa 
| ean 370 393 $20 
See 410 2,422 1,678 135 
Previous week 40 1,541 592 135 
Oct. 23,1948 .... 1,219 1,244 842 144 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
© The Northwestern Miller by principal 
Mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
Points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
*fomparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Cet. 

. 39 2 









5 
Five mills .. 28,583 
*Four mills. 
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Pasturage continues good in most sec- 
tions of New England. A sharp decline 
in egg quotations failed to induce any 
flock liquidation up to the moment. 
Spring bran and middlings are 60¢ higher 
for the week with most of the week’s trad- 
ing in thé early part of the week when 
quotations were fractionally below current 
values. Mixed feeds are unchanged while 
red dog advanced $2. Quotations: spring 
bran $53@53.50, middlings $53.50, mixed 
feeds $53, red dog $62. 

Pittsburgh: Further restriction of buying 
of millfeeds is noted throughout this dis- 
trict by both wholesale and retail trade. 
No buying risks are taken. Unusually hot 
weather has extended pasturage growing 
season and lessened to some extent demand 
for millfeeds. Bran, ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Points, $48.50@51.60, standard midds. $49.50 

51.60, flour midds. $57.10@58.10, red dog 
$60.10@63.10. 


New Orleans: Milifeed sales are fairly 
active this week, with the steadiness of the 
market giving some confidence to buyers. 













Prices remain fairly steady, and the mill 
offerings are not too plentiful. There is no 
interest in future bookings. Mixers and 
jobbers continue to purchase for nearby 
to first week November shipment. Bran 
$47.25@47.75, shorts $53.25@653.75. 


. St. Louis: Market is dull and indifferent. 
Bran was up 50¢ on a little demand for 
spot stuff. Gray shorts were steady, but 
there was no demand. Offerings were ample. 


Portiand: Mill run $46.50, middlings 
$51.50. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week, with demand 
and supply about equal. Trading is rather 
quiet. Plants are operating six days a 
week to capacity, and mills are booked 
through November. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $43, middlings $46; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $50, middlings $53; 
to California: red bran and mill run $50.50, 
middlings $53.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand and_ supply 
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about equal. Quotations: bran $57, shorts 
$61, middlings $65, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Milifeed trade is on a mod- 
erate scale, with shipments being made 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. Mills are op- 
erating part time, and there is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Almost all of the 
available stocks from western mills are 
going to eastern Canada. Quotations: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran $61, 
shorts $54; small lots ex-country eleVators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: The domestic market con- 
tinues little changed, with prairie mills 
showing an inclination to consider buyers’ 
ideas. Domestic sales continue at a low ebb 
due to the mild weather conditions, al- 
though dealers do not anticipate much im- 
provement in sales this winter due to the 
high price of millfeed compared with other 
feeds. Prices are unchanged. Cash car 
quotations: bran $52@55, shorts $54@59 
middlings $56@61. 




















DOUGH WHITENER 


WYTASE is the registered trade. mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough, 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO—tThe Financial Post re- 
ports that milling officials in Mon- 
treal say that the action of the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board in upping the 
price of Class 2 wheat by the amount 
of the Canadian devaluation almost 
immediately after the currency 
change was made nullified any price 
advantage they might have had. 

Recent U.S. reports claimed Cana- 
dian millers have increased sale in 
South American markets due to the 
price advantage following devalua- 
tion. The fact of the matter is that 
some Canadian high protein flour 
has been booked for Latin American 
countries and several Central and 
South American countries are show- 
ing interest in Canadian flour but 
buyers, in most instances, have been 
unable to establish the necessary 
dollar credits, and practically no 
business has resulted. 

Millers report stiff competition in 
the domestic market. Canadian con- 
sumption represents only 40% of to- 
tal sales and with lower export busi- 
ness in the last two years milling 
companies have been trying to in- 
crease their individual share of the 
domestic market, which has resulted 
in much price cutting. 


WHEAT FOR 
INDIA 

In a press conference on his first 
visit to the Canadian capital, Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, Prime Minister of In- 
dia, wants one million tons of wheat 





By A. H. Bailey 


from North America, more machin- 
ery and technical assistance in its in- 
dustrialization program. Prices had 
to be on a basis on what India could 
afford. In commenting on Mr. Neh- 
ru’s statement, C. D. Howe, minister 
of trade, said that Canada is looking 
forward to greater trade with In- 
dia and that she could match ma- 
chinery prices anywhere in the world. 
Wheat, of course, Mr. Howe said, 
would have to be bought through the 
International Wheat Pool at prices 
already fixed. 


WHEAT CONTRACT 
DISCUSSED 


C. D. Howe, Minister of Trade, is 
not unduly alarmed over the news 
that John Strachey, British Minister 
of Foods, is reported to have said 
that when the present long-term Ca- 
nadian wheat contract expires Brit- 
ain may further reduce these and 
other food purchases from dollar 
areas. Mr. Strachey said that the 
government wants to go on buying 
wheat from Canada, but cannot buy 
with dollars they haven’t got. Mr. 
Howe said that Canada has a con- 
tract with Britain this year and 
hopes to go on selling Canadian 
wheat when that contract ends. 

At the annual convention of the 
Canadian Exporters Assn. held in 
Montreal recently, J. A. Roberts, 
president of Mercury Mills, was 
elected president. Exporters are now 
ready to open a full-scale hunt for 
new world markets. Areas such as 


South America and the Middle East 
will be thoroughly checked in an ef- 
fort to find new outlets for Canadian 
goods. 

C. D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce, addressing the conven- 
tion, said that the key to Canadian 
prosperity and security lies in inter- 
national economic cooperation. The 
recent Washington talks are a con- 
crete example of the effective kind 
of cooperation needed and the most 
important outcome was the unity of 
purpose and joint resolution dis- 
played, he said. Further deterioration 
and a breakdown of international 
trade can be avoided if we just use 
common horse sense and continue to 
cooperate for our mutual advantage, 
Mr. Howe continued. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOVE AGAINST ALLEGED 
BAKERY COMBINE SEEN 


OTTAWA—tThe federal govern- 
ment is expected to take action 
shortly against bakery firms in Al- 
berta, Saskatchewan and British Co- 
lumbia under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act. The group of bakeries 
was named in a report to the gov- 
ernment last December after an in- 
vestigation conducted by a special 
commissioner appointed under the 
act for that purpose. Evidence was 
placed in the hands of C. S. Blanch- 
ard, who some time ago recommend- 
ed prosecution and will be in charge 
of the case for the government. 








Producer Control of 
All Farm Marketing 


in Britain Hinted 


LONDON — Problems concerning 
the marketing and disposal of food, 
both in Britain and overseas, were 
discussed by J. K. Knowles, general 
secretary of the National Farmers’ 
Union at a recent meeting of farmers 
at Stoke-on-Trent, England. 

Governments, Mr. Knowles stated, 
are already exploring means where- 
by the international economy of agri- 
culture can be stabilized. The In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement is a 
step to insure continuity of supply 
and freedom in the trade, he said. 
Other agreements to uphold world 
agriculture should follow, he added. 

Mr. Knowles said: “The marketing 
of food is fast becoming one of the 
foremost topics in matters of world 
reconstruction and particularly in 
the reconstruction of the British 
economy. There is one great danger 
to be avoided in all marketing de- 
velopments, and that is the stifling 
of competitive enterprise which is 
absolutely vital to the interests of 
consumers.” 

He revealed that the NFU has 
schemes for organized marketing by 
producers, with consumer safeguards, 
in various stages of preparation. 

Mr. Knowles deprecated interfer- 
ence by officialdom and said produc- 
ers can maintain efficient marketing 
processes. 

Observers consider Mr. Knowles’ 
remarks of importance in forecast- 
ing future proposals for British and 
possibly western European agricul- 
ture. The tendency, they say, is for 
producer organizations to take con- 
trol of all phases from production to 


selling. British farmers have already 
a big say in the marketing of their 
milk through the Milk Marketing 
Board, and some suggest that the 
sale of all farm produce, including 
wheat and feed grains, should be 
organized in a similar manner. 

Adoption of such a proposal might 
have an adverse effect on the in- 
terests of private traders in home 
grown grains, and there would be 
strong opposition. While milk can be 
successfully distributed by a produc- 
er organization, doubt is expressed 
whether the grain trade can be han- 
dled on similar lines. An added com- 
plication would be the big trade in 
imported grain. Milk has no such 
overseas competition, and the insist- 
ence of certain supplying countries 
that part of their exports be in the 
form of flour would complicate the 
issue. Competition provided by im- 
ported flour is a major factor in 
keeping the price of bread at a com- 
paratively low level. 

Britain can never be self-support- 
ing in bread grains or in animal 
feed. Because of this, it is believed 
the ideas detailed by Mr. Knowles 
will be unworkable as far as the 
grain trade is concerned. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW ADDRESS 
ROTTERDAM—N. V. Gebrs. Van 

den Bergh’s Koninkluke Fabrieken 

(Van den Bergh’s Royal Factories, 

Ltd.), announces that its address 

now is Westersinge!l 94, P.O. Box 82, 

Rotterdam, Holland. The telephone 

number is 25660-26719. Cable address 

is Locomotion. 


~——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COST OF LIVING DROPS 


WINNIPEG—For the first time 
since last March, the cost of living 
index in Canada recorded a drop for 














the month of August, to 162.3, due 
principally to lower food prices, the 
Bureau of Statistics reported last 
week. Last March the index hit 159.2, 
and continued climbing to reach an 
all-time high of 162.8 in July. The 
index is calculated on the basis 1935- 
39 prices equal 100. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FINNISH BARQUE WINS 
122-DAY GRAIN RACE 


LONDON—tThe last of the tradi- 
tional grain races from Australia to 
Britain resulted in a win for the 
Finnish four masted barque, the Pas- 
sat, 3,137 tons. The ship arrived with 
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for the trip. The voyages 
were unusually long for in 1939 the 


ing grain warehouses by the British 
Ministry of Food. 

Among the two crews were Au- 
stralians, Finns, Britishers, Germans 
and, on the Pamir, one American. He 
was Bill Stark, 22, of Wisconsin, 
who heard about the trip while 
studying in Zurich, Switzerland. He 
flew to Sydney, Australia, and signed 
on as an ordinary seaman. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PRAIRIE CROP ESTIMATED 
AT 338 MILLION BUSHELS 


WINNIPEG — Western Canada in 
1949 produced a wheat crop of 338- 
728,000 bu., compared with 363,000.- 
000 bu. the year before, according to 
the North-West Line Elevators Assn. 
estimate. The average yield for the 
prairies was 12.8 bu. an acre. Mani- 
toba’s wheat crop was placed at 56,- 





’ 689,300 bu.; Saskatchewan, 185,696.,- 


600, and Alberta 96,342,000. The com- 
parative figures by provinces for 1948 
were 57,000,000, 191,000,000 and 115.- 
000,000 bu., respectively. 

The prairie oat crop this year is 
placed at just under 194 million bush- 
els by the North-West Line Eleva- 
fors, compared with 224 million pro- 
duced a year ago. The barley crop is 
forecast at 114,360,000, as against 
142,000,000 last year. The 1949 rye 
crop is estimated at 8,700,000 bu., and 
flax 2,310,000 bu. The comparative fig- 
ures for 1948 are 22,350,000 and 16,- 
500,000, respectively. 

The most recent estimate of prairie 
crops released by the Searle Grain 
Co., Ltd., placed wheat outturn at 
332,924,000 bu.; oats at 189,468,000; 
barley, 106,368,000; rye, 10,841,500; 
flax, 2,350,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WESTON TO BUILD NEW 
BAKERY AT EDMONTON 


TORONTO—Weston Bakeries, Ltd., 
Toronto, subsidiary of George Wes- 
ton, Ltd., has purchased land in Ed- 
monton, Alta., for construction of a 
new bread bakery. The new plant 
will replace and enlarge that of Wes- 
ton Bakeries’ subsidiary, Edmonton 
City Baking, Ltd., and will operate 
under the name of Weston Bakeries, 
Ltd. 











*x-- 


EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—In Europe the fall of 
the year is always a time for an as- 
sessment of harvest results and for 
publication of plans for future sown 
acreages. Among the final reports 
now made available, one from Poland 
confirms the intention of that coun- 
try to increase its stake in the wheat 
export market. Deliveries from the 
farms have exceeded expectations, 
and in an effort to keep prices at a 
remunerative level the farmers’ co- 
operatives have taken over 220,000 
tons of grain. Endeavors are being 
made to find an export outlet, the 
Scandinavian countries being men- 
tioned prominently in the plans be- 
ing made. 

The Swedish authorities report 
that after a promising start in the 
early summer, unfavorable weather 
conditions caused a deterioration in 
the crop outlook. However, good har- 


By George E. Swarbreck 


Farmers Union, has stated that he 





vesting weather helped to achieve 
a result described officially as “ap- 
proximately average.” The bread 
grain harvest has amounted to 890,- 
000 tons, which is one tenth less than 
the result last year and falls short 
of the high average harvests in the 
1930’s by 17%. The harvest of fodder 
grain is estimated at 1.6 million tons, 
which is about the same as that 
achieved in 1948. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 
ARE OUTLINED 


Among the future prospects offi- 
cially listed, Rumanian plans «are 
outstanding. The minister of azri- 
culture has announced that it is 
planned to lay down 7.5 million acres 
to winter wheat with a similar area 
for spring wheat. In Britain, Sir 
James Turner, president of the 
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Better Milling of Finer Wheat Produces 


g | ° 4 
; A Three great baking flours!__ 


ACME quality baking flours are known by fom 
the nation’s bakers for their uniformly su- a \i 
perior performance in the shop. ACME 
Mills buy and use only choice varieties of 
Turkey-Type wheats . . . their modern, 
scientific milling technique is backed by a 
half-century of experience . . . and every 
milling is rigidly pretested in ACME’s own 
ing Laboratories for flavor, texture, 


BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 
colér, absorption, uniformity and QUAL- 


ITY BAKING RESULTS. \ : SG fo ; 
for better baki : 
e ask tor gfgoame | "Bread Js the 


THE ACME FLOUR MILLS CO., OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


TRA NOUR, Dea Staff of Life 


4 OF DOUGH STABILITY THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


7 Wisdom ss. SR an 


BIA-CLUTEN 


Wispo THE 
THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour ~ CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


















A new development 
which greatly ex- 








tends fermentation Plain and Selfrising KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 
ee. Provides OTTAWA KANSAS 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving a extra punches. If WICHITA 1, KANSAS 
you want a flour which will stand bi ou 
abuse, write or wire The Williams Bros. Co. KANSAS BEST FLOUR aaa nnbe GIBRALTER FLOUR 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 







































MILLS COMPANY Go owt Tend Geiaee bie dr aoe 
; 1581_N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA ers at elevators we own and operate. 
. Buy and Sell 
Dont attines Feet Tie scounee woMeaRian | | The Slandard Others 
yeoman Meant menetied lnc WA NT A D S America’s Premier Cake Flour Strive to Reach 
ac wmGbnat <> ComoReno THE andliianabe BAKER Sia tee ee ee ee W WI S 
THE NEW CENTURY CO. FLOUR 
RED WING FLOUR 3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, It. 
Milled in Minnésota for Over 40 Years ange © See ie Deer aa ae Gee 
Producers of 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 



































| Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 
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GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
“SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 
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has no anxiety about the ability of 
producers to reach a target of 2,- 
383,500 acres in 1950. This high fig- 
ure is desired in order to cut down 
the necessity for dollar imports of 
wheat, but many traders do not 
share the optimism expressed. 

It is believed in responsible quar- 
ters that Britain is incapable of pro- 
ducing harvests of millable wheat 
much in excess of present produc- 
tion since high targets mean the 
use of unsuitable land. Sir James ap- 
pears to support this view because he 
went on to express concern at the 
ability of farmers to increase the 
acreages to be sown to wheat from 


1951 onwards. Official circles have 
stressed the desirability of stepping 
up the sown area to 2,750,000 acres 
in order to cut down imports. Brit- 
ain’s requirements of North Ameri- 
can wheat and flour are, however, 
not likely to be reduced appreciably 
during the next few years in spite 
of the efforts of home producers. 
The major factor qualifying Eu- 
ropean harvest prospects is the 
weather. Two good seasons have 
been achieved, and the law of aver- 
ages suggests that at least two out 
of the next three harvests might be 
expected to suffer from bad weather. 
This year the drouth caused anxiety, 
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and the position was only saved -by 
extremely favorable harvesting con- 
ditions. 


CRITICISM OF 
BREAD PRICING 

John Strachey, British Minister of 
Food, has been taken to task by 
trade critics for an alleged misstate- 
ment of fact in connection with the 
recent increase in the price of bread. 
He stated that, in spite of the higher 
price now paid by consumers, the 
government would still be subsidiz- 
ing bread and flour to the same ex- 
tent as before, In the, epinion of ob- 
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INCREASED 
SALES... 


Tie in with this high-powered advertis- 
ing program sponsored by the Millers’ 
National Federation. Properly mer- 
chandised, it will increase bread con- 
sumption, and this can mean only one 
thing — greater sales for you! 


FOR UNIFORM ENRICHMENT... 


Use Pfizer Enrichment Wafers, which 


meet recommendations of the American 
Institute of Baking. They’re easy to use; 
one wafer uniformly enriches one hun- 
dred pounds of flour in average formulas. 
Each wafer is double scored for easy 
breaking into halves and quarters. They 
disentegrate quickly, yet do not break in 
transit. Write for folder describing the 
two types of Enrichment Wafers. Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Ave., 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street,.San 


Francisco 7, California. 


—«PRIULER @@ 


Manufacturing Chemists Since 1849 
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servers this contention is not sup- 
ported by financial facts. The price 


_of the loaf was increased by 1¢, 


which more than covers the rise in 
the price of flour, recently announced 
to be $1.20 for a 280-lb. sack. The 
increased cost could have been met 
by an increase of slightly under 1¢, 
and, though the fraction difference js 
small in itself, the net effect in- 
volved a large amount. 

The addition of the extra fraction 
of a cent to the cost of each loaf 
means that the subsidy payable out 
of internal revenue and previously 
standing at $196 million, will be re- 
duced by $131 million. Although a 
reduction in the bread subsidy satis- 
fies trade critics who think that the 
burden of taxation could be eased by 
hiking the price of flour and bread, a 
step which is contrary to the de- 
clared Socialist policy, Mr. Strachey 
was in error when he said that the 
price rise was occasioned by the 
dollar crisis. The opportunity, it is 
alleged, has been’ taken to reduce 
the subsidy by undercover methods. 
This, observers say, is yet another 
example of the tie-up between poli- 
tics and bread. 


A MOVE FOR 
WHITER BREAD 


The consumption of bread is rap- 
idly gaining in popularity among the 
natives of Uganda, Africa. Some 
complaints of lack of cleanliness 
among the native bakers have led to 
a new rule being introduced by the 
local authorities. This lays down that 
all bakers must take a bath before 
commencing the day’s work. 


RUSSIAN 
WHEAT SALES 


During the first 14 days of Sep- 
tember Russia shipped 1,072,000 bu. 
wheat to Italy. The recently signed 
trade agreement between Russia and 
India calls for the supply of 200,000 
tons of wheat and 200,000 tons corn 
in exchange for 20,000 tons raw jute 
and 7,000 tons tea. Russia is working 
hard to capture a good proportion of 
the Indian trade and further de- 
tails are expected to be announced 
shortly. Indian officials are anxious 
to cut dollar expenditure on wheat 
and flour and the barter agreements 
with Russia appear to be a satisfac- 
tory solution. Wheat is more popular 
than ever among consumers in spite 
of the fact that the price is now 10 
times that prevailing in 1939. 


BRITISH BAKERS 
IN TROUBLE 


British bakers recently received an 
increase in the bread subsidy payable 
out of internal revenue, in order to 
keep down the cost to the consumer. 
This increase equalled 17¢ on the 
280-lb. sack of flour, which is already 
sold to the bakers at a low subsidized 
rate, and was retroactive to March, 
1949. The bakers asked John Strachey, 
minister of food, to back date pay- 
ments to October, 1948, but he turned 
down the request because of the 
country’s economic position. The bak- 
ers in turn point to their own ©co- 
nomic position, since the present pay- 
ments do not allow them to make 4 
reasonable profit. Mr. Strachey «!so 
turned down a request for an in- 
creased allowance in respect to the 
cost of deliveries to consumers 10 
excess of three a week, a restriction 
imposed during the war. Although 
some bakers make daily deliverics to 
the customers, allowance is only given 
in respect of three. Present day 
bread tends to stale easily and '5 
often uneatable within 48 hours of 
baking. In some areas the last week- 
end delivery is on a Friday and n° 
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_ more bread is available until the fol- 

lowing Tuesday. Housewives, it is 

_ stated, tend to buy full requirements 

but some has to be thrown away as 

unusable. It is contended that a 
step up in the periodicity of deliveries 
would cut out waste and might even 
result in a smaller flour consump- 
tion. 


——BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CEREAL CHEMISTS HEAR 
COL. ROHLAND A. ISKER 


MINNEAPOLIS—The activities of 
the Associates, Food and Container 
Institute, Chicago, were described by 
Col. Rohland A. Isker, secretary of 
the organization, at the Oct. 28 lunch- 
eon meeting of the Northwest Sec- 
tion, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held in the Sky Room of 
the Dayton Co. here. 

Col. Isker outlined the need for 
the liaison work between industry and 
the armed forces which is effectively 
carried out by the Associates, a non- 
profit organization comprising firms, 
institutions and individuals who co- 
operate with the armed forces by ap- 
plying fundamental research to food 
and container problems and in imple- 
menting the supply of better foods 
and containers for the armed forces 
and the nation. 

He cited the food processing indus- 
try as the best organized of all in- 
dustries in this field of activity. 

An overflow crowd attended the 
luncheon meeting. 











Letters to the Editor 








RISING TIDE OF SOCIALISM 
Editor, The Northwestern Miller: 


When Is It Going to Stop? In June 
of this year there was circulated in 
Washington a bulletin marked “For 
Administrative Use Only.” This re- 
port brought out the fact that it was 
Proposed “to provide government 
storage facilities for stockpiling grain 
in 500 million bushels of government- 
Owned track-side storage facilities 
nmeeded for farm stabilization and 
price support program.” This bulle- 
tin further stated: “It is an out- 
Standing shortcoming of the competi- 
tive system of free market prices 
that there is not sufficient incentive 
by individuals, either producers or 
processors of grain; to store supplies 
sufficiently large to level out, as far 
as possible, periods of shortages and 
surpluses or periods of high and low 
demand.” The bulletin asserted: “If 
the International Wheat Agreement 
should become operative the program 
would have to provide an additional 
100 million bushels of government 
Storage facilities.” 

This report brought out the amaz- 
ing answer that Mr. Brannan wanted 
to build 600 million bushels of grain 
Storage at an approximate cost of 

. Our president, Harry 

Truman, in his Labor Day farm 
Speech, besides asking for enactment 
of the Brannan plan called for no 
taxation of cooperatives. Looking 
ahead to the day when we won’t have 
@ny great surpluses, you can see 
the many problems arising over these 
8overnment-built grain storage facil- 
amounting to over 600 million 
bushels, being turned over to coopera- 
_tives to be run in direct competition 
With private-owned elevators. Must 
Private industries have this added 
Source of competition merely because 
the political parties of this country 
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must purchase the farm vote in some 
way? These cooperatives, with no 
taxes, will be able to offer lower rates 
for storage similar to the state-owned 
elevator at Oswego, N.Y., where, until 
last week, they were one quarter of a 
cent a bushel cheaper than private 
elevators. 

While the cards seemed to be 
stacked against business, a united 
opposition front might be able to 
start something before we get “So- 
cialism of the Land.” 

In Washington today the labor 
vote, the farm vote and the New 
York vote seem to be dictating the 
policies of this country. Industries, 


especially the milling industry, do 
not have any power at all. Some- 
thing has to be done, and done soon, 
if our system of free enterprise is to 
exist. What can we do to overcome 
this rising tide of Socialism? What 


‘part can I play? 


Sincerely, 
Charles Fletcher, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
vy ¥ 
Dear Mr. Fletcher: 


You can continue to raise your 
voice in protest, as you have done 
so admirably in your letter. The 
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Northwestern Miller long has been 
such a protesting voice and expects 
to keep on being one. It is about 
all any of us who are in the political 
minority can do. We suppose that 
if our fellow-countrymen, by right 
of democratic majority, determine to 
go all the way toward Socialism, we 
shall have to make the best of it— 
temporarily—, as our opposite num- 
bers in Britain are doing, hoping that 
good sense ultimately will return to 
the great American electorate and 
continuing to cry aloud for a turning 
away from error. 


Editor The Northwestern Miller. 
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roper packaging 


protects 


PROFITS 
as well as 


PRODUCTS” 


Says 
FRANK CHILSON 


(Internationally-known 
packaging engineer) 


**Factory rejects’ and ‘‘return goods”’ 
are a vital factor in profits. That’s why 
the men who engineer sales-winning 
packages always stress the part that 
protective packaging can play in 


reducing this loss. 


Check the sales leaders in field after 
field and you will find well-engineered 
packages... and over and over again, 
you will find a Riegel paper inside for 
product protection. Many other Riegel 
papers are designed for flexible 
packages, for laminates, for outer wraps 
and for almost every requirement 
in protective packaging... papers that 
can be relied on for smooth performance 
on modern high-speed machines. 

Tell us your needs, and we believe we 


can offer you a paper that will do 
your job... efficiently and economically. 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 
342 Madisan Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


LE, 


' Tailor-made Papers for 
.. Protective Packaging 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. 


RAPID CITY, S. D. 








La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
oom characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS tinesor< 





| KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
«* 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


MINNESOTA . 




















Garland Milling “Golden Loaf” maox 





CORPORATION The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 
Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 






GREENSBURG, IND. Lake City, Minn. 





























Helen: “I wonder what men talk 
about when they’re off by them- 
selves.” 

Nellie: Probably the same things 
we do.” 

Helen: “Oh, aren’t they awful!” 


¢¢¢ 
A man with long pants got on a 
streetcar and paid a dime. 
A boy with short pants got on and 
paid a. nickel. 
A girl—got on free—she had a 


transfer. 
¢¢?F 

Co-ed: “Doctor Banks, how can you 
tell if a person is really insane?” 

Dr. Banks: “Oh, I merely ask him 
a few ordinary questions which nor- 
mal people can answer correctly.” 

Co-ed: “Like what, for instance?” 

Dr. Banks: “Well, like this: Cap- 
tain Cook made three voyages around 
the world and he died on one of 
them. Which was it?” 

Co-ed: “Oh, that’s a tough ques- 
tion—I was never very good in his- 


tory.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Pete: “My wife talks to herself.” 
Pat: “So does mine, but she doesn’t 
realize it—she thinks I’m listening.” 


¢¢ ¢@ 
“Mother, who is my nearest rela- 
tive?” 
“I am, dear—but your father is the 


closest!” 
¢¢?¢ 


“Your girl seems kind of spoiled.” 
“No, it’s just the perfume she’s 


wearing.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


Golf Pro: “Now just go through 
the motions without driving the ball.” 

Tyr: “That’s precisely the trouble 
I’m trying to overcome.” 


e¢?¢ ¢ 
Wife: “You never remember our 
wedding anniversary.” 
Husband: “I do, distinctly. Accord- 
ing to your present age it happened 
when you were three years old.” 


¢$¢¢ 

“Did your garden do well last sea- 
son?” 

“No, every time my husband start- 
ed digging in it he found a worm and 
went fishing.” 

¢?¢F 


The visitor knocked at the gate of 
the nudist colony. 

“Watcha want?” 

“I want to join.” 

“You can’t. Not with that blue 
suit on.” 

“That’s not a blue suit. I’m cold.” 


e¢$?¢ ¢ 
Jill: “Wasn’t it disgusting the way 
those men stared at that girl getting 
on the bus?” 
oe: “What bus?” 
e¢*?¢?F 


In the window of a small store’ 


where unclaimed wearing apparel is 
featured, there was displayed a pair 
of the most incredibly blue trousers 
ever beheld on land or sea. But no 
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less brilliant were the ° variegated 
stripes which adorned them. 

Beside this eye-arresting display 
was placed a crudely lettered sign 
which was both a declaration and ‘a 
judgment: 

“These pants were uncalled for.” 

¢?¢??¢ 

An Arkansas hillbilly built a house 
for his bride in which he fashioned 
windows but no doors. “Where are 
the doors?” asked the nervous bride. 

He drew up to his full height and 
replied, “Doors? You going some 
place?” 


¢?¢ 

The Washington Biological Survey, 
which puts metal bands on wild birds 
to study their migratory habits, re- 
cently ordered new bands with dif- 
ferent and more detailed wording. 

They now read “Notify fish and 
wildlife services, Washington, D.C.” 
Formerly the bands said _ simply, 
“Wash. Biol. Surv.” 

Unofficial explanation of the change 
is that an irate citizen’s letter com- 
plained: “Sirs, I shot down one of 
your pet crows and followed instruc- 
tions. I washed it, biled it, and surved 
it. It was terrible. Stop fooling the 
people!” 





ae ig paker 


Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 


rested 
op qbore at? ed 
“por Fine 


Lexington Mill 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


AES¢4 Dae CUSlUlUlt~é«CS 








_LIGONTER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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CONVENTION CAMERAMA—Shown above are some of the men who at- 


tended the annual fall convention of District 9, Association of Operative 
Millers, held in Spokane, Wash., Oct. 6-8. The picture on the left shows the 
line-up at the ticket desk, headed by T. F. Winburn, Industrial Fumigant 
Co., Kansas City. The men in the center picture are J. J. McAffrey, Centen- 
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nial Flouring Mills Co., Tacoma, Wash., and E. F. Seeborg, Western Wheat 
Quality Laboratory, Pullman, Wash. The men on the right are Donald 8S. 





Eber, AOM executive secretary; O. J. Zimmerman, AOM president, and 
Howard L. Beebe, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, in a luncheon 


table huddle. 





A. H. Denlinger Named Head of 


Pennsylvania Millers, Feed Men 


By WAYNE G. MARTIN, Jr. 


Eastern States Manager 
The Northwestern Miller 


LANCASTER, PA.—With one of 
the largest attendances in recent 
years present, the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers & Feed Dealers Assn. held its 71st 
annual convention at the Bismark Ho- 
tel, Lancaster, Oct. 28-29. This is one 
of the oldest millers’ organizations 
in the U.S., and within recent years 
it has expanded its, activities to in- 
clude feed mixers and dealers. Ap- 
proximately 250 were present at the 
convention. 

A. R. Selby, Germantown, Mad., 
member of the board of governors of 
the association, presided at the open- 
ing session. W. K. Harlacher, High- 
spire, Pa., president, told this session 
of the convention of the work that 
has been done to build good will for 
the organization, what it has done in 
the past, what it is doing now, and 
what it expects to accomplish in the 
future. Mr, Harlacher specifically out- 
lined the steps that have been taken 
to revitalize the association, and to 
reestablish it as a vital factor in the 
Pennsylvania milling and feed indus- 
tries. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation in 
charge of its Washington office, spoke 
of close relationship of government- 
al agencies and the milling industry. 
He explained how this. relationship 
must be worked out together, for 
every move made by governmental 
agencies having anything to do with 
agriculture may. have a direct bear- 
ing upon the flour milling industry. 


Sanitation Important 


Sanitation in the feed and milling 
industries was an: important factor 
in the discussions at this convention. 
Delivering an address on this topic, 
Kenneth D. Lozier, vice president, St. 
Regis Sales Corp., New York, dealt 
With its great importance to feed 
manufacturers and flour millers. He 
Mentioned various steps which both 
industries might take to improve san- 
itary conditions, explaining that 
everything that is done along this 
line will react to the advantage of 
both industries. 

Speaking of the general economic 
factors that affect all industries, Evan 
B. Alderfer, industrial economist, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadel- 
Phia, declared that there are many 
Changing elements in our economic 
Outlook, all of which should be 
Watched closely by business men so 


that they may guide the future 
courses of their businesses accord- 
ingly. 

Austin W. Carpenter, executive di- 
rector of. the Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc., Sherburne, 
N.Y., was the speaker at the lunch- 
eon meeting on the first day of the 
convention. This meeting was under 
the direction of J. Sterling Bowman, 
Gaithersburg, Md., a member of the 
association’s board of directors. 

In his address Mr. Carpenter 
stressed the need of the nation re- 
taining its system of free enterprise, 
which reacts to the advantage of all. 
He declared that our present eco- 
nomic system provides the greatest 
benefits for all people, and that 
nothing should be left undone to pre- 
serve it. 


Newcastle Disease Control 


Dr. F. R. Beaudette, poultry pathol- 
ogist, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., discussed “The Control 
of Newcastle Disease.” In this address 
he spoke of proper vaccination, and 
how it can best be handled. He spoke 
in particular of the best handling of 
young chicks so that the greatest ef- 
fectiveness may be had in preventing 
the disease. Dr. Beaudette also de- 
scribed in detail the work that is 
being done at Rutgers University 
along experimental lines in connec- 
tion with this puultry difficulty. 

Probably the outstanding talk from 
a sales standpoint delivered at the 
convention was that of H. W. Mc- 
Millen, vice president and director 
of sales, McMillen Feed Mills, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. In his address Mr. Mc- 
Millen described the relative posi- 
tions of feed manufacturers, feed dis- 
tributors and salesmen. He spoke 
especially of the importance of resale 
work in connection with feeders, who 
must be acquainted with the value 
of commercially prepared feeds. 


Grain Storage Problems 


“The Conditioning and Storage of 
Grain” was fhe subject of an address 
by V. J. Kelso, vice president, Corn 
States Hybrid Service, Des Moines. 
Mr. Kelso outlined the various steps 
which should be taken by both mill- 
ers and distributors in keeping their 
corn products in better condition. 

J. E. Lentz, Treichlers, Pa., vice 
president of the Pennsylvauia Mill- 
ers & Feed Dealers Assn., presided at 
the annual banquet the evening of 
Oct. 28. This was an extremely well 
attended affair, which included a 
musical review and floor show. The 
address of welcome was given by 





Maj. Gen. Daniel B. Strickler, Lt. 
Gov. of Pennsylvania, Lancaster, and 
the response was by Lang Dayton, 
member of the board of directors of 
the association, Towanda, Pa. 

From the standpoint of the associa- 
tion, one of the most important ses- 
sions was the business meeting the 
morning of Oct. 29 over which Mr. 
Harlacher presided. Reports were re- 
ceived from E. J. Eshelman, Lancas- 
ter, treasurer, and Jess P. Humpton, 
Lancaster, secretary, as well as from 
various committees. All showed the 
organization to be in good working 
order. 

At the meeting the following were 
unanimously elected to office for the 
forthcoming year: A. H. Denlinger, 
Paradise, Pa., president; J. Sterling 
Bowman, Gaithersburg, Pa., first vice 
president; Paul Grubb, Eliazbethtown, 
Pa., second vice president; Lang Day- 
ton, Towanda, Pa., third vice presi- 
dent, and E. J. Eshelman, Lancaster, 
Pa., treasurer. 

Don Gillung, Harrisburg, Pa., chief 
of the narcotic drug control division, 
Pennsylvania State Department of 
Health, in discussing the state’s sulfa 
drug act, said that it is their opinion 
that these products should not be in 
the hands of people who are incapable 
of handling them properly. 

“Sales and Service Staff Training” 
was the subject of a talk given by 
John K. Westberg, manager, “Ration- 
Ayd” department, special products 
division, the Borden Co., New York. 
Mr. Westberg firmly believes that ade- 
quate training is essential for both 
sales and service staffs, and empha- 
sized to those present the many ad- 
vantages which may accrue from ac- 
tivities of this kind. 


New Equipment Reviewed 


Newly designed equipment for flour 
mills, the necessity for sanitation in 
all mills, and new techniques which 
are being introduced into the flour 
milling industry were discussed in an 
interesting address by J. George 
Kehr, superintendent of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. Mr. Kehr’s 
address gave a clear idea of the tech- 
nical progress that is being made in 
the flour milling industry. 

The speaker at the concluding 
luncheon meeting Saturday noon was 
Dr. Joseph H. Morrow, a sales con- 
sultant of Utica, N.Y. He emphasized 
the necessity of intelligent and ag- 
gressive selling in all types of busi- 
nesses, 





CCC Inventory 





(Continued from page 9) 
during the month of July. (The net 


realized loss on the CCC price-sup- 
port program for the fiscal year 


ended June 30, 1949, was $254 mil- 
lion.) 

Of the total investment of $2,450 
million, loans outstanding totaled 
$1,400 million, while inventories 
acquired under loan, purchase agree- 
ment, and direct purchase operations 
represented an investment of $1,050 
million. 

Price-support operations in four 
commodities accounted for the bulk 
of the loan total. These commodities, 
the quantities of collateral pledged, 
and the loans outstanding, were as 
follows: 

Cotton, upland, 

We wc eeeavye 
Corn, bu. .. 
Tobacco, lb. 
Wheat, bu. 
Other 


3,818,657 $ 600,369,077 
..+ 345,315,168 477,425,214 
--++ 343,908,248 132,869,322 
spews 78,380,254 151,624,091 
bee ere 37,734,922 


©. banter wT eke én $1, 400,022,626 
Included under “other” above were 
loans on American-Egyptian cotton, 
flaxseed, peanuts, soybeans, potatoes, 


. barley, dry edible beans and peas, 


grain sorghums, oats, rice, rye, rosin 
and turpentine. 

Items in the inventory of the CCC 
as of July 31, the quantities involved, 
and the cost, were as follows: 
Wheat, bu. ..... 217,575,547 $ 603,090,408 
Flaxseed, bu. ... 16,501,580 103,243,704 
Linseed ofl, Ib. . 310,148,485 85,835,527 
Dried eggs, Ib. .. 67,110,701 86,360,638 
Weel, 2m: -..+>¥a% 99,886,096 77,517,718 
Grain, sorg., cwt. 13,294,947 36,834,973 
32 + Ere eS © Sima reat 157,296,280 

Tn tae eter t,t Seek oe $1,050,179,248 

“Other” items in inventory includ- 
ed cotton, flax fiber, butter, dried 
milk, peanuts, soybeans, dried fruit, 
potato starch, barley, dry edible 
beans and peas, corn, oats, rice, rye, 
hay and pasture seeds, rosin, tur-~ 
pentine and tobacco. 

The figure of approximately 188 
million bushels of wheat owned by 
CCC appears to represent a more 
accurate statement of the condition 
of the CCC wheat inventory since it 
roughly represents the inventory re- 
ported by CCC on July 31, 1949, 
plus purchases through Sept. 30, less 
exports. 


Need for More Funds Seen 


While the Trigg statement of con- 
dition of CCC has been construed as 
an effort to refute reports that CCC 
may run out of funds this year, the 
belief still remains that, with the im- 
pact of the large corn crop plus 
other support commitments and the 
high supports guaranteed for the 
basic crops for next year, CCC will 
be dangerously near the bottom ofl 
the $4.75 billion borrowing barrel 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

Charles Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, told Congress earlier this 
year that he did not foresee any need 
for more money for CCC. At that 
time Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
dissented and expressed the opinion 
that the corporation would have to 
come before Congress to replenish 
its funds. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in 100-lb. cotton sacks. (Canadian quotations in 196-Ib. bbl.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 





i ee Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 
Spring family ..........-0.e0000. -@7. a $6.90@7.00 $...@... ~-@ ... $7.55@7.65 
Spring top patent ........ othe a db yer Hy vis oe > a oe ea “ue 
Spring high gluten ............. .»--@ 6.00@6. 20 eae wee er, 6.25 @6.30 
ee, OPER er re ces . 6.85@6.06 ...@... .-.@6.05 ...@... 
a a: ee er 5.60@6.00 5.65@5.865 ...@... ...@5.90 5,.856@5.90 
Spring first clear ............... 5.00@5.57 5.00@5.65 ...@... ...@5.50 5.560@5.60 
Hard winter family ............ ow SAR .--@... 6.06@6.95 ...@7.05 ee ey 
Hard winter sliort .........ce0c% 6.43@5.76 ...@... 5.830@6.45 ...@6.50 ...@... 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.33@5.65 .--@... 6.16@6.25 ~»--@5.35 5.90@5,95 
Hard winter first clear ......... ~ «+ @A.35 Tree re 3.50@3.70 ...@4.55 5.60@5.65 
Soft winter family ............. diay te ae a eee 0 eu pubes 5-06.36 |. oH... 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.00@6.70 ...@... 6.456@6.90 --@6.10 6.50@5.55 
Soft winter standard ........... 4.90@6.40 et @eve ee oy woe: me Se 
Soft winter straight ............ ve Lee -++@... 5.056@6.15 --@5.00 5.30@5.35 
Soft winter first clear ......... 5.36@5.90 ...@... «+-@... «++-@4.26 4.35@4.40 
Rye BOUT, WAG 6c ivivcvsvsccce. 4.256@4.35 4.26@4.45 ...@.. --@4.85 5.06@5.10 
a eee rey rr 3.30@3.70 3.15@3.656 ...@.. @3.55 3.95@4.00 
Dura, gram., BUlke co. ceccecvecs .--@5.96 5.75@5.80 wr te ..-@6.30 .-@6.31 
New York Phila. Boston " Pittsburgh Atlanta 
a ee re $...@7.65 $6.95@7.15 $...@... $7.16@7.55 $...@.. 
Spring high gluten ............- 6. 40@6. 55 6.60@6.70 6.42@6.57 6.44@6.70 ...@.. 
Spring short ..... 6.35@6.45 6.27@6.42 6.23@6.50 ‘oD es 
Spring standard 6. 10@6. 25 6. 25@6.35 6.12@6.27 6.12@6.40 ye ures 
Spring first clear .......... 5.40@5.80 5.90@6.05 5.47@5.72 56.53@5.90 oa 
Hard winter short .......... 6.00@6.20 5.90@6.00 6.07@6.22 5.70@5.96 --@. 
Hard winter standard ........... 5.70@5.85 5.80@5.90 6.77@5.87 5.51@5.81 ey 
Soft winter family ..........+++. eS -@ ... 7.64@7.67 sf oc -@. 
Soft winter straight .......-..+5- 4.75 @5.70 -@.. 4.77@5.72 Pe, eee 22 Q@ee 
Soft winter standard .........--. -@. 5.15 @5.25 ose cee ee Poe a «> 
Rye flour, white .......-seeeeres 1.0504. 90 4.80@4.90 oot. 4.51@4.90 oa@ os 
Rye flour, dark ......-eeeeeeens cet wes 7) By ween tot mt 
Durum, gran., bulk .........+++. 6. ne 6.40 +, ee --@. -@6.30 @. 
Seattle Los Angeles wan ‘ Tete sewinnipog 
i » fore oe were SA ee Spring top patent ... $... < 
aan vrs. bie! wh ‘3 pee eee Spring second patent. ...@10.55 10.70@10.90 
Bakery grades ... ...@... au oes Spring first clear --@ rey o0eun. ces 
rar ge ake cre tae Spring exports§ -@14.12 --@ 
Ontario soft winterst 1. 800 8. 50 .-@ 
Ontario exports§ .... -@ --@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand jutes. 


§280-1b. outtena. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on 


Oct. 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
22, and corresponding date of‘a year ago: 





7-Wheat—, -—Corn—, -—Oats——, -—Rye—, -Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltimore 4,853 3,568 2,854 139 102 591 r 123 72 
Boston 1,298 303 ee es a6 ee ‘6 ee = 
SD nb cod cresdrve. 14,723 6,607 391 17 3,745 1,909 63 2,600 670 
POG. oc ceecesens 7,283 524 322 oc S008 ws oe ee ée 63 
ORIGABO =. scccccececse 13,650 6,269 3,929 988 1,876 3,642 1,183 477 456 621 
ROE oh bo a nie 00% Oe 19,626 26,954 320 -. 38,365 2,188 237 9,964 2,515 
Enid .... 25,154 eh . oe 17 in es ea —- 
Ft. Worth | otid dite ‘ee 8,956 11,203 4 69 164 199 11 20 23 
Galveston ........++5. 2,027 2,362 5 ee e% oe os es be 
Hutchinson Tier? 13,616 13,269 ee ne as a 2 ot 
Indianapolis ......... 3,190 1,746 324 246 378 416 7 os a 
Kansas City ..... 35,222 37,962 969 96 299 73 20 74 88 
Milwaukee... .. 355 1,182 840 ae 507 48 a’ 2: 3,126 3,264 
Minneapolis ..... 10,161 7,177 2156 20 6,093 2,719 1,909 2,555 11,082 7,967 
New Orleans ........ 1,238 2,167 520 os 3 ee a ee 10 
New York .......- 1,978 373 880 4 304 91 se “8 2 
divaes 7,273 — ee va ay we o% oe es 
onan. be das ene sene 16,773 18,625 2,546 186 1,440 1,065 55 47 80 
DPOOTER cic cccccecsvece 406 366 145 41 74 59 ee os 23 
Philadelphia ......... 2,534 1,548 584 37 16 ©61,103 55 142 15 
Sioux City ...csseess 1,725 1,276 192 60 72 346 14 43 119 
Bt. Jomeph ....ecasves 6,079 5,902 190 126 681 435 39 36 
St. Louis ........ 7,796 7,481 115 119 1,665 148 39 24 24 
» | |) 12,905 8,142 os ee os 4 ee 30 $s 
Canals .........-: 185 57 co a 
po Pree 653 6% 265 
Totala .....+.:+:. 218,474 165,191 16,487 2,150 23,215 15,029 4,579 3,834 27,770 15,592 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Oct. 


Oct. 3 
Oct. 
Oct, 2 
Oct. 2 
Oct. 2 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct, 


cnmn4anvs. 


bo bo bo BO po 8S 


Closing grain 


futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 

Mp!is.——— ———— Chicago——__-—— --—Kansas City— 
Dec. May Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May 
Wropera cit lt 219% 212% 215% 215% 210% 195% 211 209% 203% 
nt cab adveet sons 218% 212% 215 215% 210% 195% 211% +$%.210% 203% 
Gove evetVares 218% 212% 14% 15% 210% 194% 211% 211% 203% 
jVWéle cee eees oi 217% 211% 213% 14% 209% 194% 210% oes 208% 
VEVTS RTT ee 217% 211% 13% 14% 209% 194% 211 209% 202% 
0 00S 4 0be OS URS 0% 217% 211% 144% 215% 210% 194% 211% 200% 203% 

--CORNS - RYE - OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Mi poli Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dec. May Oct. Dec. Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
117% 120% 146% asa 155% 154% 144% 146% 72% 66% 64% 61% 
118% 121% 146 52% 155 152% 143% 146% 72% 66% 65% 61% 
118% 122 145% isi 155% 153% 142% 145% 72% 66% 65% 61% 
117% 120% 142% 148% 151% 150% 140% 143% 72 66 65% 60% 
116% 120% 141% 148% 151% 150% 139% 142% 71% 65% 64% 60% 
116% 120% 142% 149% 152% 150% 140% 143% 72% 66% 65% 60% 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks. 
: Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
Spring bran . $43.00@ 43.50 $....@40.50 we, SRS 
Hard winter bran To 37.00 @ 37.50 
Soft winter bran ‘ ee, Peet SS wee . 2erTer 
Standard midds.* 44.00@ 44.50 -»@41.50 wcte > ne 
Flour midds.t 49.00@50.00 .-@46.50 43.25 @ 43.75 
ge ere 51.00 @55.00 . » @49.50 Pe eee 
Buffalo , oe Boston 
Spring bran ....... $45.00 @ 45.50 -@52.00 $53.00@53.50 
Standard midds.* 45.50@ 46.00 55.00 «++. @53.50 
Flour midds.ft ..... 56.00 @57.00 ao sted rh ae ey, 
Red dog ........... 53.00@55.00 - -@64.00 - @62.00 
Spring bran Shorts 
Toronto .......... «++» @57.00 -- @61.00 
TWinnipegs ......... - @51,00 «.-@64.00 


*Brown shorts. 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summ 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


arized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
f.o.b. at indicated points: 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
esi. a 
-@. 45.00@ 46.00 
.@ 53.00@54.00 
-@. cece ises 
Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$48.50@51.60 §....@.... 
49.50 @51.60 rei ae 
57.10@68.10 >) aks 
60.10@63.10 oe 
Midauings 
$....@65.00 


Old Crop Corn 


Carryover Hits 
815,000,000 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—Carryover stocks 
of 815 million bushels of old corn 
in all positions Oct. 1 undoubtedly 
are the largest in history, according 
to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 

Farm stocks of 699 million bush- 
els on that date exceed by a wide 
margin farm stocks on any other 
Oct. 1 since these reports began in 
1926. Because of this wide margin, 
the current total exceeds probable 
total stocks even in the 1939-41 pe- 
riod when government holdings in 
commercial storage and Commodity 
Credit Corp. bins were at their peak. 

Total current stocks of oats at 
1,124 million bushels are larger than 
average, but smaller than those of 
three recent years. Of the total only 
75 million bushels were in off-farm 
positions. Barley stocks of 248 mil- 
lion bushels are the second smallest 
in the past seven years. Sorghum 
grain stocks in all positions totaled 
18.5 million bushels, more than dou- 
ble the amount in the past two 
years, 

New crop corn and sorghum grain 
were moving to storage positions at 
a relatively early date, the BAE re- 
ports, and quantities in store are re- 
ported larger than usual on Oct. 1. 
New crop grains are not included 
in these estimates of carryover 
stocks. The BAE listed Oct. 1 stocks 
as follows (totals for Oct. 1, 1948, 
in parentheses, 000’s omitted): 

Corn: On farms 699,218 (114,035) ; 
terminals 9,614 (1,522), owned by 
CCC 67,640 (0), interior mills, ele- 
vators and warehouses 38,904 (9,829). 

Rye: On farms 8,789 (14,189), ter- 
minals 5,435 (4,469), interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses 4,004 
(5,280). 

Sorghum grains: On farms 6,688 
(4,116), terminals 8,821 (2,289), in- 
terior mills, elevators and ware- 
houses 2,971 (418). 

Oats: On farms 1,049,342 (1,187,- 
541), terminals 26,706 (18,902), inte- 
rior mills,- elevators and warehouses 
48,134 (44,086). 

Barley: On farms 146,288 (208,979), 
terminals 33,978 (19,254), owned by 
CCC 2,441 (0), interior mills, eleva- 
tors and warehouses 65,359 (67,910). 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DROP IN NET INCOME 
RESULT OF AMF STRIKE 


NEW YORK — American Machine 
& Foundry Co. has reported consoli- 
dated net income of $370,647 during 
the first nine months of 1949, com- 
pared with $1,392,308 for the com- 
parative period a year previous, Aft- 
er dividends on preferred stock, this 
net is equal to 14¢ a common share, 
compared with $1.15 in the 1948 pe- 
riod. Sales, rentals and royalties for 
the 1949 period totaled $12,873,653, 
compared with $19,329,178 in 1948. 
Morehead Patterson, chairman, said 
the earnings reflected curtailment in 
shipments due to the strike from May 
2 to Sept. 2. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


NEW U.S. TREASURER 
LEAVES GRAIN TRADE 
RICHLAND, KANSAS — Georgia 
Neese Clark, new treasurer of the 
US., relinquished the management 

of her business here Oct. 11. 
Neese Co., Inc., which was incor- 














November 1, 1949 


porated in the office of the secretary 
of state, will own and operate her 
grain elevator and general mercan- 
tile business. The firm was capitalized 
at $40,000 with Walter D. Allen, AlI- 
bert E. Smith and Florence Rey- 
nolds, all of Richland, as incorpor- 
ators. 

Mrs. Clark also has resigned as an 
official of the Richland Bank. As an 
executive officer of the U.S., Mrs. 
Clark cannot engage in trade or 
commerce, but can continue to oper- 
ate her farms, according to Eldon 
Sloan, Topeka, her attorney. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Further Gain in 
Livestock Output 
Forecast for 50 


CHICAGO—A further moderat: 
expansion in livestock production 
during the 1949-50 feeding year is 
in ‘prospect, according to the find- 
ings of a committee of 23 agricul- 
tural college representatives from al! 
sections of the U.S. 

The feed survey committee, organ- 
ized under the sponsorship of thx 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
calculated that total supplies o! 
grains and grain by-products and 
high protein concentrates availabl 
for feed at 142 million tons, afte 
allowing for normal end-of-season 
carryover and continued large ex- 
ports. This exceeds by about 14 million 
tons the expected use of feeds for 
the 1949-50 feed year of 128 million 
tons, with the excess consisting sole- 
ly of feed grains. 

The anticipated gain in livestock 
production will be the second year of 
increase since the reduction in live- 
stock resulting from the small 1947 
corn crop. The supplies of available 
grains and wmillfeeds, particularly 
corn, are so large as to encourage 
increased production of meat, milk 
and eggs, in spite of the prospect of 
somewhat less favorable feeding ra- 
tios. 











H. T. Lyon 


HEADS FEED CLUB—H. T. Lyo". 
Allied Mills, Inc., was elected pres: 
dent of the Chicago Feed Club at th: 
annual meeting of the group recen' 
ly. He served as vice president las‘ 
year. J. J. Scanlon, Bemis Bro. Ba- 
Co., was named vice president; Te: 
Williams, E. G. James Co., secretar), 
and R. J. Sawyer, General Mills, Inc, 
treasurer. 
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: US. Flour Production, Domestic Disappearance 
| and Exports by Months and Years 





Note: Export statistics for 1947, 1948 and 1949 include flour exported under 
the Department of Army Civilian Supply Program and, as in the previous 


years, flour made entirely of U.S. wheat, 


and other wheat flour (including 


flour milled in bond), in 100-Ib. sacks, 000’s omitted. Sources: Reported 
flour production, U.S. Bureau of the Census; Estimated total production 
and domestic disappearance, The Northwestern Miller and Millers National 
Federation; Exports, Foreign Trade Division of the Bureau of the Census, 


U.S. Department, of Commerce. 


























Estimated 
Reported Estimated Domestic 
Production Production Disappear- 
1949— *(98%) (100%) Exports ance 

EE 12 av cawade'c 0 pao 00.0.0 60s op.esiees 22,383 22,840 4,847 17,993 

February ‘da videeOh ess vehbegnisssee 19,760 20,163 4,717 15,446 

DEE: babe &s.a0n 4 bd bSed o¢ 0554) 40050006 20,178 20,590 2,873 17,717 

IMG 0k 5.b'n 63 6 6b OS VSi ace we be tebes ee 17,007 17,354 2,676 14,678 

AGA yh bbe d Vein 0 eR Nels 6 ened dace Cbea xe 17,150 17,500 2,609 14,891 

Ud dk Ha. bw a4 6 Oe cerns ¥h be wk 000s debe 19,900 20,306 2,727 17,679 

AINE so Si «ae Phat Wil binib a Se evlat’'s veme 418,995 19,786 3,007 16,779 

A QE RSAa £5 65 cadhs cinco Uc dhpis et 5 Ste $19,957 20,789 1,346 19,443 
1948— (98%) (100%) 

ROMS Ans hs Gap us4 Ag Saw dne dhs.04 abc 24,174 24,667 8,940 15,727 

WOME, '¢ 66 o'e.d0 a ot swe ee K eRe reas eee - 21,002 21,431 5,015 16,416 

TF OSE re ee ere yey kT eee oe 21,768 22,212 4,999 17,213 

TD Sd ated 06 bab ¥ndieoe.s, wah 6S e.0d 0 wee ab 22,079 22,530 6,100 16,430 

IGUAL G ES ccetCUCEND OO oie eseeteccace 22,670 23,133 5,806 17,327 

PM aR OES Ceabiak pula weteerds ccbicdicg be 22,827 23,293 7,941 15,352 

UT Ad Rie dip 4400 oped 40.6642 60,0 044068 -- 24,179 24,672 6,752 17,920 

UES S CU DS ECE Saws Cheese weed bbb oed 24,940 25,449 7,519 17,930 

eG? ERO a awe s 6.0 6b 6,0 03.0 WO Rb tre 23,402 23,880 6,317 17,563 

DOCU 6 0:6-9)4 06 ha 6Ale Ob nw 66-956 9 0<010,0 24,156 24,649 4,713 19,936 

GET Gein a ooh oles dhe d 09036 04.0 cena 22,887 23,354 6,038 18,316 

DORE: ‘bas 4a od kte.> ibs 404 Ve dence cbies 22,487 22,946 5,896 17,050 

GPE Gans 50) 0.460000) wp ond ce Goocae 276,571 282,215 76,038 207,177 
1947— (98% *) (100%) 

27,906 28,476 8,625 19,851 

24,714 25,218 8,726 16,492 

27,423 27,983 9,331 18,652 

24,704 25,208 9,138 16,070 

24,393 24,891 11,682 13,209 

24,171 24,664 11,628 13,036 

24,917 25,426 8,898 16,528 

25,936 26,465 7,493 18,972 

24,787 25,293 7,150 18,143 

26,327 26,864 6,462 20,402 

GUE orcib.0 6 UB Ot wees ee cveieertevevin 23,676 24,159 4,546 19,613 

DOG STs he oF eggs ou cas woke ees CedeeS 23,475 23,954 4,954 19,000 

DE Ses ce wahic es e8 pe choses ebee 302,429 308,601 98,633 209,968 
(98%) (100%) 

273,197 278,900 49,661 229,239 

269,804 276,310 24,562 260,748 

236,369 241,193 16,899 244,294 

229,776 234,465 13,247 221,218 

212,918 217,263 8,599 208,664 

207,745 211,985 11,484 200,501 

201,869 205,989 11,317 194,672 

206,533 210,768 15,183 195,685 





196%. 


*Preliminary calculations made by the Bureau of the Census on the basis of 
the 1947 Census of Manufactures have led the bureau’s statisticians to be- 
lieve that the percentage figure applicable in 1947 should have been 99. Rais- 
ing the reported production to 100% the indicated 1947 production therefore 


would be 305,484,000 sacks. 





GOOD HARVESTS, YIELDS 
REPORTED FROM EUROPE 


LONDON—Field work in Europe 
is now progressing after a spell of 
heavy rain. Although the moisture 
had the effect of making the ground 
too heavy in places, plans are well 





IT’S AN AGE OF 


SECRET FORMULAS 


BUT IT’S NOT A SECRET 
THAT AT LEAST 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 


Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
will improve your bread 6 ways 
1—Flavor 
2—Nutrition 
3—Texture 
4—-Appearance 
5—Color 
6—Better 


Keeping 
Qualities 


Ada it to your formula for greater 
yields and increased sales. 


Inspected — Protected — Tested 


DAIRYLEA 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 
DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 


COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


11 West 42nd St, New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


























forward and the prospects of in- 
creased acreages being sown to wheat 
are favorably reported. Many west- 
ern European governments have in- 
dicated that higher prices will be paid 
for domestic wheat in 1950 and this 
fact, together with the promise of 
increased supplies of fertilizers, is 
acting as an incentive to producers. 


The aim of the authorities is to 
cut down the need of imported grain 
which provides a drain on foreign 
currency resources. 


The yields in many European coun- 
tries are reported by some observers 
to be the best since the war while the 
excellent quality has resulted in a 
greater proportion than ever being 
of millable quality. The French au- 
thorities have announced that deliv- 
eries of grain made so far by farm- 
ers have amounted to more than 117 
million bushels. 

The West German food minister has 
announced that the harvest is the 
best since the war. The yield of 
bread grain was 20% more than 
achieved last year while coarse grains 
showed an upward swing of 25%. 


In Hungary the wheat crop is stat- 
ed to be 32% over that of a year 
ago when a harvest of 54,640,000 bu. 
was achieved. The Russian govern- 
ment states that the current grain 
harvest is considerably in excess of 
that of last year and that progress 
has been made in the sowing of win- 
ter wheat. 

Prospects for the Australian crop 
are favorable. 
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eS OCA SHOW 


W: WERE happy to see you 
again at the Baking Industry’s greatest exposition 

We trust you took advantage of the opportunity to 
see all the new things that will carry our industry forward 
in the years ahead. 

















USP was proud to show you the new engineering 
improvements in its complete line of equipment 

WENDWAY— A wonderful new development in a 

Selective Conveyor System that provides you with an 
economical, yet efficient method of conveying your 
products from wrapper to trucks. 
UNION AIR SYSTEMS offer a specialized air-gf 
conditioning for Fermentation, Proofing and Bread 
Cooling, and is world-famous for effective, automatic 
production control. 

FLEX-O-MATIC OVEN gives you a wide flexibility 
of baking times and temperatures under full control for 
all types and varieties of baked products, with best 
fuel efficiency and operating economies. 

Our complete line of dough troughs, racks, pan 
trucks and general baking equipment, offers the broad- 
est selection of equipment for your use 

We are looking forward to secing you again and 
working with you in equipping your bakery for simpler, 


more efficient bakery operation. 


UNION STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY aicnican 








‘The Choice of the Finest ta Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesote 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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W. H. Sudduth, long active in the 
flour milling industry but now living 
in California, and Mrs. Sudduth are 
visiting their son, William W. Sud- 
duth of the Kansas Grain Co., Kansas 
City. A former president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Mr. Sud- 
duth retired in 1930 and has been 
living in Santa Barbara, Cal, The 
Sudduths spent several weeks visit- 
ing friends in Minneapolis before com- 
ing to Kansas City. 

* 


Charles Baker, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed sales and service representa- 
tive for the C. J. Patterson Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Until recently Mr. Bak- 
er was a shop superintendent of a 
Rockford, Ill., bakery. He has been 
in bakery production work for the 
past 10 years. 


T. Marshall Holt, vice president in 
Philadelphia, the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and his brother, 
Jack Holt of movie fame, recently 
met in New York for a reunion. 

e 

In Kansas City on business Oct. 27- 
28 were A. L, Johnson, Jr., secretary, 
and Charles Johnson, sales manager, 
Crete (Neb.) - Mills, Inc. 

& 

R. D. Zumwalt, vice president, and 
Earl A. Edwards, comptroller, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, were in 
Kansas City Oct. 28 attending a meet- 
ing of the Flour Mill Accountants 


Assn. 
J 


T. H. Sherwood, Walnut Creek 
Milling Co., Great Bend, Kansas, was 
in Kansas City on business Oct. 28. 

w 

F. S. Birkenmeyer, vice president, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was a visitor among the 
New York trade during the week end- 
ing Oct. 29. 

* 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, flew 
east to spend several days in the 
mills’ New York offices the week 
ending Oct. 29. 

* 


Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hanley, Miami 
Beach, Fla., observed their wedding 
anniversary at a dinner-dance at the 
Sherry Frontenac recently and had 





among their guests friends from Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Hanley was formerly 
manager of the feed department of 
the International Milling Co. 

e 


John Jennison, Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., was a caller at the 
New York offices of The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Oct. 24. Fred J. Lingham, 
president, Federal Mill, Inc., Lock- 
port, was another miller who was 
welcomed by the journal’s New York 
staff. 

* 


John W. Cain, president, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, made 
a business trip to Minneapolis last 
week and planned a pheasant hunting 
trip this week. 

ee 


Richard T. OBrien, manager of 
the Superior Grain Corp., Buffalo, has 
been appointed chairman of the port 
and waterways facilities committee 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 


W. N.. Kelly, vice president in 
charge of production for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, an alumnus of Kansas State Col- 
lege and a member of the Kansas 
Board of Regents, had to control his 
rooting for his alma mater in the 
annual football game with the Uni- 
versity of Kansas at Lawrence Oct. 
29. Mr. Kelly was a guest of Chan- 
cellor Deane Malott of the university. 


Charles F. Cook, owner of Cook- 
Unterecker, Buffalo bakery, has been 
appointed to the retail trade commit- 
tee of the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

a 


Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the eastern division of General Mills, 
Inc., Buffalo, has been appointed to 
the manufacturing committee of the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 

> 


I. Jenisch, office manager, General 
Mills, Inc., Wichita, is vacationing in 
Dallas, Texas. 

& 

Henry Gauer, president of the 
Gauer Grain Co., which he founded 
in Winnipeg two years ago, has been 
appointed to the board of directors of 
Canada Steamship Lines. Until he or- 
ganized his own company, Mr. Gauer 


was head of the export department 
of James Richardson & Sons, with 
whom he had been employed for 
more than 30 years. 


When E. L. Hines, elevator man- 
ager, Consolidated Flour Mills Co., 
Wichita, came to work on the morn- 
ing of Oct. 28 he learned a suspected 
arsonist had critically wounded the 
investigating state fire marshal, Otis 
Turner, and was in hiding near the 
elevator. Mr. Hines climbed to the 
top of the elevator bins, and from 
this vantage point spotted the fugi- 
tive. His instructions, shouted to po- 
lice officers, led them to the hiding 
place of Gus Tompkins, who was be- 
ing investigated by Marshal Turner 
at the time Tompkins shot him. 

= 

Winifred R. Frazier, formerly with 
the~ Russell-Miller Milling Co., has 
associated himself with John T. 
Sherry, Pittsburgh flour broker. They 
have opened offices at 501 Diamond 
Blvd., Johnstown, with a warehouse 
at Altoona. 

om 


F. H. Miller, secretary of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., recently spent a two 
weeks’ vacation, accompanied by Mrs. 
Miller visiting at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Daniel Rhule, sales manager for 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was a recent visitor 
at the office of E. M. Peek, Pitts- 
burgh flour broker. 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
came home from his Utah deer hunt- 
ing trip empty-handed. He and his 


DEATHS 


Harvey L. Williamson, Durham 
(N.C.) Baking Co., died Oct. 30. Mr. 
Williamson was at one time in the 
flour trade, but resigned from the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
in 1934 to enter the baking industry 
with the Durham Baking Co. He was 
a member of the board of governors 
of the Southern Bakers Assn. 














son, Glenn Baum, Percy Kent Bag 
Co. representative at Oklahoma City, 
found two feet of snow covering the 
deer trails and cut short their stay 
in the Rockies. 

2 


Howard W. Files, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., recently spoke 
to members of the supervisory staff 
at the Springfield, Ill., plant of the 
company and made an_ inspection 
tour of the mill. 

e 


G. G. Van Patten, Hoffmann-La 
Roche, Inc., representative in Chicago, 
is spending a week in Minneapolis 
on business. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
APPOINT COMMITTEES 


CHICAGO—tThe officers and direc- 
tors of the Chicago Association of 
Flour Distributors have appointed the 
following standing committees for the 
ensuing year: 

Auditing—H. C. Meining, H. C. 
Meining & Co., chairman; J. E. Fagan, 
Wagner, Fagan Co.; Walter Neu- 
mann, Chas. Neumann & Co. Con- 
ference—J. Howorka, Minneapolis- 
Larabee Flour Co., chairman; Harry 
W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & Lar- 
sen Co., and F. A. Owens, Interna- 
tional Milling Co. Membership—w. T. 
Wilson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., chair- 
man; V. A. Sasso, Maywood Flour & 
Feed Co., and R. F. Schoedler, Van- 
derbilt Flour Co. Nominating— N. G. 
Anderson, Bay State Milling Co., 
chairman; R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels- 
Vaughan, and E. S. Wagner, E. S. 
Wagner & Co. Program—L. E. Bow- 
man, Eagle Roller Mill Co., chairman; 
H. Beck, Chicago Bakers Co-op Buy- 
ing Assn.; R. E. Bemmels, Bemmels- 
Vaughan; V. C,. Hathaway, Quaker 
Oats Co., and L. R. Merrill, General 
Mills, Inc. 

The organization’s annual Christ- 
mas party will be held Dec. 20 at the 
Furniture Club. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUILDS NEW STORAGE 

WALTERS, OKLA—A new storage 
unit of 66,000-bu. capacity is being 
constructed in Walters, Okla., by the 
Farmers Cooperative Elevator Assn., 
increasing the capacity of the plant 
to 192,000 bu. Everett Marsh is man- 
ager. 




















MILLERS’ MEETING—The picture on the left shows three millers during a 
pause in the business sessions of the annual convention of District 9, 
Association of Operative Millers, Spokane, Oct. 6-8. The men are Marvin 
Jackson, Glasgow (Mont.) Flour Mill; Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., and George Lowery, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. The center 


picture shows O. J. Zimmerman, AOM president, pitching in a softball 
game held at the outing Oct. 8. The slugger in the picture on the right is 
Donald S. Eber, AOM executive secretary, knocking out a home run, it 
says here. The catcher is Charles H. Broaded, Fisher Flouring Mills ©o., 


Seattle. 
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End of Monopoly 


(Continued from page 12) 


thereby making CCC the only avail- 
able source for the Italian govern- 
ment. 

Other substantial wheat procure- 
ment authorizations yet to be is- 
sued by ECA this year include one 
to Holland. Since July 1 Holland has 
received wheat procurement author- 





-jzations amounting to 164,000 metric 


tons which must be obtained not lat- 
er than Dec. 31, 1949. 

In restoring the free enterprise 
system in the U.S. wheat export 
trade the government at the same 
time removed another foreign pri- 
vate trade market when it announced 
that the French occupation zone in 
Germany. henceforth would be in- 
cluded in the bi-zone of the U.S. and 
U.K. forces. The French zone pre- 
viously bought its supplies of flour 
through private trade under the gov- 
ernment procurement program. 

Some conception of the amount of 
wheat export business which will be 
available for private exporters be- 
tween now and Jan. 1, with the ex- 
ceptions of Italy and Holland as 
previously mentioned, may be ob- 
tained from a recapitulation of wheat 
and wheat flour procurement author- 
izations issued by ECA since July 1, 
1949 and now eligible for private 
trade handling under terms of the 
CCC announcement of last week. 

French overseas territories, 7,500 
metric tons to be procured not later 
than Jan. 1, 1950; Iceland, 1,800 
metric tons for procurement not lat- 
er than Jan. 1, 1950; Holland, 164,000 
metric tons (not to be confused with 
other ECA procurement yet to be 
announced) for procurement not lat- 
er than Dec. 31, 1949; Norway, 12,500 
metric tons for procurement not later 
than Dec. 31, 1949 (also not included 
in the 39,000 metric tons noted 
above, and Turkey, 73,000 metric 
tons for procurement not later than 
Jan. 1, 1950, and an additional 2,900 
Metric tons for procurement not 
later than March 31, 1950. 

In the foregoing recapitulation of 
ECA financed business it may be 
safely presumed that almost without 
exception CCC has nailed down most 
of this business, although theoreti- 
cally the unfilled portions of these 
authorizations would be available for 
private enterprise. 

Other ECA nations which would 
fall to the lot of private business such 
as Sweden, Denmark and Belgium 
and Portugal are not seen as impor- 
tant buyers of either wheat or wheat 
flour for the balance of this calen- 
dar year. 


Seen as Example 


The major item of constructive im- 
Portance is the decision of CCC to 
drop its export wheat monopoly. This 
écision by the U.S: is seen as set- 
ting an example for governments 
all over and may mark the ending in 
Other. nations of their national mo- 
Nopolies in grain and flour procure- 
Ment. Had CCC maintained its 
Monopoly this would have been con- 
Strued in other areas of the world 
that the only way business could be 
conducted would be through state 
trading organizations. 

A secondary but important aspect 
of this decision is that it appears to 
iMdicate a change in policy at USDA. 
Heretofore it has been suspected that 
& punitive attitude to the private 
&ain trade was dominant. With the 
tlevation of Stanley Andrews to the 
Post as director of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations at USDA 
& Sales-mindedness appears to be in 






the ascendancy. Col, Andrews is said 
to have been brought into that post 
to prosecute vigorously sales of U.S. 
surplus agricultural commodities. 

Among the first of these deals 
still pending is the exchange of 
wheat and sorghums with India for 
manganese. Other similar transac- 
tions may develop with Indonesia. 
Col. Andrews, prior to his departure 
for the London wheat council con- 
ference, said that it is not intended 
to exclude private trade from these 
arrangements. 

Not all of these exchange arrange- 
ments will be of the magnitude of 
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the U.S.-Indian barter, Col. Andrews 
remarked, but in many instances will 
consist of parcel business. These ar- 
rangements can be triangular or quad- 
rilateral, he asserted, leaving plenty 
of room for private enterprise to 
enter the field. 

In other quarters at USDA it was 
clearly stated that the welcome mat 
was out to the private trade repre- 
sentatives to initiate business offers. 
The new policy appears to be “no 
order large or small will be over- 
looked.”” CCC now feels that it can- 
not as a holder of commodities dare 
to enter the market with offers and 


81 


that it can do business better shield- 
ed behind the more efficient and 
diversified international trade deals 
in which the private exporter has 
the field connections to negotiate. 

Two commodities which may be 
the basis for private trade negotia- 
tion of which CCC has huge stocks 
are linseed oil and flaxseed. In addi- 
tion CCC is holding stocks of other 
commodities with trading potentials 
such as dried milk, dry edible beans 
and peas and grain sorghums. These 
stockpiles are hopefully seen as 
spring-boards for private trade ini- 
tiative. 





BAKER 


Conveying Equipment. 
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SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


PERKINS EQUIPMENT 


B-P 6-Pocket Double 
Lap Proofer With 
Dual Discharge; Two 

Moulder-Panners. 


B-P 60’ x 9 Direct 
Gas Fired Tunnel 
Oven. 


COSTS LESS 


THE STANDARD OF BETTER 
BAKING EQUIPMENT 


Calor Codie 


Look to Baker Perkins for the best in Complete Flour Handling 
Equipment * Dough Trough Elevators * Stationary Bowl Mixers 
Dividers * Rounders © Intermediate Proofers * Molders * Final 
Proofers * Multicycle Ovens * Single Lap Ovens * Double Lap 
Ovens * Tunnel Type Ovens * Bread Coolers * Sorting Tables ¢ 






B-P No. 15 Multicycle Oven. 


WC. 


IN THE LONG RUN 



































































































































































MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales of flour in the do- 
mestic field was definitely improved last 
week in the Southwest, and a strong ex- 
port interest was developing in the cur- 
rent week. Business during the period aided 
in building up a dwindling backlog of or- 
ders, and mills were more hopeful of se- 
curing a five-day weekly average run in 
the remaining weeks of the calendar year. 
The Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion and the Army Quartermaster also were 
in the market. 

Sales in the Southwest approached 100% 
of capacity for the first time since last 
summer. They averaged 98% of capacity 
on a six-day basis last week, compared 
with 30% the preceding week and 56% a 
year ago. 

At least five major chain bakers partici- 
pated in a buying spurt last week which 
represented the heaviest amount of pur- 
chasing for any period since the second 
flurry of last July. Some of the business 
fulfilled November needs, some November- 
December and the rest was of a fill-in na- 
ture. During the first four days of the 
week sales percentages ranged between 
100 and 250% of capacity among partici- 
pating mills in this area. One eastern 
chain covered November requirements of 
between 400,000 and 500,000 sacks. A south- 
eastern chain purchased at least 50,000 
sacks. Two otther prominent chains bought 
scattered lots and another also was in the 
market. 

This activity set off by the larger buy- 
ers stimulated sales with the smaller bak- 
ing companies and a much better volume 
of small-sized business was received by 
mills last week. Practically all of the trade 
is now covered through November, a good 
share has booked for 60 days and some of 
the lesser accounts are covered into Janu- 
ary and February of next year. No na- 
tional accounts have booked more than 
scattered amounts beyond the first of the 
year. 

Family flour business was not as, brisk 
as in the preceding few weeks. The south- 
ern trade is up to the limit on present 
stocks and some have averbought. Ware- 
houses are overtaxed with the new cotton 
crop, and this is another reason why job-. 
bers are attempting to keep flour stocks 
well-trimmed. 

Anothér important buyer of flour last 
week was the Army Quartermaster, A large 
portion of their purchasés of domestic flour 
and export flour packed in 50-lb. multiwalls 
was from the Southwest. PMA buying last 
week was centered in the Pacific North- 
west and there is no indication of any 
early buying in this area, 

Of major importance to export flour mar- 
kets was the fact that the President 
signed the International Wheat Agreement 
subsidy bill and western European nations 
with ECA money may now take advantage 
of the subsidy in purchasing «flour in this 
country. This act will pave the way for 
fresh flour buying by Holland and Italy. 
Both countries dealt a blow to the clears 
trade when it was made known that they 
were interested in buying .50% ash flour 
this time, Up to the week's end there were 
no cables of inquiry from either nation, 
but action is expected momentarily. Italy is 
known to have shown interst in buying 
up to. 60,000 tons of flour for shipment 
within the next few months. Netherlands 
will buy a somewhat lesser amount, 

Norway was in the market seeking offers 
of .70% ash fiour late in the week, but 
early offers were above Norwegian ideas 
of price. The flour was said to be for early 
in December arrival at the Gulf. 

Latin American business was fair, but 
the tone was much better since Ouba 
was made eligible for subaidy. Guatemala 
is expected to ratify the International 
Wheat Agreement this week. Actual sales 
were made with Venezuela, Puerto Rico 
and a few other countries. 

Operations at mills in the Southwest 
were about steady, averaging four to five 
days. Prices were unchanged to 5¢ sack 
higher on the shorter patents. 

Quotations, carlots, Oct. 29, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.30@5.45, standard patent $5.15@5.25, 
straight $5.05@5.15; established brands of 
family flour $6.05@6.95, first clears $3.50@ 
3.70, second clears $2.95@3.20, 1% ash 
clears or higher $2.60@2.70; soft wheat 
short patent $6.456@6.90, straight $5.05@ 
5.15, cake flour $6@6.50. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
three fair, five quiet, seven slow, five dull. 

Hutchinson: Mills of Hutchinson and vi- 
cinity benefited Httle from heavy pur- 
chases by a few of the larger bakeries 
last week. Buyers consider mill quotations 
too high. New business was limited to a 
few small lots. Operations continued at 
about the same rate, 50 to 65%. Prices 
varied but little. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 88% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 83% the 
preceding week. Domestic sales, divided 
about 90% to bakers and 10% to family 
trade, increased to average 72%, com- 
pared with 43% the previous week. Ong mill 
reported export sales at 30% of capacity. 
Shipping directions ranged from fair to 
good, Prices were unchanged. 


Texas: The demand last week showed 








no improvement, sales amounting to 15% 
to possibly 25% of capacity, in some cases, 
and consisting of family and bakers flour, 
about equally divided, with occasional cars 
for export to the Caribbean area. Opera- 
tions were at about same rate as previous 
weeks, on a five-day basis with some mills 
and others only three days, Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations Oct. 29, 100-lb. cot- 
tons: family flour, extra high patent $6.30 
@6.70, high patent $6@6.40; standard bakers 
unenriched $5.65@5.75; clears, unenriched 
$4@4.20, delivered TCP. 

Salina: The demand for flour showed 
some improvement the past week resulting 
in fair bookings. Prices are practically un- 
changed from this time last week. Shipping 
directions are arriving in better volume, 


Omaha: The third week of comparative- 
ly few flour bookings went by here as mill- 
ers began to cut production schedules 
slightly. Reason for the small amount of 
bakery and family sales is a hesitancy 
on the part of the buyers who think the 
market may break shortly. Millers say a 
25¢ reduction on all levels would produce 
a tremendous amount of bookings before 
the holidays. Inquiry was very low. 

Export business also is scarce. Millers 
here expressed the belief that profits are 
too low on export business, thus they hesi- 
tate to offer any bids, 

Quotations Omaha, Oct. 29: family flour 
$6.35, bakery flour $5.25, cake flour $7.10. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour business remains slow, 
although a minor improvement was made 
over sales of the previous week. There is 
a wide difference of opinion between mills 
and buyers on prices, and most of the 
latter seem content to operate on previously 
made bookings and occasional fill-in lots 
of flour. The gain in sales recorded for 
the past week is attributed entirely to 
more numerous small orders. 

The participation of Brazil and Cuba 
in the International Wheat Agreement is 
looked on with considerable interest by 
spring wheat mills and some inquiry from 
these quarters already has been noted since 
these countries became eligible for flour 
subsidies, No substantial business has been 
reported, though, and some mills express 
doubts that the expansion in sales will 
amount to much. The problem of securing 
credits on sales to Brazil is mentioned 
as a deterrent to business with that coun- 
try, and keen competition with Canadian 
mills for Cuban business is anticipated in 
spite of the subsidy. However, Brazil is 
considered a good potential market if buy- 
ers can find the dollars to carry out flour 
transactions. 

New family flour sales are limited. Retail 
sales have slowed down and wholesalers 
are believed . well-stocked for some time 
yet. Shipping directions improved over the 
previous week. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 51% of capacity, compared with 36% 
the previous week and 78% in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Shipments from 
mills averaged 95% of capacity, compared 
with 86% the preceding week. (Percentage 
figures for this year are based on a five- 
day week; for last year on a six-day 
week.) 

Operations of Minneapolis mills aver- 
aged 78% of capacity, compared with 
81% the previous week and 93% a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest operations 
averaged 75% of capacity, the same as the 
previous week. Northwest operations in the 
corresponding week last year averaged 
88%. 

Quotations Oct. 31: standard patent $5.65 
@5.85, short patent $5.85@6.05, high glu- 
ten $6@6.20, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.90@7, first clear $5@ 
5.65, second clear $3.80@4.85, whole wheat 
$5.45@5.65 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Light to fair 
sales were reported by interior mills and 
directions, which have been received at a 
good rate in recent weeks, also began to 
taper off. Buying consisted mainly of 
small, fill-in lots. Production averaged 
73% of capacity last week, compared with 
71% the previous week and 85% in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There has been = very little 
change in the local flour situation. Most 
buyers still hesitate to enter the market 
in a substantial way, but there was a 
slight increase in the number of one- and 
two-carlot orders. Bakers in the main see 
no reason for entering the market now, 
and as they have sufficient: flour on hanGé 
or coming to them, they continue to stay 
out of the market or buy sparingly. Direc- 
tions were good. 

Family flour demand slowed up and only 
scattered small lot orders were reported. 
Deliveries were good. 

Quotations Oct. 29, cottons: spring top 
patent $5.70@6.13, standard patents $5.60 
@6, first clear $5@5.57, family flour $7.35; 
hard winter short patent $5.43@65.75, 95% 
patent $5.33@5.65, first clear $4.35; soft 
winter short patent $6@6.70, standard pat 
ent $4.90@6.40, first clear $5.35@5.90. 

St. Louis: Mills say there is very little 
change from recent date. Sales are fair. 
Bookings made were mainly for nearby 
delivery, with a scattering of 30- to 120- 
day shipment. Running is good. Empty 
ears are more plentiful. There is very lit- 
tle demand for clears of all grades. Prices 
are. steady to lower and offerings are 
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plentiful. Jobbers report practically no 
change. Both large and small bakers are 
rather slow to book ahead, awaiting fur- 
ther developments. Shipping directions are 
good. Prices on hard and soft patent 
steady to 15¢ bag higher, clears steady to 
5¢ lower, spring wheat patents are 10@ 
15¢ bag higher, clears 15¢ lower. 

Central states mills report very little 
change of recent date. Buyers are show- 
ing very little interest. However, there is 
a fairly steady demand for nearby de- 
livery with an occasional 30- to 60-day 
shipment. Specifications are fair. Hard and 
soft wheat patent is steady to 15¢ bag 
higher, clears steady to 5¢ bag off. 

Quotations St. Louis, Oct. 29, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6.15, 
ordinary $5.05, top hard $7.05, ordinary 
$5.40, bakers flour, soft winter short patent 
$6.10, cake $6.10, pastry $4.85, soft straight 
$5, clears $4.25, hard winter short patent 
$5.50, standard $5.35, clears $4.55, spring 
wheat short patent $6.05, standard $5.90, 
clear $5.50, low protein $4.25. 

Toledo: Although one cannot be too sure 
of it, there seems to have been some ameli- 
oration in the milling situation since the 
start of the crop year when everybody 
was holding off on purchases on the pos- 
sibility of lower prices, which tracked off 
the price “blitz.” This change seems to 
have come about through a more general 
recognition of the conditions under which 
business must operate. This does not mean 
that there has been any flush period, or 
any lessening of the problems confront- 
ing the industry, but compulsory adjust- 
ment to them. 

The market, instead of going to pot 
and staying there, finally showed that it 
could advance and more buying ahead for 
forward commitments and relaxation of 
rigid hand-to-mouth policy took place. There 
was a more ready sale of flour, nothing 
to get excited about, and it was noticed 
that operation of some of the mills that 
had been slow in hitting their usual stride 
began to be stepped up, although export 
sales have not been sufficient to be de- 
pended upon to take up any slack in do- 
mestic business. Buying by bakers was the 
determining factor. Soft wheat milling, 
which had been rather backward in get- 
ting started came into fuller produc- 
tion. The heavy hard wheat flour selling 
in July came just at the time the soft 
wheat mills normally get started, and it 
didn’t do. them any good. 

Such is the situation today. High prices 
seem assured, with perhaps minor swings 
up and down. The sale of flour right now 
is rather slow, anid feed is also weak and 
slow. The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
49%¢ rate points to New York, Oct. 29, 
was 15¢ under the close of Chicago De- 
cember or $1.98%. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: There was no broad buying of 
flour in the Buffalo market this week. 
The day-to-day purchasing policy and the 
small volume of sales indicate strong re- 
sistance on the part of local buyers to the 
current price levels. For the past few 
months there has been a steady firm to 
higher trend in most commodities. 

More and more bakery and warehouse 
buyers, however, are being convinced that 
values will hold and continue to edge up- 
ward. Though they are still maintaining 
low inventories to cover only nearby needs, 
they probably will be forced to stock up 
soon. 

Shipping directions continue to be good, 
and the seven-day mill operation schedule 
has resulted in 1.7% increase over last 
week’s production. 

Quotations Oct. 29, f.o.b. Buffalo, 100-Ib. 
cottons: spring family $7.55@7.65, high 
gluten $6.25@6.30, standard $5.85@5.90, first 
clear $5.50@5.60, hard winter standard $5.90 
@5.95, first clear $5.60@5.65, soft winter 
short patent $5.50@65.55, straight $5.30@ 
5.35, first clear $4.35 @4.40. 

New York: Flour buyers continued re- 
luctant to make new purchases. Sales con- 
sisted of small, scattered lots, but there 
was a moderate increase in inquiries, in- 
dicating that contracts are nearing exhaus- 
tion. The trade seemed to be operating on 
the narrowest margin of stocks, bringing 
an even tighter picture than usual of hand- 
to-mouth buying. 

The only outstanding exception was sub- 
stantial round lot southwestern business 
from a chain baker and continued interest 
by another at price ideas below niills’ 
asking levels. 

Spring wheat flours reflected the spread 
that has developed between them and Kan- 
sas grades and this is now sufficient to 
bring southwesterns more strongly into the 
picture. Spring clears at low levels were 
a drug on the market, although there was 
a scattered call for the high protein brands. 

Soft wheat flours reflected curtailment 
in sweet goods consumption. Prices held 
steady from the East and Middle West, 
but Pacific Coasts were at a low ebb 
in eastern distribution. 

Quotations Oct. 29, in cottons: spring 
family flour $7.65, high glutens $6.40@6.55, 
standard patents $6.10@6.25, clears $5.40 
@5.80; hard winter short patents $6 @6.20, 
standard patents $5.70@5.85; high ratio 
soft winters $6@7.05, straights $4.75@5.70. 


Boston: Buying interest of moderate prop- 
ortions characterized trading in the Boston 
flour market last week. Price fluctuations 
were relatively unimportant, with several 
grades unchanged. Springs are 6¢ higher 
to 5¢ lower, while hard winters showed 
only one change, a narrowing of the price 
range in standards. Soft wheat flours were 
unchanged to 15¢ higher, with the advance 
representing an extension on the prevailing 
price ranges. 

Dealers reported that many inquiries were 
extended during the week from practically 
all segments of the trade, with the larger 
chain buyers apparently ready to reenter the 
market for substantial quantities. It was 
generally believed that most of the buying 
interest was of a forced nature due to de- 
pleted inventories. However, despite the 








obvious need in many cases a goodly per- 
centage of: the trade was still shopping 
before making any commitments. 

Quotations Oct. 29, in 100-Ib. cottons 
spring short patents $6.27@6.42, standards 
$6.12@6.27, high gluten $6.42@6.57, first 
clears $5.47@5.72; hard winter short pat- 
ents $6.07@6.22, standards $5.77@5.87; Pa- 
cific soft wheat flour $6.22@6.47; eastern 
soft winter straights $4.77@5.72; high ratio 
$6.02@7.70; family $7.64@7.67. 

Pittsburgh: Trading was practically at 
a standstill here last week. Pittsburgh 
is stated to be suffering to the greatest 
extent from the prolonged steel and coa! 
strikes. All business here is affected. The 
baking industry is feeling the great depres 
sion in the sale of cakes and all sweet 
goods, but not to the extent that the re 
tail bakers in outlying coal mining dis- 
tricts, for there many have shut down their 
cake baking sections. Bread sales are about 
30% off. Sweet goods sales are reaching 
new low levels with some wholesale firms 
and small retail shops. 

Family patents sold better the past 
week, but not to the extent to which the) 
sold when prices were lower. It is state: 
that small price concessions are bein 
made by some mills to close flour sak 
here. Sales of hard Kansas bakers patent 
spring wheat flours and soft winter wheu:' 
flours held to a low level the entire pa: 
week. Directions on family flours are ver 
good but for other flours good. In down 
town and outlying districts restaurant bus 
ness continues to sag and rolls, brea 
cakes and pies are being ordered ve: 
sparingly. There is a general feeling th 
once the steel and coal strikes are settl 
flour orders will have a healthy uptur) 
to meet increased bread and cake sal 
at both wholesale and retail bakeries. 

Quotations, f.o.b, Pittsburgh points, Oc: 
29, 100-lb. cottons: hard Kansas bakes 
standard patent $5.51@5.81, medium pate: ' 
$5.60@5.88, short patent $5.70@5.96; sprinc 
wheat standard patent $6.12@6.40, mediu:, 
patent $6.18@6.45, short patent $6.23@6.5 
clears $5.53@5.90, high glutens $6.44@6.7). 
family flour, advertised brands $7.16@7.: 
other brands $5.95@6.57; pastry and calc 
rene $5.11@6.70; Pacific Coast pastry flour 


Philadelphia: Flour distributors in t! 
marketing area are expecting at least a mii: 
pickup in new bookings as the result of 
recent developments, a survey of the loc: 
trade discloses. 

So far, however, there is little e 
dence of such an expansion in busine 
and most members of the buying fratern 
still seem inclined to wait out the ma 
ket before making additional commitments 

Quotations on the whole are displaying 
a steady undertone, with the general list 
ruling unchanged to 20¢ sack higher than 
the levels of the previous week. Once again 
spring grades are in the van of the mov 
ment. High gluten is showing individual 
leadership with the widest upturn, while 
first clear, standard and short patents 
are up 15¢ and family’s advance is 10 
Soft and hard winters show no change. 

Among the considerations of those who 
look for a revival.of purchasing is the 
number of inquiries recently from the 
larger bakeries. These have not yet been 
translated into actual orders, but the dis- 
play of interest is interpreted as an omen 

A slackening in shipping directions is 
also seen as an indication that consumers 
have pretty well exhausted the orders on 
mill books and will thus soon be in a posi- 
tion of requiring additional supplies. 

On the other side of the ledger, though, 
some bakers and a number of jobbers are 
of the opinion that there may be some re- 
treat from the current levels which were 
reached on the strength of Chicago futures 
going into new high ground for the season 

Mill representatives say that all at- 
tempts to sell right now are more or less 
thwarted by the cognizance of bakers that 
current stocks were obtained at levels w!l 
under present mill postings. On this ba 
most of their price ideas are anywheré 
from 15 to 30¢ sack below what flour is 
now quoted. Consequently, the majority «f 
buyers are interested only in acquiring 
amounts sufficient to maintain operating 
schedules, 

Retail establishments have found no © 
lief from the lag in sales, something whi! 
has been accentuated by the coal and ste+! 
strikes which have caused layoffs by plan's 
in the area. 

Export business is also in the doldru: 
although there is a lot of thinking that 
recovery will materialize under the new 
subsidy arrangements. Shipments throu) 
the local port remain negligible. 

Quotations Oct. 29, 100-Ib. cottons: sprins 
family $6.95@7.15, high gluten $6.60@6 
short patent $6.35@6.45, standard patent 
$6.25 @6.35, first clear $5.90@6.05; hard w 
ter short patent $5.90@6, standard $5.8: 7 
5.90; soft winter standard $5.16@5.25. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: This has been a dull w: -« 
on both inquiries and sales of flour, 1 
the trade in general is showing a decid 
aversion to purchasing at the pres ot 
levels. Sales are mainly in limited qua)’ 
ties for prompt to 30-day shipment, w ‘5 
hard winters taking the bulk of the sr '!! 
volume of business. 

Buyers’ price ideas continue under e 
prices at which the mills are willing © 
sell, and outside of urgent needs, e 
trade is content to delay purchasing. S °5 
on northern springs are exceptionally = 
reflecting buyer resistance to the pr‘ 
ums presently existing on this type of 
flour. As is generally the case, ther: /5 
less demand for it during the wi! ‘er 
months. 

A similar condition exists on soft » % 
ters, with the trade buying sparingly. | ° 
duction on cakes, cookies and cracker '* 
slightly down, reflecting the apathetic ‘'- 
titude of buyers. The baking and job! "% 
trades are by far the best outlet on -°ft 
flours. Shipping directions are holding "UP 
fairly well, and there appears to be a tend 
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ency to maintain somewhat heavier stocks. 
are again rather quiet, al- 


Export 
though inquiries are being received in in- 


creasing~ numbers from both European and 
South American countries. Actual sales, 
however, are of limited volume. 
Quotations Oct. 29, carlots, delivered, 
ed in 100-lb. multiwall paper bags: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.45@ 
6.65, standard $5.25@5.40, first clear $3.85 
@4.15; spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.05@6.30, standard $5.90@6.05, first clear 
$5.30@5.60, high gluten $6.25@6.40; soft 
wheat short patent $5.20@5.70, straight $4.80 
@5.05, first clear $4.10@4.35, high ratio 
cake $5.50@5.95; Pacific Coast cake $6.86@ 
7, pastry $6.10@6.25; shipments by barge 
from Minneapolis are approximately 20¢ 
sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Government acceptance of 112,- 
000 sacks of fleur from Pacific Coast and 
intermountain mills did not provide any 
stimulus to the mills of this area . last 
- week, as one intermountain mill took most 
of the business. The price, not reported, 
was considered too low by Pacific Northwest 
mills, and they are not interested in spite 
of the fact that mill operations are at a 
50% capacity level. Mills are up and down 
in their operations, both in the interior 
and on the Coast. Some domestic bookings 
were made, but they are mostly fill-in or- 
ders, with the larger bakers taken care of 
until after the turn of the year. 

Quotations Oct. 29: high gluten $6.46, 
all-Montana $6.33, fancy hard wheat clears 
$6.20, bluestem bakers $6.19, cake $6.90, 
pastry $6.05, whole wheat 100% $5.80, gra- 
ham $6.65, cracked wheat $5.65. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Some high protein flour 
is going to South America, but currency 
difficulties prevent more of this type of 
business. Small lots are being booked for 
European countries under the wheat agree- 
ment. Domestic competition continues keen 


with subsequent price cutting. Quotations. 


Oct. 29: top patent springs for use in 
Canada $11.05 bbl., seconds $10.55, bakers 
$10.45, all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
cartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $14.12 per 280 
lb. for shipment to end of November, Hali- 
fax or St. John. 

No improvement in demand for winters 
was noted. Quotations Oct. 29: $7.80@8.50 
bbL, second hand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal. 

The drop in price of winter wheat has 
curtailed deliveries. Quotations Oct. 29: 
$1.86 bu., f.0.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled just over 110,000 bbl. 
Almost one half of this total was sold 
under the International Wheat Agreement 
and went to Venezuela, Granada, Nether- 
lands Antilles, Ecuador, Sierra Leone and 
the African Gold Coast. Class 2 sales ac- 
counted for the remainder of the total, and 
were shipped to Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Costa Rica, Germany and Siam. Quotations 
Oct. 29: top patent springs for delivery 
between Fort William and the British Co- 
lumbia boundary ranged from $11.20@11.40 
eottons; second patents $10.70@10.90; sec- 
ond patents to bakers $10.20@10,40. 

Vancouver: Some export business in Ca- 
fadian flour was done during the week to 
both Manila and Hong Kong, but the for- 
ward picture continues to be clouded. The 
battle between flour exporters and the 
Pacific Westbound Freight Conference has 
Rot been settled, and until it is, Canadian 
shippers are marking time. 

The Hong Kong business was reported 
to be for transshipment at the Chinese 
port, but the ultimate destination was not 
known. Latest advices from Hong Kong 
report that there is serious congestion 
at that port, largely due to the fact that 
ships have been unable to run the Nation- 
alist blockade into Shanghai and have dis- 
charged at Hong Kong. The amount of such 
cargo under bill of la@ing terms has reached 
Serious proportions, and pert authorities 
there are considering the application of 
Special powers which will entail the re- 
Moval of cargo from warehouses to open 
dumps. Restrictions have already been im- 
Posed on a number of commodities, the 
discharge of which will only be  per- 
mitted after an assurance has been given 
to the Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce 
that the cargo will be cleared within seven 
days. 

Manila purchases in the Canadian market 
fontinue fairly good, but exporters here are 
Watching very carefully any signs that 
Australian millers, with a big crop on 
hand, may invade that market on the basis 
of the sterling devaluation. 

Domestic flour sales are reported some- 
What improved here, especially to house- 
holders, but bakers’ demand continues slow. 
Prices are holding unchanged. For hard 
Wheat grinds, cash car quotations in 98's 
Cottons: first patents $11.20, bakers pat- 
ents $9.95. Western cake and pastry flour 
to the trade rums from $11.20@11.65. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ANNUAL MEETING HELD 
BY MANITOBA ELEVATORS 


WINNIPEG—Manitoba Pool Ele- 
vators’ net operating surplus of $2,- 
170,723 for the year ended July 31, 

| was shown in the consolidated 
Statement of local elevator associa- 
tions’ operations presented to the 
&@nnual meeting held here Oct. 24-28. 
This was before deducting full depre- 
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ciation on country property and ter- 
minal elevators, and interest on cap- 
ital debt. After transferring $242,- 
573 to the general reserves, there re- 
mained a net surplus payable to grow- 
ers of $1,431,792 before provision for 
imrcome tax. 

A total of 190 associations partici- 
pated in this patronage dividend pay- 
ment. Nine associations failed to meet 
their obligations, and two did not ac- 
tually commence their operations un- 
til recently. 

The debt of $2,100,000 owing the 
provincial government 18 years ago 
has been entirely liquidated. 

Manitoba Pool Elevators is now 
comprised of 202 cooperative eleva- 
tor associations, with a combined 
membership of almost 32,500 at the 
end of the 1948-49 crop year. For the 
year the organization reported a 
gross handle of 44,277,811 bu. The to- 
tal handle represented. 45.51% of 
grain delivered to country elevators 
in Manitoba. 

Norris E. Dodd, director general 
of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, was guest 
speaker at the Manitoba Wheat Pool 
meeting Oct. 26. He discussed food 
as an’ instrument for world peace, 
and outlined features of the recently 
publicized International Commodity 
Clearing House program. 


BREAD JS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ENTOMOLOGIST ISSUES 
WARNING ON INSECTS 


MANHATTAN, .KANSAS—D. A. 
Wilbur, entomologist at the Kansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
has warned Kansas farmers with 
wheat stored in bins of probable loss 
from insect infestation. 

Mr. Wilbur said the number of 
carloads of infested wheat at Kan- 
sas City reached 17% in August as 
compared with 23% in October last 
year. 

The entomologist pointed out that 
wheat in farm bins deteriorates 
rapidly when infested with weevils. 
He urged farmers to fumigate in- 
fested wheat immediately “at a cost 
of a little more than 1¢ a bushel.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR BURNS 
FALMOUTH, IND.—A 3-story ele- 
vator here was destroyed recently by 
fire with an estimated loss of $50,000. 
Lynn F. Cherry, one of the owners 
of the firm, who estimated the loss, 
said the cause of the blaze was not 

determined. 

-a——-SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Oct. 22 and 29: 














BRAN— Oct. 22 Oct. 29 
October ...... $35.60@ 36.25 $....@ .... 
November .... oes »@*37.25 «+ «+ @*37.00 
December ++«+@*39.00 38.40@ 38.80 
SEE doscce. . waas @*39.95 39.50@ 39.65 
February ..... 39.65@ 39.80 39.80@ 40.00 
March .....-.. 39.60@ 39.85 39.75@ 40.00 
kee ore «o++@ .... 38.25@ 39.50 

SHORTS— 

October ....... $....@°*42.85 §....@ .... 
November «eee @*42.75 «oe» @*42.65 
December «+++@*43.25 42.00@ 42.50 
January ...... ~».@*43.25 42.00@ 42.60 


February ..... 43.36@ 44.00 42.75@ 43.00 


March .......+ 43.75@ 44.75 43.25@ 44.00 

OE. da tenn s+e+@ .4++ 43.75@ 44.00 

Sales (tons) .. 1,800 600 
*Sale. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments a 

Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 

the principal distributing centers for the 

week ending Oct. 29, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1949 1948 1949 1948 

Minneapolis wns «-» 14,280 12,990 

Kansas City .. 1,950 1,320 6,780 5,640 

Milwaukee .... 30 60 4,290 4,230 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Oct. 29, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Saipments Stocks 

1949 1948 19491948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis . 240 835 15 265 11,314 13,286 
Duluth ..... 74 310 65 280 2,290 5,763 
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NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 
Pilot Bakery 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
America’s greatest 
wheat growing 
area. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 
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Advertisements in this department = 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
-— 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
if keyed to office of pub- 
feation, (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
pater’ I for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads 86 per tMmch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 











Vv a naman amar en Ta ae 
WANTED — ASSISTANT TO MANAGER— 
Experienced in over-all operations, includ- 


ing manufacturing, merchandising, dis- 
tributing, traffic and accounting — flour 
mills, feed mills and grain elevators. Ad- 
dress P.O. Box 1718, Amarillo, Texas. 


| SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


KANSAS STATE MILLING TECHNOLOGY 
grad desires position in Midwest flour 
mill, Experience includes actual flour mill 
work and 2% years as foreman large ce- 
real plant. Address 304, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


SUPERINTENDENT, NOW EMPLOYED, 
desires to make change. With good com- 
pany now. Can furnish best references. 
50 years old, married, good health. Hard 
or soft wheat, 3,000-sack or larger, unless 
you have something good to offer in 
smaller plant. Address 264, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 











MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. BE. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


TWO \%-TON VERTICAL FEED MIXERS, 
mechanically perfect, rough looking, $75 
each. Forbes Bros. Central Mills Corp., 301 
West Norris St., Topeka, Kansas. 


























ONE 50 H.P., 1,750 R.P.M. OPEN MOTOR, 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-440—new bearings. 
Forbes Bros. Central Mills Corp., 301 West 





Norris St., Topeka, Kansas. 

ONE NO. 11 UNION TRON WORKS CORN 
Sheller complete with new case, roller 
bearings and sheave—used only one sea- 
son—good as new. Forbes Bros. Central 
Mills: Corp., 301 West Norris St., Topeka, 


Kansas, 





COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.33 

Bemis Bro, Bag Co.’s cotton. goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.33, 
compared with 17.81 a year ago. The 


Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.25 as compared 
with 30.04 a year ago. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RECORD SALES, PROFIT 
REPORTED BY LANGENDORF 


SAN FRANCISCO—Net sales of 
Langendorf United Bakeries, Inc., for 
the fiscal year ended June 25 were 
$35,560,573, compared with $34,234,- 
068 the previous year, a new high rec- 
ord representing the 10th consecutive 
year in which the dollar sales volume 
showed an increase. Net profit for the 
period was $1,250,949, compared with 
$806,940 the year previous, also a new 
high. The net profit was equal to $4.08 
a common share, after payment of 
dividends on preferred stock. It rep- 
resented 3.5% of net sales for the 
year. 

Dividends paid during the year ag- 
gregated $461,913. Capital expendi- 
tures during the fiscal year amounted 
to $1,156,488, according to the annual 
report signed by Stanley S. Langen- 
dorf, president. 

“While the net profit for the fiscal 
year showed a new record high of 
$1,250,949, it is considered modest in 
relation to the sales volume of $35,- 








560,573, representing 3.5% of net 
sales,’”’ Mr. Langendorf said. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFe 
AMERICAN MOLASSES CO. 


NAMES VICE PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK—Richard S. Taussig 
has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Molasses Co. 
Mr. Taussig was formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of the firm’s Chicago 
operations and started with the com- 
pany as salesman in 1924. Mr. Taussig 
is a grandson of William Taussig, the 
founder of American Molasses Co., 
and a brother of the late Charles W. 
Taussig, formerly chairman of the 
board and president of the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN EXPORTS AT 
14,388,929. BU. WHEAT 


TORONTO—Customs returns show 
that during September, 1949, Canada 
exported a total of 14,388,929 bu. 
wheat and 867,758 bbl. flour. Of these 
amounts the U.K. took 9,226,218 bu. 
wheat and 342,365 bbl. flour. The bal- 
ance of the wheat was sold in most 
part under the International Wheat 
Agreement but the flour went to nu- 
merous countries both under the 
agreement and on an open market 
basis. 
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Flour Mill Accountants Instructed 
on Budget Control Use in Milling 


KANSAS CITY—There are four 
steps in applying budget control -to 
flour milling operations, Arthur H. 
Smith, assistant comptroller and di- 
rector of budgets for General Mills, 
Inc., told the Flour Mill Accountants 
Assn. at a meeting in Kansas City, 
Oct. 28. The four steps are: analysis 
of the problem, development of the 
budget, making the revealing com- 
parisons and taking action to correct 
out-of-line costs. 

Mr. Smith made it plain that a 
budget is a management problem that 
it must be set up by management and 
administered by management. The 
accountants who perform the work 
should ‘not be the ones to establish 
budget levels nor should they be ex- 
pected to police the performance. 
Without management cooperation, it 
is futile to attempt a budget, he told 
the accountants. 

Out of about 20 milling companies 
represented at the meeting by one 
or more members, only four were 
using complete operation budgets and 
two others were applying expense 
account budgets. The remainder were 
not using any budget system. 

As the first step in establishing 
an effective budget, Mr. Smith said 
that operations must be thoroughly 
analyzed. In many instances this 
means getting right out into the plant 
and studying the jobs in order to get 
the right distribution of expense. If 
this is not done properly, he said, the 
budget will break down when it comes 
to applying it to every day operations 
in the mill. It also means study of 
proper account classification which 
will make for easy and significant 
comparisons. In this connection Mr. 
Smith said it became necessary in the 
General Mills system to reclassify 
various mill operating functions into 
eight departments: plant manage- 
ment, processing, packing, loading, 
power, maintenance, unloading and 
elevator. 

In setting up the budget, Mr. Smith 
declared, it is the supervisory em- 
ployees who are in the best«pdsition 
to control costs and set budget esti- 
mates for their own departments. 
Hence preparation of General Mills’ 
budgets begins at the lowest level of 
management, the figures being re- 
viewed by each immediately higher 
supervisory level. Each supervisory 
employee is held responsible for the 
costs within his control. The budget 
director’s office coordinates the 
budget reports of all. 

Mr. Smith pointed out that fixed 
budgets generally prove unrealistic 
and that it is necessary to work with 
variable budgets based on volume of 
business. He described two types of 
variable budgets that can be used in 
the milling business. One is to develop 
a columnar schedule of budget items 
which represents the expected rate 
of operations as 100%. Then other 
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schedules are worked out for 90% or 
110% of the standard figure or what- 
ever other levels are needed. This 
type of budget has some weaknesses, 
the speaker admitted. In making 
straight percentage adjustments un- 
realistic labor cost budgets are some- 
times set up. The only way this can 
be mitigated is to establish the prop- 
er intervals for the items affected. 
The other system is to set up per- 
formance estimates, which represent 
a proper budget for a particular rate 
of activity. 

Provision must be made for changes 
which occur during the year and in 
particular for fundamental changes 
in business conditions. For example, 
Mr. Smith said, a company budget 
expense that started as $90 million 
might finally end up as budgeted ex- 
pense of $120 million, as a result 
of adjustments made to changing con- 
ditions during a fiscal year. 

The problem of making compari- 
sons to be presented to supervisory 
employees for their departments is 
easy if the analysis and budgetary 
procedures have been done correctly, 
the milling executive said. The budz- 


_ets must be reasonable and perform- 


ance must be measured against a 
standard to obtain an intelligent com- 
parison. These performance reports 
must be provided quickly to be ef- 
fective, he added. 

In the case of General Mills bude- 
ets, performance reports are prepared 
weekly for all labor items and month- 
ly for all nonlabor items. Mr. Smith 
pointed out that it is the labor costs 
which are the largest and which can 
most easily get out of control. They 
account for 60 to 70% of costs. 

The most difficult set in the proc- 
ess is to get action on performance 
reports. This is why management 
support is so necessary, Mr. Smith 
declared. The best that the budget 
department can do is call manage- 
ment’s attention to out-of-line costs 
and needle management into action. 

Mr. Smith enumerated these prin- 
ciples of sound budget procedure: 

1. Supervisors are in the best posi- 
tion to control costs. 

2. Cost control responsibility ex- 
tends to all parts of supervision. 

3. Each supervisor must be held 
responsible for costs within his con- 
trol. 

4. Supervisors must not be held re- 
sponsible for costs over which they 
have no control. 

5. Supervisors must be allowed 
credit in performance reports for fac- 
tors that influence results but are 
outside of their control. 

6. Time is the essence of all costs. 

7. Performance must be measured 
to a standard. 

8. Control data must be easily se- 
cured. 

9. Performance reports must be 
speedily provided. 

10. Production workers must be 
kept on production (i.e., the budet 
program must not get so complica ‘ed 
that workers are diverted from thir 
jobs to keep budget records). 

11. Control procedures must be 
made to fit the requirements of e:ch 
plant or division. (i.e., budgets and 
procedures must be tailor-made to 
fit the varying conditions of indi- 
vidual plants.) 

Paul German, Standard Milling ©o., 
presided at the meeting. A luncheon 
was held at noon for those attencing 
the session and was followed b\ 4 
movie on nutrition which was pre- 
pared and shown by General Mills. 
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ys there is a ring of protection around the quality of 
IMPERIAL and VELVET flours . . . a scientific pro- 
tection represented by these photographs of our complete 
laboratory facilities. When you bake these flours, you are not 
conscious of the painstaking care with which their quality is 
guarded, but you readily see the results of this extra control 
in the fine baking performance and tasty, appealing loaves. 
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The Allied Tradesman and the Baking Industry 


HERE is no need to point out 

why every allied tradesman 

should want to get into the 
fight that is going on right now to 
protect and expand bakery sales. We 
all recognize that our individual fu- 
tures are dependent upon the collec- 
tive future of the baking industry; 
that as bakery sales expand, the 
allied tradesman’s sales expand. It’s 


By J. U. Lemmon, Jr., 


Doughnut Corporation 
of America 
as simple and as compelling a reason 


as that. 
But the individual allied tradesman, 


being only human, is inclined to take 
the position that the fight to protect 
the future must be waged by such 
groups as the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, the American Bakers 
Assn., the American Institute of Bak- 
ing and all of the state and local 
bakery associations. He admires and 
applauds the efforts of all such 
groups but he is in danger of becom- 
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Woods bags are expertly manufactured from top-grade materials— 
burlap made of finest Indian jute, and cotton from Woods’ own 
mills. They are closely woven to reduce sifting, and specially 
sewn so that they will not burst when piled for storage. Woods 
multiwall paper bags, too, are of superior strength, design 

and construction. 








Ask your local Woods representative to recommend the 
correct size and weight of bag to hold your products safely 


. « economically. 


call or write 





woobDs MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD. 


ST. LAMBERT ¢ TORONTO ¢ OTTAWA © WELLAND © WINNIPEG « CALGARY 


Makers of: COTTON, JUTE and MULTIWALL BAGS 


And the famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robes, Woods 


Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing. 
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ing a spectator sport rather than a 
participant. 

Of course, when we take time to 
think, we can see that there is no 
justification for this sideline attitude; 
that there is plenty of work for each 
individual allied tradesman, if he is 
willing to go out and find it, and do 
it. In this respect I believe that the 
first job each allied man should do is 
to get a clear picture of the nature 
and number of factors that are 
threatening bakery sales and the 
consumption of baked goods. 

For example, he should recognize 
that for a number of years the per 
capita consumption of wheat proi- 
ucts has been declining. Accordiriz 
to one recent report on American 
flour-eating habits, per capita co- 
sumption of flour 30 years ago wis 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompan,- 
ing article on the allied tradesman's 
part in the baking industry’s fight ‘o 
expand sales comprises the essenti,! 
text of an address delivered by J. °’. 
Lemmon, Jr., Doughnut Corporation 
of America, New York, speaking .s 
president of the Allied Trades of tiie 
Baking Industry, at this year’s con- 
vention of the Associated Ret:il 
Bakers of America in Milwauke:. 
The message is primarily directed io 
bakery allied tradesmen but also 
deeply concerns the baker. 





180 lb. a year. Today it stands at a 
low of 145 Ib. 


The reasons why this is so are 
varied. One obvious reason is the fact 
that less energy, or calories, are re- 
quired for the modern working man 
with his modern working day and 
week, than were required for the °- 
and 10-hour day and six-day week 

Then, speaking of modern improve- 
ments, there is also the fact that 
modern kitchen conveniences not only 
make home baking easier, they also 
provide more leisure time for the 
housewife to bake, The threat of com- 
petitive foods, of course, always his 
been and always will be with us. 
Right now the competition is getting 
tougher and tougher, as America’s 
infinite variety of food processors 
seek an increasing share of the con- 
sumer’s diminishing dollar and a place 
for their products in his standar(, 
32-0z. capacity stomach. 

The allied tradesman should also 
recognize that baked products ac 
still the target for some adverse cri'- 
icism, even though all but the luna- 
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CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES 
Anheuser-Busch yeast is designed t« 
meet the modern requirements of th: 
fast-stepping American baking indus 
try. It has strength, sustained activity 
and gives vigorous performance unde 
all conditions. It assures maximum fer 
mentation. Its inherent hardiness im 
parts unsurpassed keeping qualities 
It gives your loaf a fresh, clean flavo: 
housewives demand. 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC. 
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vo. Your Chase Salesman is a thoroughly trained bag specialist. 
at He knows materials, design, construction, and the most 
Iso modern packaging techniques. 

And, he also knows how to best apply this informa- 
as tion to your business ... in terms of good looks, 
= efficiency, and economy! 

a's He is supported by a company with plants stra- 
tegically located throughout America—to serve 
ce you quicker, better. His recommendations are 
backed by a reserve of experience that dates 

Iso back to 1847. 

re _ Write today—he’ll be glad to help provide a 
a better container for your products. 
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tic fringe of food faddists were si- 
lenced by the advent of enrichment. 
More important, he should recognize 
that most consumers are completely 
unaware of the real food value of 
baked products, even though they 
may have nothing definite against 
them. 

In other words, to get in the prop- 
er mood for helping, and to be able 
to help intelligently, the allied trades- 
man should be able to recognize, and 
be able to talk about, the many dif- 
ferent aspects of the problem he is 
going to tackle. 

Next step is to recognize and un- 
derstand the aims, objectives and ac- 
complishments of the various bakery 
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agencies and associations that are 
leading the fight to protect and ex- 
pand bakery sales, in particular those 
far-sighted organizations like the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America, 
the American Bakers Assn. and the 
American Institute of Baking. 

At this particular time, of course, 
he should become as familiar with the 
aims and objectives of the Bakers of 
America Program as are the gentle- 
men who are doing such a splendid 
job of running it. Not for the pur- 
pose of “Monday-morning quarter- 
backing,” but in order to become a 
helpful member of the team. 

For years allied tradesmen have 
talked about the need for a nation- 












wide campaign, by and for the bak- 
ing industry. For years they have 
pointed to the progress made by other 
food industries which did have such 
campaigns, Now, at last, a baking 
industry program is in full swing 
from coast to coast, a program with 
the two basic objectives of increasing 
consumption of baked foods and es- 
tablishing a proper appreciation of 
the baker in our way of life. And 
all the allied tradesman needs to 
do to become an active participant 
is to understand where the band- 
wagon is heading and why. What are 
you doing about it? 

To gain this understanding he has 
the bakery trade press at his disposal, 








We are right in the center of things at St. Louis .. . and that is a 


good place for a flour mill to be. It gives us maximum range in 


wheat selection from the major part of both spring and hard 


winter wheat territories. So, regardless of Nature’s variations 


in weather, you can look to this company for the best in baking 
qualities. REX and CHARM always have the right wheat 


foundation. 
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J. U. Lemmon, Jr. 


ALLIED HEAD—J. U. Lemmon, J: ., 
Doughnut Corporation of Americ::, 
New York, and speaking as president 
of the Allied Trades of the Bakin, 
Industry, in the acommpanying ar- 
ticle points out the job of the allied 
tradesman in the fight to expand the 
sales of bakery products. 





a vigorous and informative trade 
press that will keep him on top of 
every present and future develop- 
ment, and will give him the facts and 
figures he will need to become a wel!- 
informed supporter of those develop- 
ments. 


ATBI Informs Members 


Here I would certainly be amiss 
in not mentioning what the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry as an 
organization is doing to keep its 
members informed. In the last year 
several mailings have been sent out, 
advising what our members could do 
to best tie in with the efforts of our 
industry promotion. 

Having recognized the problems 
and dangers confronting the baking 
industry, and having familiarized 
himself with the organized efforts 
being made to solve them, the allied 
tradesmen can then take off his coat, 
roll up his sleeves and go to work. 

The very nature of his business usu- 
ally dictates the part he can best 
take in the fight ahead. Since the 
allied tradesman contacts all types of 
bakers in many different parts of the 
country his chief value is as an er- 
thusiastic channel of information, ° 
foot-loose courier from organized bak- 
ing industry headquarters to the ba'‘- 
er in the field. In this capacity !:<¢ 
can use his knowledge of the facto's 
that threaten baking industry sal«s, 
to create an awareness of those da:- 
gers in bakers who may still ha 
that “let George do it” attitude. 

Much more important, he can u-' 
his knowledge of the promotional n 
chanics of the Bakers of Amer 
Program to encourage and expla’ 
individual, local bakery tie-up. T! 
last job is particularly importa 
There can’t possibly be too much « 
phasis placed on the fact that ‘ 
impact of the Bakers of America : 
vertising program will increase 1 
geometrical proportions, as_ lo‘! 
bakers tie up with each and ev 
new ad. 

The allied tradesman can do me 
than just encourage such local ‘i°- 
ups. He gets around and he sees w:3t 
bakers are doing elsewhere. And <0. 
he can offer practical tips on how ‘0 
handle successful local tie-ups ale g 
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with his enthusiastic description of 
their effectiveness. 

Finally, the allied tradesman, as 
an individual, can appoint himself a 
one-man committee for the defense 
and promotion of bakery products. In 
the smoking car, the hotel lobby, 
and in his own dining room he can 
talk down food faddists, or unin- 
formed criticisms of baked products, 
and talk up the reasons why con- 
sumers (including his own wife) 
should “buy it baked.” 

But he must know his facts. He 
must know why enriched bread is a 
protective food. He must know that 
foods from at least six of the seven 
basic food groups are used in the 
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production of quality cakes. He knows 
that this type of positive information 
is important because numerous sur- 
veys have shown that most women 
do not understand the value of enrich- 
ment and very few of them are 
aware of the nutritive value of sweet 
baked products. 

The beautiful, full-color advertise- 
ments currently appearing in the 
Bakers of America Program will, of 
course, go a long way toward con- 
vincing the American housewife that 


baker’s products should be given. a~ 


preferred position on her shopping 
list. But just as the effectiveness of 
these ads can be multiplied by local 
tie-up, the factual selling copy that 


appears in them can be immensely 
strengthened by individual repetition 
and emphasis. 

I don’t know the total number of 
allied tradesmen who can be called 
upon to do this job of word-of-mouth 
promotion and personal propaganda, 
but it is generally agreed that when 
it comes to talking the strength of 
one allied man is as the strength of 
10. And speaking very seriously, this 
job of personally protecting and pro- 
moting the baking industry and its 
products is one that should be placed 
right at the top of every allied trades- 
man’s list. For the simple and basic 
fact is that if you, as an individual, 
will do your share in the fight to 
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No sewing. She merely rips bag seams—and, presto, she has a 
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protect and expand bakery sales, the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry 
as an organization will automatically 
become a potent partner of the bak- 
ery associations in their nation-wide 
program. 

Of course, I know that all of the 
allied trades know that the Bakers 
of America Program is sponsored 
solely by the bakers. The allied trades 
are not asked to contribute one cent 
for this Bakers of America promotion, 
and the very least we can do to help 
is by word-of-mouth assistance. | 
believe this is the way we should all, 
as allied tradesmen, look at this pro- 
motion. 


Word-of-Mouth Promotion 

The baking industry is sponsorin;: 
a program calling for the placing o! 
176 million full-page four-color ads in 
the leading magazines throughout th: 
U.S. advertising my products. Tha! 
is certainly true if you are sellin; 
the bakers. As we know, all indus- 
tries and organizations break dow: 
into individuals. In some cases th: 
individual’s contribution takes th 
important but impersonal form o! 
financial support. In the case of th: 
allied tradesman it can take the forn 
of energetic and intelligent word-of- 
mouth promotion for every phase o! 
the baking industry’s program. 

All of which comes right back t: 
the original purpose for which th 
allied trades of the baking industr) 
was formed, namely, “for the pur 
pose of cooperating with the bakin; 
industry in every possible way 
through cooperative effort of all its 
membership.” There never was a tim: 
when the allied tradesman’s hel; 
could be more effective than righi 
now. We have pledged that help as 
an organization. We will be able to 
keep that pledge only through the 
individual efforts of each and ever) 
member. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK BAKERS HEAR 
SWEET GOODS DISCUSSION 


BUFFALO —A demonstration on 
yeast raised sweet goods, jointly 
sponsored by Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 
and Henry & Henry, Inc., at the 
Henry & Henry plant here Oct. 3 
drew more than 250 bakers from the 
upstate New York area. Some bak- 
ers attended from as far away as 
Syracuse and Utica. 

The meeting was opened by Fran 
cis J, Barrett, sales manager of Hen 
ry & Henry, who served as genera! 
chairman of the event. He introduced 
Gerald B. Henry, president of Henr\ 
& Henry, who welcomed the visitors 

The demonstration was given b\ 
Paul Busse of the Anheuser-Busc! 
organization, who was introduced b) 
Jones E. Mapes, assistant regiona 
manager of Anheuser-Busch. M) 
Busse emphasized quality baked good- 
with eye appeal and said that bake: 
must produce a better product tha: 
the housewife. 

Following the demonstration, r 
freshments were served in the Hen: 
& Henry plant. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRED DEWINDT TO OPEN 
NEW OLENDER TERRITOR\ 


DETROIT — Fred DeWindt h: 
been named by Philip Olender & C 
here, jobbers, manufacturers a! 
packers of bakers’ and confectione: 
supplies, to dpen a new territory. 

Mr. DeWindt will be the co! 
pany’s sales representative for Gra! 
Rapids, Saginaw, Bay City, Midlan., 
Holland, Lansing, Battle Creek, Mu;- 
kegon and Kalamazoo. 
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California Raisin Advisory Board.... 


Cameron, John F., & CoO..eeeereeeecces 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd......seeeeeees 
Canadian Mill & Blevator Co.........- 
Cannon Valley Milling Co.......+++++- 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr........- 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.........+.-- 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co.........- 
Central Bag and Burlap Co.......+-++. 
Comm, “Cereales” ...ceeeeeeeeereernrs 
Chase Bag Co. ...cccsecccccctecenveees 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co......-++++> 
Chicago, So, Shore & So. Bend R. K.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ....-seereeeeeees 
Chubb & SOM ceccececccccerereeerreees 
City Natl. Bank & Trust Co........+++- 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd.........++++ 
Cohen, Felix cccccccececsesveeeeeeucee 
Colborne Mfg. Co. ..ceeceeeecerereeece 
Coleman, David, Inc. ....-eeseeerereeee 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co........ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co........ 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co.........+++- 
Continental Grain Co. ....eeecreereceee 
Corn Products Sales Co.........seeeres 
Coulter & Coulter, Inc.........-++++: ‘ 


Coventry, Sheppard & Co.......+++- 


Crawford & LOW once ceccee eee eeceee 
Cream of Wheat Corp.....-.eseeeeeees 
Crete Milla, The ......edeeeeeeeeereees 
Crookston Milling Co, ...seceeeeereees 


Crown Mille ...ccccererceccereenes 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative 


Association, Inc. «1... cece eee r eens 


Davis-Noland- Merrill Grain Co 


We Lisser, AMGrew .....cee eer eeeenens 


We Stefano, Ulysses ........66-55+5> 
De Swa@an, A. cesses ccceseserceees 
Deutsch & Sickert Co........5-.eee- 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Iinc..... 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .......+.5+. 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc........+-.600++5 
Doughnut Corporation of America...... 
Dow Corning Corp., The ..... Rbseecces 
Duluth Universal Milling Co........... 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co,, Imc..........-- 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute ......... 
Durkee Famous Foods ...........65++5 


Bagle Roller Mill Co..........cseeeeees 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co........6556. 
Binfuhrhandel Mannheim ..........65. 
Enns Milling Co. .. 1... ccc eee eenweeecns 
Mvame Bling Co. 2... ccc ccesisisicasees 
Excellence Flour Mills, Ltd............ 


Feast, C. B., & Co... ..cccccccccesssses 
Federal Mill, Ime. ......cccsnscsvnsnee 
Fennell, Spence & CoO..........6.es008. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co............ 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. ............. 
Florelius & Uleteen a/8 ..... 666. cesenes 
Flour Millis of America, Inc............ 
Fiynn, John M., Co. ...... ee cescessccs 
WeMe, BUGS oc cccccccccesccsnseccccecs 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., ‘Lita heccstes 
Fort Morgan Millis ...... eereccceccccs 
Franco, Francia M. ......cesesecccncees 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills............. 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co............. 
Gasteme BERR, DRG. os ivcicd cusevedescvs 


General Milla, Inc. .......+---55- Cover 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. .....6.-ceeeeeeaes 
Globe Milling Co. 1... csceeecsecccccces 
Goffe & Carkener, Inc....... peesebeoees 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. ...........+00% 
Gooch Milling & Blevator Co......... ee 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Greenbank, H. J., & C0.....-eeeeeeeee 


Green’s Milling Co. .....cceeeeeeeans ae 


Grippeling & Verkley .......se0-eseeeees 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co......... 
Hachmeister, Inc. ......+..- porte eaeeue 
Hallet & Carey cvseesesiscdcccccsccens 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M.. ocbs cappadie 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co Bs’ evs Cheeeere 
Harris Bros. & Co., Ltd.........-..+-- 
Harris, Upham & Co.......eeeeeeceneee 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ..-.csesceccseveces 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc, .........++++ 
Holland Engraving Co. .....-+-sesee0% 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.............. 
Hubbard Milling Co. ........ceeceseees 
Hunter Milling Co. ......cs-eeseessees 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. ........-. oacecce 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co...........ee0+5 


Inter-Continental Grain Co. .........+-. 
Interstate Grain Co. ....cceeceeeecvece 
International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ...........+. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co. ............ 
Jas & Van Walbeek .....--seeceeeeedes 
Jennison, W. J., CO. weccccecccccnvces 
Jewell, L. R., & SOM... cc ccccecccvvcces 
Johansen, Anth., & CO.......eeeeeecces 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 2... - cee eecceees 
Johnston, JOO 2... ccccsenccccevsesecses 


Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 


Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc.. Che evrsoeseer 
TUROSOM, BOER. ccccccccvccscsessocess 


Kansas Flour Mills Company.......... 
Kansas Grain Company ........seeeee5 
Kansas Milling Co. ......ceceeeecseees 
RMEASWER. DOE Cee dee Ce boecerivetceces 
Kelly-Brickson Co. ....eeeeeeeeees Sete 
Melly PIOUP CO. ccccisdeccccccccccccces 
Kelly, William, Milling Co.............. 
Kenser, Charles H. ......c.eeeeeeseeece 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.............: 
Kerr Gifford & Co., Inc. ........ eocees 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons............... 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co........... 
King Midas Flour Mills....  .....ssss. 
SE GO, cecewasacd teobedsere 
Pe MO scccestese ceececesec 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, .nc......... 
Koerner, John E., & Co.......eeeessee: 


EAGT TRIE Sate Cec seccccccccccsces 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd............. 


Laminated Bakery Package Research 


COBRGN 6 cc cecceeseccccevcsscccescdss 
Larrowe Mills, Ine. eer fe ery oe fy 
Lever Bros. Co. ..... fisecseeee sosas 38, 
Lexington Mill & Blevator Co........... 
ROO. GG, bn ccc sc cee deecccdegee veces 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co. ............ 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Imc............. 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co................ 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.............4.. 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd............ 
Madsen, Otto .......0eeeeee Gb ocecivess 
Mapie Leaf Milling Co., Litd.......... 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd............. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc................ 
Master Baker Flour Mills, Ltd......... 
N. V. “Meelunie,” Amsterdam.....:... 
Mennel Milling Co. .......cccecccnvces 
BEemCe GB Ge, BMG. cc cccccesccccccsesds 
BBewe GB Ge., BG. . 022. cccccsccccccccecs 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 
Michigan Chemical Corporation ........ 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co. .........66..065 
Midland Flour Milling Co.............. 


Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc...... 


Milling Engineers, Inc. .......... she Sis 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Lureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ............ 
Minot Flour Mill Co...........6..e0ees 
Mitchell, BE. P., Co..........+-. oe 4 Babee 
Montana Flour Millis Co................ 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co........... 
Morrie, GREE Th, BO GO. cicvevecccccic 


Morrison Milling Co..............ese05 


Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd............ 
Mortem Milling Co. ...ccccccccccsccces 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 


BEUTIM, GO. co ccccccosesccssesvessc : 
National Cotton Council of America.... 
National Yeast Corp. .........+... eee 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. pecaccee 
MORE G DUG Gi «che wteccccecscccccsces 
Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr......... cecceeee 
Neill, Robert, Ltd. ......... eseees eeees 
New Century Co. .......ccseeues eecese 
New Era Milling OCo................ eee 
Newton Milling & Blevator Co...... ee 


Noblesville Milling Co. .............. ee 





Norenberg & Belsheim 
Norris Grain Co. 


Novadel-Agene Corp. 
. Mills Sales Agency.... 


Ogilvie Flour Millis Co., Ltd 


— 
“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





Page, Thomas, Milling Co 
Paniplus Company 








Parrish & Heimbecker, 


Penn, William, Flour Co. 
Petersen Oven Co. 
Pfeffer Milling Co. 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co., Inc 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
PROS, Wa Ge ced cd vescsdesicvcewccc. 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co... . 
Prina, Frank R., Corp. ......... ones 
Procter & Gamble .. 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 
Red River Milling Co. 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 





MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 


Designers and Builders 
for the 


Grain Processing Industries | 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. | 








Red Wing Milling Co 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 





Riegel Paper Corp. 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Rodney Milling Co. 
Ross Milling Co. 
Ruoff, A., & Co. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 


DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lemar, Colo. St, Louls, Mo. 





Rutherfurd, W. H., & Co 





St. Joseph Testing Laboratories, Lic.... 
Schneider, W. H., Company 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 
Shellabarger’s, Inc. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 
Short, J. R., Milling Co. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, III. 





Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Skandinavisk Mel Import 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc. 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories 
Springfield Milling Corp. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Stock, F. W., & Sons, Inc 





Stratton Grain Co. ..............:... 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8S. R., Co 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 





CHARLES H. KENSER 


Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





Tension Envelope Corp. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co 


Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co. 
Toronto Elevators, 
Tri-State Milling Co. 


Uhlmann Grain Co. 
Union Steel Products Co. 
United Grain Growers, Lid 


The GLIA Z| 


Labeled 


GRAIN- FLOUI EED 








Valier & Spies Milling Company 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import .... 
Vi Pe Ge, Be Give cdcccciecs 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ... 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ............. 
Walnut Creek Milling Co. 
Wamego Milling Co. .............0.06: 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co. 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Assurance Co. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. 


We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kind 


DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN , 





Western Star Mill Co.. 





Whitewater Flour Mills Se tiacwos 
Wichita Flour Millis Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
Wolf Milling Co. ........... 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


— 


























— 
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WITH N-A SERVICE 
YOU DON’T HAVE TO 

JAM ON THE BRAKES’ 

IN FLOUR PROCESSING 


As in driving, sometimes you have to “jam on the brakes” in your mill because of a 
last minute emergency. Whatever the cause for this eleventh hour stoppage, it’s costly 
and wasteful. 





Such a situation is rare indeed in your treatment operations if you employ the N-A 
Flour Service Division to handle your bleaching, maturing, and enriching. With over 
twenty-five years’ experience in this field, they can quickly solve your processing problems 
and thus provide for a smooth-running operation. Furthermore, the highly competent 
N-A Servicemen frequently and thoroughly inspect your bleaching, maturing, and enrich- 
ing procedures and thus ensure that the time-tested N-A products are being efficiently 
applied. Because of their careful vigilance, they can “sniff out” potential troubles and 
take instant corrective action. 


The N-A research staff with complete laboratory facilities, an integral part of the 
service, will gladly work with you and your consultants on any problems that may arise 
in flour treatment. 


Why not give your nearest N-A Representative a call? He will be happy to show 
you how the N-A Flour Service Division will handle your flour treatment operation so 
there'll be no last minute “jamming on the brakes” in your mill. 













WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


= Me 
: % me 
& -— A oa Rel E DYoX 
a H 3 — for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
~ for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 


~ for uniform enrichment 














BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


NA-43 











|; PUBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD - 


True or False? 


1. People with light-colored skins are more intelligent than 


those with darker skins. True False 


2. Members of certain races all have the same character- 


istics—“all act that way.” True False_____ 


3. Discrimination against people of other national groups, 
religions or races doesn’t really hurt them. True 
False 


ANSWERS: To all three questions, there can be but one American 
answer—false. No two people of any national, racial or religious group 
are alike. Science will tell you that. And your own experience can 
tell you that every minority group has both its great men and its 
mediocrities. Don’t give unreasoning prejudice a chance. By avoiding 
false answers, you’re being true to America’s proud tradition of a 
united people. 


@® Accept—or reject—people on their individual worth... 
®@ Don’t listen to—or spread—rumors against a race or religion... 


@ Speak up against prejudice and work for understanding. 


That’s being an American! 








